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CPAPTER IX, 

FROM THE CiyiL 'WAR AT CARTHAGK TO THE BATTLE 

OF CANN^. 

Revolt of the Garthaginian mercenaries — General outbreak of the citizens — 
Tranquillity restored by Hamilcar — Revolt in Corsica and Sardinia — Its 
suppression by the Romans7?~The lUyrian pirates — Embassy to queen 
Teuta — Declaration of war against the Illyrians — Operations under Fiilvius 
and Postumii;s-r Peace with queen Teuta — Romap embassies to Greece — 
irruption of the Gauls — March of the Romans agfunst them — ^Various 
operations on both sides— Defeat of the Gauls — Founding of various 
colonies— HamUcar and Hannibal in Spain — Oath of Hannibal — Death of 
Hamilcar — Successes of Hasdrubal in Spain — Founding of Carthagena — 
Death of Hasdrubal — Hannibal chqsen to succeed him — Successes of 
Hannibal in Spain — His attack upon Saguntum — Roman embassy to 
Carthage — Declaration of warr—Commencement of the second Punic war — 
Military operations of the Romans — March of Hannibal from Spain — 
Meeting at the foot of the Pyrenees — Dismissal of troops — Hannibal's 
march over the Pyreneesr^His passage of the Rhone-rrHis overthrow of 
the Gauls and further progress — His passage over the Alps;— Advance of 
the Romans under Scipio — Battle of the Ticinus — Further movements of 
the two armies — Baittle of the Trebia — Progrei|s of ^annibal — Sufferings 
of the Carthaginians — Movements of Hannibal and Flaminius — Over- 
throw of the Romans at the Lacus Thrasymenus — Death of Fhiminius 
— Q. Fabius Maximum created dictator — His tactics — Difficult position of 
Hannibal — His stiiatagem and escapee-Tactics of Minucius—rFormation of 
separa^ camps under -Minucius and Fabius Max^mus — Tactics of Hannibal 
—Rescue of the Romans from defeat by Fabius — Uniting of the camps — 
Occupatioii of Cannse by Hannibal— C. terentius Yarro and L. ^milius 
Paulus sent with reinforcements— Their encampment on the Aufidus — 
Overthrow pf the Romans at Cann«-7Effeet produced by it in the city — 
Measures taken for future safety, 

No sooner had the first Punic war terminated than Carthage was 
pearly ruined for ever by a revolt of those mercenaries who had 
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146 HISTORY OP ROME. 

served in her armies in Sicily, and who, owing to the exhausted 
state of the treasury, had never received their stipulated pay. 
They were joined hy a vast hody of civilians, who were exasperated 
by the enormous expense and bloodshed which the war had cost, 
until after several sanguinary encounters and hot sieges, which 
continued at intervals for three years and a quarter, the rebels 
were reduced to submission by Hamilcar. 

At the same time [a. u. c. 516] a revolt took place in Sardinia, 
and the insurgents applied to the Romans to espouse their cause. 
This they at first refused to do ; at length, however, they were 
induced to send a force thither, and they compelled the Cartha- 
ginians to give up all claim to that island and Corsica, and to 
pay 1200 talents for alleged injuries inflicted upon their shipping. 
This conduct on the part of the Romans gave great offence to 
the Carthaginians, and was one of the circumstances which led to 
the second Punic war. 

After having brought into subjection both Corsica and Sardinia, 
and extended its dominion over a considerable portion of northern 
Italy, the victorious nation now began to interfere in the affairs 
of Greece. About this time [b. c. 220] the lUyrian pirates had 
become very daring under their chief, Skerdilaidas,* and complaints 
were brought to the Romans that they had committed certain 
outrages upon their subjects on the east coast of Italy. Ac- 
cordingly Caius and Lucius Coruncianus were sent to remonstrate 
with Teuta, the lUyrian queen, who, however, instead of pro- 
mising reparation, received the Roman embassy most insolently, 
and even sent an assassin after the envoys as they returned from 
their audience and had one of them murdered. This conduct 
naturally incensed the Romans dreadfully, and war was im- 
mediately declared. In the spring the consul Fulvius set forth 
with 200 ships and went to Corcyra (now Corju), which had 
been seized by the Illyrians, but was now put into the hands of 
the Romans by its governor, Demetrius of Pharus, on account of 
some insult which he had received from queen Teuta. After this 
Fulvius proceeded to Apollonia, which likewise gave itself up to 
him ; and having been joined there by his colleague, Postumius, 
they marched to Epidamnus or Dyrrachium, which immediately 
placed itself under their protection, and so on to lUyria. They 
had no sooner entered the hostile territory than several of its 
tribes went over to them ; and Demetrius being left in charge of 
them, Postumius went into winter quarters at Epidamnus, whilst 
Fulvius returned to Rome. Queen Teuta now, seeing that the 
Romans had obtained a footing in her dominions, sued for a 

* See " History of Greece," p. 218. John Wea'a, London, 1854. 
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peace, which was granted to her in the spring [a. u. c. 526] 
upon the following conditions : — She was to pay a certain amount 
of tribute, give up all claim to the greater part of lUjria, and 
not to sail out of any of her ports accompanied by more than 
two ships of war. Embassies were sent to iEtolia, Achaia, 
Athens, and Corinth, to give notice of the peace being concluded ; 
and at the latter place the Roman envoys were allowed to join in 
the celebration of the Isthmian"" games, a compliment which was 
paid to them by t}ie Greeks on account of the gratitude which 
they felt to the Romans, for having thus annihilated the power 
of those piratical hordes who had so long infested their coasts. 

The next year [a. u. c. 527] was rendered remarkable by an 
irruption of the Gauls, who had been led to invade Italy on 
account of a partition of the Imda of the Senones (the Bomagna), 
which had been made on the motion of Caius Flaminius, a 
tribune of the people, in the year after the conclusion of the first 
Punic war. In consequence of this the Boii, whod welt next to 
the Senones, oi^anized a vast rising, and having been joined by 
the Insubres and several other transalpine tribes, they crossed 
the Alps and descended into the plain of the Fo, where all the 
Gallic tribes, except those of the Cenomani and Veneti, de- 
clared in their favour. Thus strengthened they crossed the 
Apennines and entered Etruria with 50,000 foot and 20,000 
horsemen and chariots. The panic caused by the irruption of so 
vast a horde of barbaric enemies was universal throughout Italy, 
and the Roman3 lost no time in organizing a force to resist them. 
Her alHes sent large bodies of troops, and it has been calculated 
by some that the whole host amounted to no less than 700,000 
foot and 7000 horse> although there is reason to doubt the 
accuracy of this statement and to beUeye that the Roman forces 
amounted to between 300,000 and 400,000 soldiers of all arms. 
As the consul Caius Atilius was in Sardinia, his colleague, Lucius 
^milius, was sent with one army to Ariminium, and one of the 
praetors with another into Etruria, so as to check the progress 
of the invading forces. The Gauls, however,' had advanced as 
far as Chtsium, which was only three days' march from Rome, 
where they found that the praetor's army was in the rear, upon 
which they faced round and defeated it by a stratagem, in which 
6000 of the Romans fell, and the remidnder, with difficulty, 
escaped to a hill where they defended j^emselves until ^milius 
came up. The Gauls now, only anxious to secure the booty they 
had accumulated, prepared to return home, but iBmilius and the 

* For an account of, the varions Greek games, see ** History of Greece/' 
pp. 5 — 8. John Weaic London, 1854. 
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preetor kept banging on their line of march and harassing them 
in the rear, until their van came in sight of the army of Atilius, 
who had advanced to meet them. A general engagement now 
took place, in which the Gauls, being attacked both from their 
front and their rear, were utterly routed, having had 40,000 of 
their troops slain and 10,000 taken prisoners. The loss of the 
Romans was not ascertained, but Atihus fell during the action, 
and iEmilius after a short expedition into the coimtrj of the 
Boii, returned home and triumphed. 

During the next year the Boii were completely subdued, and 
the dictator Flaminius defeated a force of 50,000 Gauls in the 
Insubrian territory [a. u. c. 530], after which he returned home 
in compUance with orders he had received from the senate, which 
had recalled him on the plea that the auguries under which he 
had set out were unpropitious, but in reauty, because he was a 
plebeian and a well-known opponent of the aristocratic interest. 
Soon after his return the Gauls sent an embassy to Rome to sue 
for peace ; but the new consuls, Marcus Claudius Marcellus and 
Cnaeus Cornelius Scipio, who were anxious to secure for them* 
selves the honour of putting an end to war by some glorious 
action, prevented its being granted. Accordingly they soon took 
the field [a. u.c 531], and their efforts were everywhere 
crowned with success. In one engagement Marcellus slew with 
his own hand the GaUic chief, Viridomarus, and for the third 
time in the history of Rome the spolia opima were dedicated by 
him to Jupiter Feretrius.* Their chief cities Acerrae and Medio-* 
lanum (now Milan) were captured ; and the colonies of Mutina 
(now Modena), Cremona, and Placentia (now Piacema) founded 
to keep the inhabitants of the surrounding country in obedience 
[A. u.c. 532]. 

Meantime the Carthaginians, although they had been engaged 
in no act of hostihties against the Romans since the conclusion of 
the first Punic war, were nevertheless not unmindful of their 
humiUation, and were endeavouring to extend their conquests 
elsewhere, doubtless with a view of being strong enough at some 
future time to contend more successfully against their powc^fol 
rival. For this purpose Hamilcar had gone to Spain, and as f 
proof of the enmity with which the Punic leaders regarded theV^ 
opponents, it is related of him that previously to his embattkat?'^^ 
[a. u. c. 517] he took his son Hannibal, who was then onl^Tft^' 
years of age, and was about to accompany his father on^^^ 
expedition, to an altar, where he made him lay his hand U^ 
the victim and solemnly swear undying hatred to Rip'^ ^ 



* For the other two occasions, see n^ra, pp. 8, 83. 
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Hamilcar carried on the war in Spain with tbe greatest success 
until he reached the hanks of the Tagus, where he was killed in 
hattle^ and was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law 
Hasdrubal [a. u.c. 519]. The new Carthaginian general was 
not only beloyed by his own troops on account of his kindly 
disposition and military ability, but he also conciliatied the 
Spaniards themselves, and was enabled without much bloodshed 
to extend the dominion of Carthage as far as the Iberus (now 
the Ebro)y and among the Contestani, which is now part of 
Murcia, he fbunded the important city of Carthago Nova or 
Carthagena. In the midst of his triumphs, however> this able 
general was slain by an Iberian in revenge for his having put the 
chief of his tribe to death ; and Hannibal> who was at this time 
about twenty-six years of age, was unanimously appointed to 
succeed him [a. tj. c. 533]. 

The new general soon gave proof of the wisdom of his coun- 
trymen in investing him with the command, for he speedily 
reduced the whole of Spain south of the Ebro, and every city 
there was brought to acknowledge the supremacy of Carthage 
except Saguntum (now Murviedro), which, together with some 
few maritime towns, had originally been founded by the Greeks. 
It has already been noticed (p. 146) that at this period the 
Romans were to a certain extent mixed up with the affairs of 
(arreece, and in consequence of their Greek descent the Saguntines 
now despatched an embassy to Rome to ask for aid against Han- 
nibal, who was on his way to besiege their city. In vain did they 
send messengers to him begging him to desist from hostihties. 
He sat down before the place with an army of 150,000 men, and 
after eight months, during which time its inhabitants made a 
most eallant defence, he stormed and captured it, slaughtering 
or enslaving all its people, and sending an immense quantity of 
its booty to Carthage. There can be no doubt that^ although 
the Punic general had no justifiable cause for thus attacking 
Saguntum, its capture was of the greatest importance to him in 
a military point of view ; for as the Saguntines were the most 
powerful people in this part of Spain, if he could succeed in 
redticing them he would deprive the Romans of a strong garrison 
^ town, and acquire for himself immense resources for the further 
^'prosecution of his designs. In addition to which he would 
^Oiitrike the Spaniards with a dread of opposing the might of the 
escaamic arms, and moreover would leave no formidable enemy in 
csmis rear on the expedition which he had already determined upon 
hadaking into Italy. 

No sooner was news brought to Rome of the fall of Saguntum 
* fan an embassy was despatched to Carthage to demand that 
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Hannibal should be given np ; and npon the senate's hesitating 

as to what answer they should give, Quintus Fabius Maximus, 

who was the chief of the Roman envoys, is reported to have 

shaken his toga and to have si^d, " In this garment I bear peace 

or war; take which ye will:" whereupon one of the Suffetes 

repUed, *'Give ns whichever you please:'' and Fabius, shaking 

his tagut exclaimed, '* Take war then," and immediately quitted 

the assembly. The Romans had already anticipated the result, 

and when the ambassadors reached home they found that the 

consul Tiberius Sempronius had already set out for Sicily with 

160 ships and 26,000 men, so as to be ready at once to pass 

over to Africa and commence operations there \ whilst his col-* 

league> Publius Cornelius Scipio, had sailed for Spain with 60 

quinqueremes and 24,000 men, and the prsetor Lucius ManHus 

had gone at the head of about 25,000 men into Cisalpine Gaul.* 

At the same time Hannibal was busy in making his preparations, 

and had concluded treaties with the Gauls on both sides of the 

Alps, so that at the commencement of the spring [a.u.c. 536] 

he assembled his armyj consisting of 90,000 foot, 12,000 horse^ 

and 37 elephants^ at New Carthage, and then^ leaving his brother 

Asdnibal with 15,000 men and 57 ships in Spain, he crossed the 

Iberus (Ebro), and, rapidly subduing all the various tribes of the 

country through which he passed, he soon reached the foot of 

the Pyrenees at that part of the chain where they begin to slope 

down to the Mediterranean. Here some of his troops mutinied^ 

and, thinking it better to prevent the spread of disaffection 

amongst the army, he dismissed those who appeared at all 

discontented, and then proceeded to cross the mountains with a 

force of 50,000 foot and 9000 horse. When he had reached 

the other side of them, he marched on without opposition as far 

as the Rhodanus (Rhone), where he found a Gallic army stationed 

to prevent his crossing the stream. As the Gauls had assembled 

in immense numbers^ the Carthaginian leader was for a moment 

at a loss what course to pursue ; but at length he devised the 

following stratagem, which was crowned with complete success. 

He constructed a great many large rafts, and then gave directions 

to Hanno, who was second in command, to proceed up the river 

with a certain division of the troops to the distance of a day's 

march, and then to cross the river so as to descend the left bank 

and attack the enemy in the rear. Hanno, having effected his 

* The pro^oe of Gtllia Ciialpma (now Lombardy) extended from the 
Maritime Alps and the river Varus (Yar) to the shores of the Adriatic. It 
was separated from Italia Propria by the celebrated stream of the Rubicon 
(now the Fiumeseno), and was sometimes called ** Gallia togata/' because the 
inhabitants wore the Roman toga* 
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passage, lighted a fire on the opposite side of the mer (which 
had heen the signal agreed upon between him and Hannibal) and 
then mshed upon the Gallic camp. In the mean time Hannibal, 
directly he saw the fire, had embarked his troops upon the rails 
and the Gauls had hastened down to the river to prevent their 
landing ; but upon looking back and seeing their camp in flames, 
they fled in a body, and thus, notwithstanding the difficulties 
occasioned by getting the elephants to embark, and which were 
only overcome by using females as decoys, and thus inducing the 
males to go on to the rafts, the whole of the Punic forces suc- 
ceeded in reaching the opposite bank in safety. The Roman 
army under Scipio had encamped at the mouth of the Rhone 
about four days' march from the spot where Hannibal had crossed, 
but no action took place except a slight cavalry skirmish, which 
terminated in favour of the Romans, after which Scipio sent the 
greatest part of his troops under the command of his brother 
Cnseus to Spain, whilst he himself went with the remainder first 
to Pisa, and afterwards to the army under L. Manlius in Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

Meantime Hannibal had marched along the Rhone as far as 
its junction with the Isara (now the Isere), and was here rein- 
forced by an army of 38,000 foot and 8000 horse by one of the 
princes of a small territory called "The Island," through which 
he had to pass, and whom he had assisted in a contest for the 
sovereignty against his brother. He then marched through the 
country of the AUobroges, but from hence to the foot of the Alps 
was continually exposed to sudden attacks of the Gauls, whom, 
however, he invariably succeeded in routing. Thus in September 
A. u. c. 537, this talented and indefatigable general was enabled 
to lead his army over the Alps, in all probability at that spot 
which is now called ** The Little St. Bernard," but was then 
known as the Alpis Qraia;* and although the obstacles by 
which he was met were necessarily most formidable,f and the 

* Various opinions are entertained as to the pass by which Hannihal 
crossed the Alps ; some asserting that he went over the Great St. Bernard, 
others that it was the Simplon, Mount Viso, Mount Genevre, or Mount Cenis ; 
hut that given in the text was the most prohable route, inasmuch as the 
Little St. Bernard was traversed by a road which was frequently used by the 
inhabitants, and which was much lower than any of the other passes. Those 
who wish to pursue the inquiry further, will find the question lucidly treated 
in a pamphlet entitled, ^* A Criticism of Mr. Ellis's new theory concerning 
the route of Hannibal, with some remarks on the hypothesis of M. Rem- 
plet, by William John Law, M.A., &c. &c. &c.'' Upham and Beet, London,^ 
1855. 

t According to Livy, Pliny, and other ancient authors, Hannibal had trees 
cut down and ignited on the rocks, upon which, when they had become 
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losses amongst his ranks considerable, he nevertheless sneeeeded 
in fifteen days in accomplishing his design, and encamped with 
20>000 African and Spanish foot and 6000 horse in the territory 
of the Insubres^ exactly five month's from the day on which he 
had first set out with his army from New Carthage; 

Haying thus overcome the main difficulty of his mareh, 
Hannibal at once entered the territory of the Taurini (Piedmont), 
whose capital, Augusta (now Turin), he took by storm, and thus 
struck such terror into the surrounding tribes that they one and 
all joined him. In the mean time Scipio had advanced with 
his own army and a body of troops which he had collected in 
Etruria and Cisalpine Gaul, and, haying crossed the Po^ was 
anxious to meet the enemy« Hannibal was stationed on the 
other side of the river Ticinus (now the Ticino)i near the town 
of Ticinum (now Pavia), and there^ after the Romans had passed 
over the stream, the hostile armies engaged on the ensuing 
morning. Scipio had placed his hght troops in front, but they 
were soon routed by the heavy cavalry of the Carthaginians, and 
when the Roman he&yj cavalry took the place of the light troops 
who had broken and ned, the Numidians, who had been placed 
by Hannibal at the wings, closed in upon them and attacked 
them so furiously in the rear that they too were forced to betake 
themselves to flight. The defeat of tlie Aomans was how eom- 
plete ; and Scipio, who was severely wounded in the action^ and 
whose life is said to have been saved by his son, Publius, a youth 
of seventeen years old, retired hastily from the field, and crossed 
the Po with all his army except about 600 men who fell into the 
enemy's hands before they could reach the river. The Romans 
at length halted at Placentia, and thither Hannibal, who crossed 
the Po by a bridge of boats, followed them, and encamped within 
six miles of the town. Here he was joined by a body of 2000 
Gallic foot and 200 horse who had been serving with the Romans, 
but who had now massacred the guard at one of the town gates 
and marchine out had gone over to the Carthaginians. Upon 
this Scipio, Uiinking that his position in the town itself was no 
longer safe, led out his troojps to a hiU near the river Trebia, 
where he was joined by his colleague Sempronius^ who had 
been recalled from Sicily. Hannibal soon followed him, and 
encamped about five miles off with 20,000 foot, 8000 darters and 
slingers, 10,000 horse, and several eleph&nts, the Carthaginians 
being on the eastern and the Romans on the western bank of 
the stream. Sempronius was for an immediate attack^ but Scipio 

flowing with heat, he had Tinegar poured in order to toften them and make 
them easy to cut through ; hut this is in all probability an exaggeration. 
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wished for delay on account of his wound, and he also thought 
that in process of time some of the Gauls might join the Roman 
standard ; and as certain of them^ into whose territory the Car- 
thaginians had made a foray, now came to the Romlm camp 
to complain, this gave Sempronius the opportunity of carrying 
out his wishes. He accordingly sent out a hody of his light 
horse and scattered thbse of the enemy, which gave hiin so much 
confidence in his own strength that he immediately made up his 
mind to croiss the stream so as to give hattle to Hannibal. The 
hanks of the Trebia were thickly wooded, and amongst the 
tangled copses on his side of it the Carthaginian leader had 
placed his brother Mago with 1000 foot and the same number of 
horse, whilst a troop of cavalry was sent over to provoke the 
Romans to an engagement. Sempronius now ordered his men to 
wade across the stream, which was a mountain torrent rather than 
a river> and hence was easily fordable at most seasons of the year; 
now, however, as it was the midst of winter, its waters were half 
frozen and so much swollen that it took the infantry breast high 
as they marched through it. The consequence of this was, that 
when they were met by the troops of the enemy, who had lately 
breakfasted and were fresh and fdll of spirits, they were speedily 
routed, whilst the troops who had been placed in ambush attacked 
them in the rear and added to their dismay and loss. Out of an 
army of about 35,000 only 10,000 escaped, and these fled to 
Placentia ; whilst the weather was so severe that the victors did 
not even pursue them, and lost all their own elephants from the 
effects of the cold. The next day Scipio led the troops who had 
Remained with him in the camp to Placentia, and afterwards to 
Cremona, while Sempronius in, his despatches to Rome declared 
that if it had not been for the intense severity of the weather he 
should have gained a complete victory. After this, the Cartha- 
ginian general led his troops into winter quarters^ along the banks 
of the Po, whilst the Romans stationed themselves in Ariminium 
(now Bimint). 

In the next campaign [a.xj.c* 537] the consul Cneeus Servilius 
went to take the command of the army at Ariminium, whilst his 
colleague, Caius Flaminius, marched into £truria with six legions 
and encamped at Arretium (now Areezo) where he was soon 
followted by ELannibal. The Carthaginians suffered terribly by 
the way in passing through the swamps and marshes formed by 
the Amo, where a great number of their horses and elephants 
perished or were disabled, and the general himself lost an eye on 
the march. As Flaminius was anything but a skilful leader, 
Hannibal was very anxious to bring him to an engagement before 
his colleague (who was now campaigning in ^^jSRWi^^^o^l^ 
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airiTe. la order therefore to aocomplish his object, he committed 
extensile rayages upon the hinds romid Feesmae and Arretium, 
and so provoked Flaminius by the damage he did that the consul, 
dilatory and wavering as he was, determined to give him battle. 
For this purpose he followed him to the neighbourhood of Cor« 
tona, where the Carthaginians had taken up a very advantageous 
position, having the hUls of Cortona on the leflt and the Laeus 
Thrasymenus (now the Logo di Perugia^ on the right. The 
main body of their army was in a valley into which access was 
to be had only*by a narrow pass with hills on either side, and 
on these Hanmbal had placed his cavalry, so as to protect the 
infantry below. The morning after Flaminius had arrived at 
the banks of the lake, a thick mist sprung up and concealed the 
|)Osition of the enemy from the Romans, and they thus marched 
ri^ht upon the Punic forces without being aware of their proxi- 
mity. The consequence was that Flaminius was slain, and 1 5,000 
of his troops csX down almost without a stru^le^ whilst a body 
of 6000 who escaped made their way to a neighbouring hamlet, 
whither they wete pursued by Maherbal^ the commander of the 
Carthaginian cavalry, and there surrendered to him upon his 
guarantee that they should be allowed to depart if they would 
only deliver up their arms. This they agreed to do; but Han- 
nibal declared that Maherbal had no power to mfJce such a 
promise, and he accordingly only allowed those who fought as 
allies of the Romans to depart, uid kept all those who were 
Romans themselves still in custody. 

Although the. death of Flaminius was by no means a subject 
of regret to the aristocratic party, inasmuch as the late consul 
had been one of their bitterest opponents, and had supported a 
law passed by Claudius which inade it ill^;al for any senator to 
keep a merchant ship, and thus excluded them from amassing 
money by trading, yet the news of his defeat quite overwhelmed 
the people ; and when it was further announced that a troop of 
4000 horse Whieh had been sent by Sertilius from Ariminium to 
reinforce Flaminius had been totally routed by a body of the 
Carthaginian light cavalnr, it was resolved to create an extra- 
ordinary musgistrate ; and Quintus Fabius Maximus was made 
pro-diciaiar (as there were no consuls in the city, and therefore 
it was illegal to nominate him dictator), and he chose Marcu9 
Minudus as his master of the horse. 

After his success at the Lacus Thrasymenus, Hannibal remained 
quiet in Picenum during the summer; but when the autumn 
arrived he marched into Apulia, and encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arpi. Thither he was speedily foUowed by the pro* 
dictator with four legions^ but although he used every device to 
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t>ring the Romans to an engagement^ his plans were always 
frastrated hy Fabius^ who resolved upon endeavouring to wear 
out the enemy by delay> and therefore would not meet him in 
action. Accordingly Hannibal went into Samnium, wasting the 
country and burning the towns and villages along his line of 
march^ until he arrived in the Falernian plain, which he ravaged 
as far as Sinuessa, and then encamped on the Yultumus. Fabius 
in the mean time moved along the Massic hills, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of Minucius and his chief officers, and the 
destruction of property which he daily witnessed, he still refused 
to give the enemy battle or to descend from his position amongst 
the hills. At this time it was that the pro- dictator, fearing the 
approach of Hannibal to Rome along the Appian road, sent a 
body of troops to obstruct his passage through a pass neat* 
Terracina, through which the Carthaginians would have to 
march, and at the same time he occupied the town of Casilinum, v 
and posted part of his army on the hill of Callicula, which over- 
looked the entrance to the pass. By these masterly movements 
he totally subverted the plans of Hannibal, who saw that if he 
could not extricate himself from the difficult position in which he 
now was> he and all his army would in all probability be totally 
annihilated ; in order to prevent which, he had recourse to the 
following stratagem. He collected about 2000 oxen and tied to 
their horns faggots which he set on fire^ and then drove them 
towards the Romans who Were guarding the pass. They seeing 
so many lights hastening up the hill, thought that the enemy 
were escaping^ and so leaving their post rushed inlpetuously up 
to the summit, whilst Hannibal, taking advantage of their absence 
led his troops through the pass and succeeded in getting safe to 
Samnium^ and afterwards to Apulia, where he captured the town 
of Geronium and encamped close by its walls, whilst Fabius 
followed him, and occupied a position not far distant; It so 
happened that the pro-dictator was at this period obliged tb go to 
Rome on some religious matters, and Minucius, who was left in 
command, at once departed from the practice of his superior 
officer and gained some triffing victories, which were so magnified 
at Rome that the people with their usual impetuosity were induced 
to pass a bill for making the authority of the master of the horse 
equal to that of the pro-dictator^ and Fabius returned to the army 
with his popularity considerably diminished by that which now 
seemed on his part eitheir timidity or unnecessary delay. When 
he reached the camp, however^ he exhibited no symptoms of 
dissatisfaction^ but merely divided the troops with Minucius, and 
formed another encampment about ^ mile and a half distant from 
his. No sooner had Hannibal learned this, than he^placed 500 
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horse and 5000 foot by night in the various hollows which 
indented the yallej between his position and that of Minu- 
cius^ whilst at the same time he sent a body of light troops to 
occupy an eminence in the middle of the same Tidley so as to 
divert the attention of the Romans from those men who were 
lying in ambush. His plan succeeded admirably^ for Minucius 
sent out his light cavali^ to drive them off^ and then Hannibal 
advanced with his anav, so that Minucius was also forced to bring 
his men into the field* Soon after the action commenced those 
who were in ambush suddenly rose in the rear of the Bonuuis, 
and they were on the point of sustaining a ruinous defeat when 
f'abius appeared with his forces and saved the day. Hannibal 
seeing that his troops were fresh and full of spirits^ was naturally 
afraid to encounter him, and prudently withdrew from the field, 
while Minucius, who acbiowledged the superiority of the dictator's 
tactics over his own^ brought his soldiers to him, and all the 
troops once more encamped together. Fabius, who from his 
conduct of the war had acquired the name of Cunctator, or " the 
dilatory,^' regained his popularity,* was reinstated as commander- 
in-chief, and carried on the campaign through the winter ; during 
which season, however^ nothing except a few skirmishes took 
place. 

The operations of the ensuing year commenced by the occu- 
pation by Hannibal of the town of Cannae, where the Romans 
had their magazines ; and their commanders, finding that their 
allies were showing symptoms of discontent, sent to Rome for 
instructions, as thev now considered themselves in a very perilous 
position. When their messenger arrived, it was determined to 
send a large army to reinforce that which was already in the field, 
and at once to give battle to the enemy. 

The new consuls were Gains Terentius Varro, a plebeian, and 
I^ucius ^milins Paulus, a patrician, and th^ set out with an 
army of 80,000 foot and .6000 horse, besides having an immense 
supply of com and 1000 Balearic slingers and Cretan archers^f 
supplied by Hiero, of Syracuse. The hopes of the officers rested 
altogether on ^milius, who had already oistinguished himself in 
theJUyrian wars, whilst they knew that his colleague was rash 

* The caution of Q. Fabius is extoUed hj Cicero, De Off. i 24^ and he 
quotes the following lines of Ennius in his praise :— 
Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem 
Ergo postque magisque Tin nunc gloria claret. 
t The island of Crete (now Candia) was always celebrated for its archers, 
as were the Baleares Insulse {Majorca and Minorea) for stingers* See Horace^ 
Od. iT. 9, 17 ; Virgil, Georg. i. 309 ; Ovid's Met. ii. 727. 
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and unskilful. When, therefore, the consular army arrived at 

its encampment on the Aufidus, Fabius urgently pressed upon 

^milius the necessity of caution and the danger that would 

ensue if Varro should be allowed to execute his plan of attacking 

the enemy at all hazards. The division of ^milius lay on the 

south, that of Varro on the north bank of the river, and after 

several days' manoeuveringi during which Hannibal in vain endea-» 

voured to bring his adversaries to an actiouj ^milius crossed the 

Aufidus and joined his colleague. The Carthaginians soon followed 

him, and as the adverse forces were now close to and opposite 

each other, it was no longer possible to avoid an engagement* 

The Boman troops faced the south, whilst the Carthaginians, 

who, together with their allies the Gauls> mustered about 40,000 

foot and 6000 horse, fronted the north, having the river in their 

rear» The flanks of each army were touched by a reach formed 

by the stream, and each had their cavalry on the wings, the 

Spanish and Gallic horse facing the Romans under ^miHus on 

the left, and the Numidian cavfdry being opposite to that under 

Varro on the right. The late consul Servilius commanded the 

. Roman centre, whilst on the Funic side Hanno led the right 

wing, Hasdrubal the left, and Hannibal himself the centre, the 

whole of their front being drawn up in the form of a crescents 

The battle was, as usual, commenced by the hght troops and the 

cavalry. On the left the Romans were routed by an impetuous 

charge of the Spanish and Gallic cavalry, and fled along the river« 

By this time the heavy-armed troops in the centre had come into 

action, and one division of the Romans had defeated those Gauls 

and Spaniards who were opposed to them there, when foolishly 

following them up they were surrounded by the' African infantry^ 

which wheeled round from the right and left, and entirely enclosed 

them. iEmilius now hastened from the right wing and took the 

command of that part of the centre which was not surroundedi 

and was opposed to Hannibal himself. The fighting was con« 

tinned most obstinately on both sides, till Hasdrubal, who by this 

time had cut to pieces almost all the Roman horse^ and had sent the 

Numidians to pursue those who had fled, came up with his heavy 

cavaliy and fell upon the rear of the Roman infantry. All hope 

of gaining the day now deserted the Romans. iEmilius fell 

whilst bravely leading on his men, and not a single survivor 

remained of that portion of the centre which had been sur* 

rounded. The remainder of the infantry also suffered severely^ 

and the Numidians almost cut to pieces the cavalry of the allies ; 

a body of 10,000 foot, whom jSlmilius had left to guard the 

lloman camp, made an attack upon that of the Carthaginians 

during the battlci but Hannibal drove tibem back to their own 
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quarters with a loss of 2000 men, and they were then forced to 
surrender. Thus terminated the memorable battle of Cannse, 
which was fought on May 21st, a. u. c. 538, and which ended 
by a defeat more disastrous to the Romans than any they had 
hitherto sustained. The consul Yarro escaped to Yenusia with 
only seyenty horse, and out of the 80,000 foot that went into 
action, all but 3000 were destroyed or taken prisoners, whilst of 
the cayalry 2000 were taken prisoners, and all the rest, except 
370, fell upon the field. Amongst the slain were the late consul 
Seryilius and the late master of the horse Minucius, together 
with two quaestors, twenty-one tribunes, and a considerable num- 
ber of past consuls, praetors, aediles, and senators. On the side 
of the conquerors the loss was estimated at about 4000 Gauls, 
1500 Africans and Spaniards, and somewhat above 200 horse. 
It is stated by Livy that the tlomans laboured under a great 
disadvantage from their position, inasmuch as just before the 
action commenced a strong south wind, called the Yultumus, 
arose and blew clouds of dust into their eyes, and it is even said 
that Hannibal himself caused the ground to be ploughed up, in 
order that this very circumstance might happen. If, however, 
any such thing did take place, it was clearly occasioned not so 
much by the superior tactics of Hannibal as by the folly of Yarro 
in choosing a situation where his troops would be exposed to 
such an inconvenience. After the battle was lost, those who 
escaped fled to the town of Canusium, and put themselves under 
the command of Appius Claudius and Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
who were military tribunes, but Lucius Csecilius Metellus and 
sundry other young noblemen who were there, despairing of their 
country, resolved to abandon it and take service under some 
foreign prince. Hereupon Scipio, when he heard of their inten- 
tion, rushed in upon them as they were sitting in consultation 
with his sword drawn, and made them, by the threat of immediate 
death, solemnly swear that they would not desert their country ; 
and, upon their return home, they were degraded from their rank 
as knights, and reduced to that of terarians. 

"When the news of the overthrow at Cannae reached the city^ 
nothing could exceed the grief and consternation of the inha^t 
bitants ; the senate alone maintained a calm dignity amidst the 
general fear and lamentation, and measures were concerted as to 
the plans to be pursued for the future. Meantime, a general 
mourning for thirty days was ordered, and Quintus t*abius Pictor, 
the earliest Roman historian, was sent to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, and in accordance with its behests a Greek and a Gaid of 
either sex were buried alive in the cattle market, a fact which 
dearly proves that the Romans had not yet attained to a decree 
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of civilization sufficient to prevent their committing acts of most 
barbarous and superstitious wickedness, under the idea that they 
were all the time performing the solemn duties of religion. 
Having thus, as thej conceived, propitiated the deities, they 
began to take active measures for their self-defence, and prepared 
to resist to the utmost the further progress of their powerful 
opponents* 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE OCCUPATION OP CAPUA BY HANNIBAL TO THE 
CAPTURE OF SYRACUSE BY MARCELLUS. 

Success of Hannibal amongst the Roman allies — His admission into Capua — 
Measures taken at Carthage for the prosecution Of the war — Effects of the 
occupation of Capua upon Hannibal's troops — His march to Nola — Opera- 
tions of Marcellus — Plot against the Romans — Its discovery — ^Victory of 
Marcellns — Return of Hannibal to Capua — Losses of the Romans under 
Fulvius Sempronius Gracchus And Lucius Postumius — Critical position of 
Rome — Internal measures of safety — SuccessISs of the Scipios in Spain — 
Aifairs of Sicily — Embassy from Philip Of Macedon to Hannibal — Roman 
operations under Laevinus and Marcellus— Repulse of Hannibal at Nola — 
Reduction of Sardinia by the Romans— Their progress in Spain — Operations 
in Italy — Victory of Tib. Gracchus neat BeneVentum-^Marcellus in Sicily 
—His siege of Syracuse — Archimedes — Massacre at Enha— Revolt of the 
Sicilian towns-^Progtess of the Scipios -in Spain— ^Syphax and Masinissa — 
faking of Tarentum by Hannibal, and of Syracuse by Marcellus — Hia 
cruelties — !^lunder of Syracuse — Death of Archimedes — Character of Mar- 
cellus— ^His appointment as governor of Sicily. 

After the battle of Cannae great apprehension was felt at Rome 
that the victorious general would march straight for the city ; but 
he saw that she would be much more effectually weakened if 
he could detach her allies from her, and with this view he endea- 
voured by all possible means to bring them over to his own side* 
'the Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians, most of the Greek towns, a 
great part of Apulia, and the whole of Cisalpine Gaul, now joined 
him, and Rome appeared as though she would be inevitably 
rtdned. Nevertheless> amid all her misfortunes, she exhibited 
the greatest firmness, insomuch that the senate even now refiised 
to ransom some prisoners who were in Hannibal's hands, on the 
ground that the money paid for their liberation i^ould be em- 
ployed against their own country^ and they even thanked Terentius 
Varro, upon his return after the overthrow at Cannee, because 
that by the very fact of his giving battle he hiid shown that, 
although he had lost the day, he st^ had not despaired of what 
Home might be able to effect. 

Meantime, Hannibal had advanced to CUpua, where he was 
treacherously admitted by certain members of the aristocratic 
t)arty, and having taken up his quarters in that luxurious and 
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eDenrating city, he sent his hrother Mago to Carthage to demand 
farther supplies and to urge the prosecution of the war with the 
utmost vigour. There was, however, in the Carthaginian senate 
a party indined to peace, and when these appeared to be gaining 
ground in the assembly, Mago^ we are told, emptied out on the 
floor of the senate-house a bushel measure full of gold rings (which 
were the ornaments worn by the equestrian order at Rome) to 
show how great the losses of their enemies had been. The 
senate upon seeing this became so elated that it was immediately 
resolved to comply with the wishes of Hannibal, and Mago 
was despatched to Spain to raise a mercenary force of 20,000 
foot and 4000 horse, with which he was to join his brother^ 
whilst at the same time 4000 Numidians> 40 elephants, and a 
considerable sum of money were sent to reinforce him at once in 
Campania. 

It has been remarked that, from the time of the occupation of 
Capua by Hannibal, his fortunes turned, and that his military 
renown began henceforth to decline ; facts which may perhaps 
have arisen from the following drcubstances : — Firstly, his 
soldiers became enervated and corrupted by the Ufe of ease and 
self-indulgence in which they were Uving ; and, secondly, although 
Hannibal had been so often victorious, yet in every encounter he 
had necessarily suffered severe losses^ which he was obliged to 
fill up as best he could ; and therefore his army, instead of being 
composed of the trained soldiers and steady veterans whom he 
had originally brought with him from Carthage, now consisted 
in a great measure of raw recruits and needy adventurers. 

The great object of the Carthaginian leader was to secure 
for himself some sea-port, in order that he might be able to open 
a communication with his native city, and thus obtain better 
troops and more plentiful supplies. He was unsuccessful in 
attempts which he made for this purpose upon Neapolis and 
Cumae, and therefore led his troops to Nola. The praetor Mar< 
cellus, however, had hastened from Casilinum, and entered the 
town before the Carthaginians arrived, and for two days skirmishes 
were carried on without any advantage to either side. At length 
it was announced to Marcellus by some of the senators that 
certain of their fellow-citizens had laid a plot to shut out the 
Roman forces next time they should quit the town, and then to 
admit the enemy. In consequence of this information^ the 
Roman general gave strict orders that not a man should go 
beyond the gates or show himself upon the walls, and then 
conjecturing that Hannibal would storm the town, he drew up 
his army in order of battle vdthin its precincts* The event 
justified the precaution he had taken; for Hannibal, seeing no onQ 
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issue forth from the gates, knew that the plot in his favour had 
heen discovered by the Romans, and he therefore now led his 
troops close up to the walls and began to prepare for an assault. 
On a sudden, however, all the gates were thrown open simul- 
taneously, the Romans sallied forth, and Hannibal's forces were 
thrown into such confusion that after suffering a considerable 
loss he was forced to sound a retreat, and went first to Acerrae, 
which its inhabitants had evacuated upon his approach, and then 
after an unsuccessful attempt upon CasiUnum he returned to 
Capua, where he retired into winter quarters. Marcellus having 
instituted an inauiry into the conduct of the Nolan conspirators, 
had seventy of them executed, and an end was thus put to mili- 
tary operations until the ensuing spring [a. u. c. 540]. 

The campaign opened with a renewed attempt of Hannibal 
upon Casilinum, and 25,000 Romans took the field under the 
dictator Junius to oppose him. Junius, however, was forced to 
go to Rome, and left strict orders with his master of the horse, 
Fulvius Sempronius Gracchus, not to engage the enemy until his 
return. The consequence of this was, that, as Hannibal lay 
between him and the town, he was unable to send in provisions 
to the besieged, who, after having been forced by the severity of 
the famine to eat their leather shields and sandals, and all manner 
of loathsome food, were at last forced to capitulate, and most of 
the Bruttian towns soon followed their example. 

At the same time the Romans met with another terrible 
disaster in the north of Italy; for as Lucius Fostumius, the 
consul elect, was marching with 25,000 men through a wood, 
the trees on a sudden fell down upon them and crushed Fostu- 
mius himself and almost his whole army to death ; a fact which 
was occasioned by a stratagem on the part of the Gauls, who had 
sawn the trees nearly through, so that they could easily be thrown 
down, and then having stationed themselves behind them, they 
pushed them over upon the heads of the Romans as they were 
marching under them. The consul's skull was formed into a 
goblet by the barbarous foe, and was used to hold Hbations at 
their most solemn public sacrifices. 

Owing to these misfortunes Rome was now placed in a very 
critical position, for she had been deserted by many of her allies, 
whose fertile territories afforded ample supphes to her enemies, 
and owing to the ravages of the war the country was untilled 
and uncared for, whilst scarcely sufficient of her agricultural 
population were left to produce the common necessary fruits of 
the earth. At the same time the public exchequer was almost 
drained ; and those who were of the miUtanr age were so few in 
number compared with the vacancies that had been occasioned 
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in the ranks of the army, that gladiators were enCliflted, and a 
body of 8000 slaves purchased, to be employed as soldiers. 
MoreoTer, the sraate had become so reduced that it was found 
necessary to augment it, and the whole body politic was so dis- 
organised that it was deemed dangerous to entrust the selection 
of the new memOers as usual to the censors. Marcus Fabius 
Buteo, the oldest of all who had filled the office of censor, was 
appointed to fill up the vacancies, which he did by selecting first 
those who had held offices of state since the time of L. iEmihus 
and Q. Flaminius, but who had not yet been senators, and then 
those who had had in their houses either the spoils of an enemy 
or a civic crown,* until the number of 177 new members was 
enrolled. Meantime^ Fabius Maximus was given to Gracdius as 
a colleague in the place of the unfortunate Postumius, and thus 
ended the third year of the war in Italy. 

In the year in which the battles of the Ticinus and Trebia were 
fought (see pp. 152» 153) it may be remembered that Hannibal 
left his brother Hasdmbal in command in Spain, and Cnsens 
Scipio> who Was sent thither from Rome, opposed the Carthagi- 
nians with great vigour until in the ensuing year [a.u.c, 537] 
his brother Publius went to join him with an army of 8000 men^ 
thirty ships, and an immense supply of stores. The successes of 
the Bioman commanders in Spain were so great during the next 
year, that almost all its inhabitants joined them, and by the time 
that Hasdrubal was recalled to Carthage, in consequence of a 
dispute which had arisen between his countrymen and a Numi'^ 
dian chief named Syphax [a.u.c. 541], the whole country^ with a 
very few exceptions, openly declared in favour of Rome. 

But Italy and Spain were not the only countries in which the 
Roman arms were now actively employed ; for events in Sicily 
had occurred which again rendered it necessary that they sho^dd 
be engaged in that island also. 

Soon a^r the battle of Cannae, Hiero, the faithful ally of Romej 
died at the advanced age of upwards of 90 (for fifty of which he 
had occupied the throne), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, an ambitious young man, who thought that the mis- 
fortunes which the Romans were suffering [b.c. 216-215] 
afforded him an excellent opportunity for throwing off all con-" 

* These crowns {corontB) were bestowed for yarioiis state services, and 
diifered in the materials of which they were made. They were called, 1. the 
Obsidionalu; 2. the Civica; 3. the NavaUa, or Rostrata (called also the 
Clasnca); 4. the Muralis; 5. the Castreruis, or Vattaria; 6. the Triumphalis/ 
7. the Ovalis ; 8. the Oleagma. There were also several eoronm adapted for 
and used on private occasions. For a fall description of all of them, see 
Smiikj Die. of AntiguUies, sub. voc. '' Corona.'' 
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nexion trith them and making himself absolute. In order there- 
fore to accomphsh his object^ he sent an embassy to Hannibal to 
assist him ; but the Carthaginians would only consent to their 
alliance on condition that I&eronymus would divide Sicily with 
them. These terms were accepted by the Syracusan monarch, 
who forthwith commenced hostiUties ; and although he was assas- 
sinated very soon afterwards^ yet his views were advocated by a 
strong party after his deaths and the Roman influence began 
to decline considerably throughout the island. A fresh revolu- 
tion soon broke out, in which Hippocrates and Epicydes, the 
ambassadors whom Hannibal had sent to Sjrracuse, were invested 
with the chief command^ and steps were taken at Rome to raise 
a force sufficient to go to Sicily^ land put an end to the disturb- 
ances in the islands 

In the next year another accession to the Carthaginian side 
was made in the person of Philip, the son of Demetrius, king of 
Macedon,* who had just concluded the " Social War," in his own 
country, and now sent an embassy to Hannibal, offering to invade 
Italy with a fleet of 200 ships, if after the conquest of that 
country the Carthaginians would agree to assist him in adding 
the whole of Greece and its islands to his own dominions. For- 
tunately the ships in which the envoys were returning were 
intercepted by the Romans, so that they had time to send Publius 
Valerius Flaccus with fifty ships to Tarentum, and the praetor 
Marcus Valerius Lsevinus received orders to lead a land-force to 
the same dty, with orders, if necessary, to land his troops on the 
opposite coa^, and make it the seat of war. At this time Mar* 
ceUus was sent by the consul Fabius to the defence of Nola, 
which Hannibal was again preparing to attack, having been joined 
by Hanno with his forces^ from Bruttium. Marcellus drew up 
his troops as before^ within the walls, and a partial engagement 
took place, but was terminated by a sudden storm. On the third 
day, however, a general action was fought, in which Hannibal was 
repulsed with a loss of 5000 men and six elephants, and en the 
day after the battle a troop of 1272 Spanish and Numidian horse 
deserted him and went over to the Romans. After this defeat 
Hannibal went into winter quarters near Arpi, in ApuUa, and 
Hanno succeeded in reducing the whole of the Greek towns in 
Bruttium, except Rhegium, which alone remained firm in her 
allegiance to Rome. 

At the same time a formidable revolt broke out in Sardinia, 
headed by a native named Hampsicora, and the praetor Manlius 

* For the hvitory of his reign see " History of Greece/' pp. 216 — 284. John 
Weale, London, 1854. 
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was sent out to qaell it. When h^ n^rriyed, he found that Hamp* 
sicora had entrusted the command of the insurgents to his son, 
who wa$ a rash and inexperienced youth; he therefore determined 
at once to give battle, and the residt of the engagement was, that 
Hampsicora's army was defeated with a loss of 3000 slain, and 
1800 tak^ prisoners. This action would in all probabihty hare 
completely put an end to the hopes of the rebels had not Has- 
drubal now arrived with an army from Carthage to support them. 
Another battle soon took place, in which Hampsicora and the 
Carthaginians were totally overthrown, having lost 12,000 men in 
the action, while 3700, amongst whom were Hasdrubal and two 
o£^cers of high rank, named Hanno and Mago, were taken pri- 
soners. A few days after this Hampsicora killed himself in 
despair, and the whole island was reduced to submission. 

In Spain also the Roman arms were now progressing favourably, 
for the Soipios defeated the Punic leaders, Hasdrubal, Mago, and 
Hamilcar, both at lUiturgis and Intibili (having lonted, it is said, 
an army of 60^000 with only 16,000 oi; their own side), and 
several more of the native tribes declared openly against the 
Carthaginians. 

Hannibal, it may be remembered, was now near Arpi, and the 
consul Falnus had returned to take the command of his army, 
after having been home for the purpose of holding the elections. 
The Campanians therefore, fearing that Fabius would at once 
besiege Capua, sent to beg Hannibal to hasten to their defence. 
He accordingly encamped on Mount Tifata, and thence moving 
onwards he made an unsuccessful attempt upon Puteoli, and 
ultimately, at the ipvitation of the democratic party in Nola, he 
resolved to make one more attempt upon that town [a.u.c. 540]. 
He was, however, again foiled by Marcellus, who had already 
occupied it with a force of 6000 foot and 3000 horse, and having 
been somewhat worsted in an action under its walls he retired to 
Tarentum, where he knew that some of the inhabitants, who had 
been his prisoners, and as such treated kindly by him, were 
secretly at work in his fkvour. Meantime Hanno, seeing that it 
would be useless to hnger any longer in Bruttium, went into 
Samnium, and encamped with 17)000 foot and 1200 horse, about 
three miles from Beneventiun, laying waste the country around 
him. Upon this Tiberius Gracchus, who, according to the orders 
of Fabius, had occupied the town with two legions of Folones, or 
volunteer slaves, assembled them all one day in the market place, 
and after promising them that each one who brought him the 
head of an enemy should receive his freedoip> he led them out to 
liattle. At dfiy-break au action commenced, which continued for 
four hours^ uunng which time the Volones were much impeded 
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bj carrying tlie heads of their slaughtered adversaries in their 
hands, until at length, by the order of Gracchus, they threw them 
down, and thus- having fuller use of their weapons, they drove the 
enemy to their camp with great slaughter, and only 2000 of them 
escaped. Gracchus then conferred their promisea freedom upon 
the slaves, and led them back to Beneventum, where they 
were publicly feasted in the streets of the city, having their 
heads adorned with fillets of white wool, and being everywhere 
followed with congratulations and songs of triumph, whilst Grac- 
chus had the scene painted in the temple of Liberty, which had 
be^i built by his father on the Aventine. Meantime Fabius and 
Marcellus reduced Casilinum, and Tarentum was garrisoned by a 
force under M. Valerius, whilst a party of Lucanians, who were 
sent to attack Hanno, were cut to pieces without having effected 
the sl^htest loss in his ranks. 

At this period it was that Marcellus, to whom the conduct 
of the war m Sicily had been entrusted, sailed to the island, and 
commenced the siege of Syracuse [a.u.c. 540]. All his attempts, 
however, to reduce it were foiled by the skill of the great mathe<- 
Tuatician Archimedes, who by his ingenious contrivances blew up 
the works of the Romans, destroyed their engines, and even, it is 
said, although no reliance can be placed upon the assertion, 
set on fire their ships of war by means of immense burning 
glasses.* It is, however, stated on better authority, that he actu- 
ally Hfled their vessels out of the water by the use of large 
machines invented for the purpose, and so baffled Marcellus, that 
he was obliged to convert the siege into a blockade. Pending 
these operations, Himilco had gained over Agrigentum, and the 
Murgantines put into his hands their town, together with all the 
Roman troops, and magazines which were in it, upon which the 
Roman governor of iflnna, suspecting the people of that town of a 
similar design, fell upon them as they were sitting at a public 
assembly, and put them all to the sword, whilst Marcellus directed 
that the plunder should be given up to the soldiers. That this 
act was not only cruel, but impohtic, soon appeared from the fact 
that several of the Sicilian towns now declared for the Carthagi- 
nians, inasmuch as £nna was considered sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter Proserpine,f and the Romans, by their massacre of its 

* Keither LiTy, Plntarch, or Polybiiu mentions the bnnung-gl^ses ; but the 
latter gives an account of the lifting of the ships, and tells us that MarceUas, 
upon seeing the effect produced, exclaimed, that ** the Syracusan used the 
Roman ships as if they were water-buckets.'' 

t The scene of ** the rape of Proserpine," (i. e, her seizure by Pluto, who 
took her to the infernal regions, and made her his wife,) was laid by the poets 
?it£Uma* See Ovid's Fasti, iv. 389-4»20. 
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inhabitants, not only yiolated the law of nations, but offered a 
gross insult to the religious feelings of the islanders. 

During the next year [a. u. g. 541] no nuHtary exploit of any 
great importance took place, as Marcellus lay quiet before SyrtL" 
cnse, and Hannibal remained in the ricinity of Tarentum. Never- 
theless the consul Q. Fabius Maximus (the son of the late consul 
and the colleague of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus) recovered 
Arpi ; whilst in Spain the Scipios were still extending the Roman 
dominions, and had sent to Syphax the Numidian king, who was 
at war with the Carthaginians, to propose to him terms of alliance. 
This offer was gladly accepted by Syphax : but a portion of his 
subjects, called the Massesylians, formed a league with the Carthat 
ginians, and their leader, Masinissa, a youth of only seventeen 
years of age, gave the troops of Syphax such a total defeat that 
the king fled, and intended to take re^e in Spain, but was prcr 
vented from doing so by the vigilance and close pursuit of Masir 
nissa. 

The next year [a. u, c. 542] was one of the most important in 
the war, and an army of twenty-three legions took the field under 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Claudius, the consuls. 

The first operation of the year was the taking of Tarentum by 
Hannibal, which was accomplished in the following manner. 
Some Tarentine hostages, who were at Home, had made their 
escape from the city, but were re-captured and thrown down from 
the Tarpeian rock, a summary proceeding which so enraged their 
relatives at Tarentum, that thirteen of them entered into a cont 
spiracy to give up the town to the Carthaginians. At the head 
of the conspirators were two young men, named Philemenns and 
Nico, who left the town on the pretence of going hunting, but in 
reality to confer with Hannibal as to the best means for carrying 
out their plan. At his suggestion, therefore, they constantly 
seized upon flocks of cattle, which he caused to be driven up to 
the walls, and bv distributing them amongst the soldiers gained 
great credit, both for their liberality and courage. After this had 
been several times repeated, Philemenns, who had always been 
much given to the pleasures of the chase, constantly went out, 
andjetumed laden with game, which he gave into the hands of the 
guards of that gate by which he left and returned. By these 
means he so completely lulled all suspicion on the part of Livius, 
the Boman comnuindant, that orders were given to the soldiers to 
admit him whenever his whistle should be heard outside the walls. 
Meantime Hannibal, who had encamped about two days' march 
from the city, fearing lest the Romans should suspect some 
plot, from the fact of his remaining inactive so long in the same 
place, feigned severe illness until aU things were matured for the 
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execution of his design, and then having selected 10,000 picked 
troops, and sent out a body of Numidian cavalry to scour the 
country, he set forth from his camp, guided by Pbilemenus, so 
that he might reach Tarentum at midnight. It was arranged by 
the conspirators that tidings of the scouring of the country by the 
Numidian horse should be given to Livius whilst he was at a 
banquet, and he, thinking the matter of Uttle or no importance, 
merely ordered a party of Tarentine cavalry to drive them o£P, 
and then went quietly home. This fact clearly proved to the 
conspirators that the Komans had no suspicion of their design, 
and accordingly when Hannibal lit a fire (which was the signal 
agreed upon to show that he was ready to rush in), the gates on the 
eastern side of the town were opened by the traitors, who slew the 
guards, whereupon the Carthaginians entered and marched straight 
to the marketrplace. At the same time Fhilemenus had got admis- 
sion, with 1 000 Africans, at the gate by which he ordinarily entered, 
for as he appeared before it with the carcass of a wild boar on his 
shoulders, the guards thought he had, as usual, been out hunting, 
and so let him in without suspicion. He now joined Hannibal at 
the market-place, and then, by the order of the conspirators, an 
indiscriminate slaughter of all the Romans commenced. Th^ 
soldiers flocking to the theatre, to see what was the matter (being 
deceived by the call of some of their own trumpets, of which 
^ Fhilemenus and his party had obtained possession) were slain as 
they arrived, and Livius with difficulty escaped in a boat to the 
citadel, which was situated on a small peninsula lying to the south 
of the town, being protected by a pass and a strong wall on the 
side next to the city, whilst on the other side it effectually com- 
manded the harbour. 

On the morning after his occupation of the town, Hannibal 
sumtDoned all the Tarentines into the market-place, and told 
~{hem that it was only against the Romans that he waged war, 
and directed them to set a mark upon their doors, in order to pre- 
vent their houses being pillaged by the Punic soldiers. This 
having been done, his troops fell upon and rifled the dwelling- 
places of every Roman in the town, and Hannibal, after completing 
certain works by which he intended to secure the city, retired to 
the distance of about five miles from the walls, and encamped on 
the river Galesus. The works, however, which he had constructed^ 
and some othess which he beean, against the citadel, were scion 
destroyed by the Romans, and as he saw that he could not hope 
to reduce this latter place except by sea, he had recourse to the 
following plan for accomplishing his object. He hauled his ships 
up on land, and then had them pushed along a street which ran 
ftcross the peninsula, until ho launched them again in thf» open 
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sea^ and, then leaving a garrison in the town and his vessels at 
anchor before the citadel, he retired once more to his winter 
quarters. 

"Whilst affairs were in this position in Italy, Marcellus was still 
pressing on the siege of Syracuse, and at length treachery on the 
part of some of the inhabitants enabled him to effect that which 
all his exertions had hitherto failed to accomplish. 

Some deserters had informed him that on a certain night the 
inhabitants would assemble to celebrate a festival held in honour 
of Diana, and that as they would then be off their guard, and 
probably overcome by the quantity of wine which they were 
accustomed to drink upon such occasions, he could then easily 
enter the city. Accordingly upon the night indicated he scaled 
the walls, and occupied those suburbs of the city which were called 
Tyche and Neapolis together with the heights of Epipolse, from 
whence he surveyed the city itself, and is said to have burst into 
tears when he thought of the destruction with which he was about 
to visit it. This act, however, of tender-heartedness, even if it 
really occurred, was but of short duration ; for the cruelties com- 
mitted by him when the city fell into his hands can scarcely find 
a parallel in history. 

Although, however, the Romans had thus succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into and reducing part of the town, still the older 
portions of it, called Acradina and Ortygia, held out against the 
invaders for some time, whilst Epicydes was endeavouring in every 
way to obtain succours from the Carthaginians. In these attempts, 
however, he was constantly baffled by the Romans, and seeing that 
all hope of saving the city was now at an end he nominated a 
certain number of governors, and then retired to Agrigentum. A 
surrender on equitable terms would now have taken place, as cer- 
tain strategic or military leaders, were appointed for the purpose of 
treating with Marcellus, had not some Roman des\erters persuaded 
the mercenary troops not to give up the city, and these having 
killed the strategi appointed six governors of their own, and pre- 
pared for further resistance. . At length, however, jealousies arose 
amongst these commandants, and the governor of Acradina, a 
Spaniard, by name Mericus, made a secret agreement with Mar- 
cellus to deliver up the town to him. Accordingly at night he 
admitted the Romans within the walls, and at day-break they 
commenced their work of carnage and plunder. The streets 
flowed with blood, and thousands were sold as slaves or perished 
with hunger in the fields. Amongst those who were killed, was 
the celebrated philosopher Archimedes, who was found by one of 
the Roman sol(tiers in a room, engaged in his mathematical studies, 
and was immediately slain by him ; but Marcellus^ it is said 
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jnuch grieved at this circumstance, and gave his corpse an honour- 
able burial, [a. u. c. 542.] At the same time, the temples, 
palaces, and private edifices were despoiled of everything valuable 
which they contained, and many spendid pictures, statues^ and 
other works of taste and genius, were sent to Rome, to adorn 
that city, by the conqueror. Thus, the Romans began to acquire 
that love for and appreciation of Greek art, which led them 
to imitate its most renowned productions ; and as Marcellus was 
the instrument by which these works becanie known to his fellow- 
countr3rmen, he was considered by them, not only as a great mili- 
tary commander, but as a type of refinement ai^d humanity, whereas, 
in reality, he was probably one of the most merciless generals 
into whose hands a conquered city ever fell. When MaroeUus 
returned home, an ovation* was decreed to him, which, however, 
from the number and splendour of the spoils which were displayed, 
rather resembled a triumph ; and when the allotment of tiie pro- 
vinces took place Maresellus was made governor of Sicily. 

* An ovation was a lesser kind of triumph, in which the victorious general 
entered the city on foot, and not in a four-horsed chariot as at a triumph. 
The word is derived from wm, a " sheep," the animal offered up on the occa- 
sion. See Sjmth*8 Dictionary of Antiquities, suh. voc. " Oyatio." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FROM Hannibal's march towards rome to the end of 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

Operations in Campania — Victories of Hannibal in Lucania and Apulia — De- 
feat and death of the Scipios in Spain — March of Hannibal towards Rome 
— His retirement into Bruttium — Surrender of Capua — P. Scipio sent to 
Spain — ^Various opinions concerning him — His character — Operations of 
Lnvinus in Greece — Campaign of Scipio in Spain — His capture of Carthago 
Nova — Defeat and death of C. Fulvius near Herdonia — Further operations 
in Italy — Retaking of Tarentum by Fabius — Sncoesses of Scipio in Spain — 
Death of Marcellus — March of Hasdrubal into Italy — Campaign of C. CI. Nero 
— Battle of the Metaurus — Its effects — Continuation of Scipio's operations 
in Spain — His victory near Baecula — Its effects — Proposals of Masinissa— 
Alliance formed by Scipio with Sypha:^ — His return to Spain — Destruction 
of Castillo and IlHturgis — Revolt of the Spanish princes — Mutiny in the 
Roman army at Sucro— Its suppression — Reduction of the Spanish princes 
— Interview of Scipio and Masinissa-r^Causeof his alliance with Rome — Re- 
turn of Scipio to Rome — His triumph and election to the consulate — His 
policy writh regard to the conduct of the war — Opposition to his making 
Africa the seat of war — Plan of Scipio to dtifeat it — His expedition to Sicily 
— C. LsbUus in Africa — Counter-operations of the Carthaginians in Italy — 
Landing of Scipio in Africa — Preparations made by the Carthaginians — Aid 
sent by Syphax — Encampment of Scipio near Utica — Burning of the Nu- 
midian camp by the Romans — Destruction of the Carthaginian army — 
Further operations — Capture of Syphax — Marriage of Masinissa with So- 
phonisba — Death of Sophonisba — Negotiations for peace between Rome 
and Carthage — ^Return of Hannibal to Carthage — Renewal of hostilities-* 
Battle of Zama — Its effects — Conditions of peace between Rome and Car- 
thage — Return of Scipio to Rome — His triumph — The name of ** AMcanus" 
conferred on him by the Senate — Termination of the war. 

Whilst the operations, just described, were taking place in 
Sicily, and Hannibal was yet at Tarentum, tlie consuls Quintus 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius encamped at the Sammite town of 
Bovianum, with a view to the reduction of Capua, and the Cam- 
panians, who were unable to get in their crops on account of the 
enemy's presence near their territory, sent to beg a supply of 
com from Hannibal. Hereupon the Punic general despatched 
Hanno with orders . to furnish the apphcants with what they re- 
quired, and the latter encamped at Beneventum, and told the 
Campanians to come and fetch as much as they wished. They 
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brought, however, only forty waggons, and Hanno seeing that 
such a small supply would be useless, appointed them to come on 
another day. In the mean time the Beneven tines sent to inform 
the consul of what had happened, and when the Campanians 
went again with 2000 waggons and an immense crowd of people, 
Fulvius, who had entered the town secretly by night, rushed out 
upon them, and then pressed forward for Hanno's camp. At 
this time Hanno was himself abseii^t on a foraging expedition, 
and as his camp lay on a hill the Romans had much difficulty 
in capturing it. At length, however, they succeeded, ^nd then 
the consuls entered Campania, and laid waste the country as they 
proceeded on their way towards Capua. They were soon, how- 
ever, met by the Campanians, supported by a body of 2000 horse, 
which had been sent by Hannibal, and 1500 of the Romans were 
killed by a sudden sally which the enemy made upon their forces 
when they were on their march. Soon after this Hannibal hini- 
self arrived, and an action was commenced, which was, however, 
put an end to by the appearance of a body of Roman troops 
' who had come from Lucania to reinforce their own countrymen, 
but which each party supposed to belong to the adverse sid.e. 
After the engagement had been thus suddenly terminated, the 
consuls divided the army, and Claudius marched into Lucania, 
whilst Fulvius went towards Cumse. Hannibal lost no time in 
following the forn^er (who, however, gave him the slip, and 
returned to Capua), and the rashness of the Roman senate soon 
gave the Carthaginian an opportunity of gaining another victory. 
It so happened that a certain centurion named Marcus Cen- 
tenius possessed a knowledge of the country in Lucania, and he 
boasted to the senate of the mischief which such knowledge would 
enable him to do to the enemy if he were only entrusted with the 
command of about 5000 men. The senate hereupon foolishly 
voted him 8000 troops, and, being joined by almost as many 
volunteers on his march into Lucania, he was upon his arrival 
there soon brought to an action by Hannibal. The result was just 
such an one as might have been expected, for the Romans were so 
cut to pieces that only about 1000 of them escaped, and Hannibal 
marched on without opposition to the Apulian town of Hordonia, 
near which the prsetor Cnseus Fulvius lay with an army of 
18,000 men. Here, again, owing to the incapacity of the Roman 
leader, and the total want of cBscipUne among his troops, the 
Carthaginians gained an easy victory, and not more than 200O 
Romans escaped from the rout. 

Whilst misfortune appeared thus to attend the Roman arms in 
Italy, Marcellus was still in Sicily, where he had defeated the 
Carthaginians soon after the surrender of Syracuse upon the 
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river Him^ra; and the Scipios, who were in Spain, were endea- 
vouring to extend the Roman dominion in that country. At 
length, Publius, hearing that a native prince named Indibilis was 
bringing 7500 men to jdin the Punic 'forces, set out to give him 
battle on the road, but was defeated and slain; whilst about a 
month afterwards his brother Cnaeus and his army meeting with 
a similar fate [a. tJ. c. 543], the troops who survived formed 
themselves into one body, and placed themselves under the com- 
mand of a knight named Lucius Marcius, under whom they drove 
back the enemy, and twice stormed their camp with considerable 
success. 

Meantime, in Italy the siege of Capua was being vigorously 
pressed by the consuls, and as they had completely invested the 
town famine began to be felt within the walls, and it was found 
almost impossible to Communicate with Hannibal. At length, 
however, the besieged contrived to make known to him their 
desperate position, and he at once hastened to their aid. An 
unsuccessful attack was made upon the Roman lines, both by the 
troops who were with him and those who were in the town, and 
Hannibal then determined to endeavour to save Capua by marching 
towards Rome, as he thought such a manoeuvre would cause the 
recall of the enemy from the former town, in order that they 
might defend the capital. Having therefore informed the Capuans 
of his design he entreated them to hold out for the present, and 
then crossing the Yultumus and the Liris he marched rapidly 
along the Latin road, wasting the country as he went, and, passing 
through Ferentinum, Anagnia, Tusculum, and Giabii, encamped at 
a distance of about eight miles from the city. 

The greatest consternation now prevailed amongst the people, 
and this was further increased when the Punic forces approached 
still nearer and at last halted near the CoUine gate, on an 
eminence which is now called tne Monte Pincio, The senat^^ 
however, remained calm amongst all the difficulties by which it 
was surrounded, and it was resolved that it would be sufficient to 
send for one of the generals and only part of the army from 
Capua. Accordingly a message of recall was despatched to 
Fulvius, who entered Rome with 16,000 men at the Capene gate, 
and being there joined by the troops that were already in the city 
he marched through it to oppose the progress of the invaders, 
and stationed himself just on the outside of the Colline gate, in 
front of Hannibal's position. On the next day, just as the armies 
were about to engage^ a tremendous storm came on, and prevented 
them from going into action. The same thing occurred on the 
next day, and this so intimidated the Carthaginians— ^who were 
very superstitious — that Hannibal resolved to retire> especially 
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as by the arriyal of Fuhius he had been disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of storming the city ; and he moreover perceived from 
the good spirits of the Romans that he had but Uttle chance of 
success ; for the latter were so confident of victory, that an un- 
diminished price, we are told, was bid for the very ground upon 
which the Punic army stood. He therefore merely hurled a few 
javelins in defiance at the walls, and then after having remained 
before the city for eight days he drew off his forces and retreated 
into Apulia, from whence he went to Bruttium, and endeavoured, 
although without success, to surprise the city of Rhegium. 

Immediately after the Carthaginians had left, Fulvius re- 
turned to his command at Capua, and the inhabitants now 
seeing no hope of succour agreed to an unconditional surrender 
[a. u. c. 543]. Twenty-eight of the principal senators, however, 
either not choosing to survive the ruin of their country, or else 
dreading the vengeance of the Romans, put an end to their own 
lives ; whilst all the rest of their fellow-citi2ens were condemned 
either to slavery, imprisonment, or death. The whole of the 
Capuan territory was then declared to be confiscated, and was let 
out to Roman citizens ; but Fulvius was refused a triumph, on 
the ground that his conquest of Capua was only the recovery of 
an old possession of Rome, and not any fresh accession to her 
dominidns. 

After the fall of Capua, part of the besieging army was sent 
into Spain under Caius Claudius Nero, who was ordered to assume 
the command of the Roman army there, and to commence active 
operations against Hasdrubal. The troops, however, did not ac- 
complish anything decisive under him, and it was therefore deter- 
mined, after much deliberation^ to send out Publius Sdpio as 
pro-consul and commander-in-chief. 

This celebrated leader, whose |^me was destined to become one 
of the greatest in Roman history, was only in his twenty-seventh 
year when he was elected to a post of so much honour and responsi- 
bility, and as he had already distinguished himself at the battle of 
the Ticinus, and afterwards at that of Cannae, his troops had the 
greatest confidence in his ability and courage. He was moreover 
of prepossessing appearance, and was a great favourite with the 
people on account of tha repute which he enjoyed, not only for 
military skill, but for his virtuous life, and the deep veneration 
which he entertained for religion. Thus, as we are told by 
some authors, he never undertook any enterprise without first 
entering into some of the temples upon the Capitol and there 
sitting for some time in solitude, so as to learn the will of the gods, 
and to pray to them for success in his undertakings* Hence 
he was supposed to be of divine origin^ and as he took care 
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not to disabuse tlie public mind of this belief he was considered 
as the 8{iecial favourite of heayen, and he went forth as one who 
under its protection was sure not only to prove his own worthy 
but also to add undying lustre to the Roman name. By some 
writers, on the other hand, P. Scipio is represented as wanting 
in all the high qiiahties which have just been enumerated, and to 
have excdled only in valour and military science. The truth seems 
on the whole to be, that Scipio, like many other great martial 
leaders, believed himself to be the instrument of the gods^ and as 
such to be in a certain sense acting under their immediate inspira- 
tion. Hence arose that enthusiasm of character which carried 
him through difficulties which to others might have seemed in- 
superable, and that self-command which led him to a strict 
control over his passions, which there is every reason to believe 
were naturally strong and Hcentious. Concerning his talents, 
there can be no dispute, and the career of success which obtained 
for him the epithet of "great,'' clearly proves that the Romans 
were not mistaken in him when they appointed him to take the 
field in a foreign country against a general so renowned as 
Hasdrubal. 

The pro-consul then sailed for Spain, with M. Junius Silanus 
as pro-prsetor* under him, and landed at Emporise ; he then pre- 
ceded to Tarraco (now Tarragona), whither^ after visiting the 
troops in their various quarters, and encouraging them by lauda- 
tory harangues, he returned for the winter. 

During this same year Lsevinus, who was still in Greece, was 
chosen consul with Marcellus for the ensuing year, and formed 
an alliance with the ^tolians against Philip.f He moreover pre- 
vailed upon the senate to set an example of patriotism (in which 
they w^re soon largely followed) by inducing them to sell quan- 
tities of their plate and jewels^ in order to pay the seamen of the 
fleet when the pubHc funds were low, and many private persons 
complained of the heavy expenses in which the exigencies of the 
state involved them. 

In Spain, Scipio determined upon commi^ncing the campaign by 
laying siege to the important city of Carthago Nova. Accord- 
ingly he set out early in the spring with 25,000 foot and 2500 
horse, and, having crossed the Iberus (£bro), appeared before it 

* At first the title of governors of provinces was prtBtovj but afterwards, 
upon the expiration of their year of office at Rome, they were sent oat as 
pro-pratort. See Smithes Diet, of Antiquities, sub. voc. " Provincia.'' 

t This occurred daring the period which elapsed between the wars 
known in Grecian history as the " Social" and the first " Macedonian." For 
a detailed account of the circumstances of the alliance Cf. " History of Greece," 
pp. 236—257. John Weale, London, 1854. 
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it as Calus Lselius the Roman admiral arrived in the port with 
is fleet. This city lay on the east coast of Spain, and was huilt 
on a peninsula from which an isthmus led to the main land. 
On the east and south side of the town the sea was deep, bat on 
the west it was very shallow, and at certain times of the tide 
made the ground resemble a marsh on this and the north side. 
At first Scipio attempted to surmount the walls by escalade from 
the land side, but being foiled in this design, and a strong wind 
springing up about mid-day and rendering the marshy ground 
on the north side almost dry> he sent a party of 500 men through 
the swamp with orders to scale the walls on that side, whilst he 
with the rest of the troops directed the attention of the troops 
within the town by an attack on some other part of their fortifi- 
cations. This plan was perfectly successful, and the Roman 
soldiers soon rushed into the town, killing all they met, until 
they arrived at the citadel, when the victorious general ordered 
them to cease from slaughtering any more of the uihabitants. 
The spoib and munitions of war which were found in the city 
were immense, and a great number of hostages which had been 
taken from other states as a security for their good behaviour, 
were liberated by Scipio, and sent to their respective homes ^ 

The Roman general was> as we are told, remarkably careful of 
the honour of all women who fell into his hands ; and the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related of his conduct towards a beautiful 
maiden who was amongst the captives after the sack of the city. 
Upon examining her, he found that she was betrothed to a 
Celtiberian prince named AUucius, whom he summoned before 
him, and after telling him that the maiden had been most re- 
spectfully treated, asked him in return for the kindness shown 
to her to become the friend of the Romans. At this the prince 
shed tears and, grasping the hand of Scipio, vowed eternal friend- 
ship to him ; and upon the parents of the girl also being brought 
before the general, he refused to take the money which they had 
brought with them as her ransom. At length, however, he was 
prevailed upon to let them pay it down ; but no sooner had they 
done so than he generously presented it to AUucius as an addition 
to the downr of the betrothed maiden. These acts of generosity 
so deUghted the Celtiberian, that he became a warm partizan of 
the Romans, and soon after joined Scipio with a body of 1400 horse, 
which he raised for the express purpose of fighting under him.* 

* Polybiuf tells the story differently} And says, that, upon the maiden's 
being presented to Scipio, he regretted, that, as the general, he could not 
take possession of her, as he might have done had he been a private indivi. 
dual ; and that he therefore sent for her father, and allowed him to give her 
in marriage to any of the citizens he liked. 
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After having thus reduced New Carthage^ the yictorious com- 
mander sent Leelius with the prisoners and the tidings of success 
hack to Rorne^ and he himself returned with his troops to his old 
quarters at Tarraco [a. v, c. 544]. 

In the mean time the Italian campaign was progressing with a 
preponderance in favour of the Romans ; for during the year the 
consul Marcellus took hy storm two towns in Samnium, and 
recovered Salapia in Apidia; hut after his departure the pro- 
consul Cnaeus Fulvius unadvisedly gave hattle to Hannibal near 
Herdonia, and suffered a total defeat. The general himself and 
eleven tribunes fell during the d&j, 7000 (br according to some 
authorities as many as 13,000) were left dead upon the field, 
and Herdonia itself was burned .to thie ground.- After this, 
Marcellus came up with all the speed he iiould, and an indecisive 
action took place at Numistro in Lucailia, after which Hannibal 
retired into Apulia followed by Marcellus, but for the present 
nothing further of any importance occurred on either side. 

During this year Syphax sent an embassy to Rome, which 
Was favourably received, and presents were despatched from the 
senate to the Numidian monarch, whilst two ambassadors were 
accredited to Egypt, in order to assure the king of that country 
of the friendly disposition of Rome. 

Q. Fabius Maximus and Q. Fulvius were the consuls for the 
ensuing year [a. u.c. 545], and Marcellus continued to act as 
pro-consul. Fabius, who was determined to do his utmost to 
retake Tarentum, urged upon his colleague and Marcellus the 
absolute necessity of keeping Hannibal fully occupied, and they 
accordingly took the field against him. An action was fought 
near Canusium, in which the Romans Were defeated, and lost 
2700 men ; but on the next day, in a second engagement, they 
proved victorious, having slain 8000 of the enemy's troops, 5 of 
his elephants, and wounded a great many moi'e; after which 
Hannibal retired into Bruttium. Meantime Fabius, who had 
gone to Tarentum, prepared tb assail it by means similar to 
those adopted by Macellus at Syracuse ; but there was no need 
for him to employ his machines, since treachery put the place 
into his hands. The commander of the garrison, who was a 
Bruttian, was in love with the sister of one of Fabius' soldiers ; 
this man, then, by his gcnerd's permission, went into the town as 
a pretended deserter, And by promising his sister to the Bruttian 
induced him to betray the towii. Accordinglv the Romans were 
admitted at night by the traitor, and it thus ^11 into their hands 
without a struggle, before Hannibal, who was hastenitig to its 
relief, could arrive. The spoils were of enormous value ; but 
Fabius allowed the works of art (which we are told nearly equalled 
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in excellence and costliness even thdse df Syracuse) to remain 
untouched. 

In Spain Scipio was no kss successful during this than he had 
heen in the preceding year, for he formed alUances with several 
native princes, and having again crossed the Ebro he defeated Has- 
drubal near Bsecula, a town on the Tagus, with the loss of 8000 
men killed and 12,000 taken prisoners; after which he once 
more returned to Tarraco. 

The consuls for the following year [a. u. c. 546] were Mar- 
cellus and Furius Quinctius Crispinus, who united their forces 
and encamped between Venusia and Bantia, at a distance of 
about three miles from one another ; whilst Hannibal came from 
Bruttium and occupied a position near them. As there was a 
wooded hill between his camp and that of the Romans, Hannibal, 
who knew its importance, and foresaw that his adversaries would 
soon make an attempt to gain possession of it, placed a body of 
Numidians in ambush upon it, so that when the consuls began 
to mount it with a body of 220 horsemen whom they had taken 
with them as an exploring party, they were immediately set upon 
by the ambuscade, and Marcellus was killed, whilst his colleague 
escaped after receiving a severe wound. Hannibal then sent a 
body of his troops to occupy the height, and Crispinus retired 
and encamped in the surrounding hills. Hannibal gave Marcellus 
an honourable burial, but having taken his signet- ring from his 
finger he wrote a letter to the inhabitants of Salapia purporting 
to have come from Marcellus, and saying that he would be there 
that night. Crispinus, however, had forestalled him, and had 
already sent to the various towns in alliance i^ith the Romans to 
give them notice of his colleague's death, and to warn them 
against any imposition on the part of the Carthaginians. 

It was at this time that Hasdrubal marched into Italy to join 
his brother, who now began to require reinforcements ; and since 
the Punic cause seemed, on account of the successes of Scipio, 
to be growing every day weaker and weaker, he left Spain without 
regret. Having collected a considerable number of troops in his 
way through Celtiberiai Aquitania, and Liguria, he then crossed 
the Alps by the same route as Hannibal had formerly taken, and 
descended saffely into the plain of the Po, where, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to join Hannibal, he wasted much valuable time 
in endeavouring to reduce the strong city of Placentia. 

The consuls for the next year [a. u. c. 547] were Cains Claudius 
Nero and Marcus Livius Salinator, to the former of whom the 
campaign against Hannibal was entrusted, whilst the latter was 
sent against Hasdrubal. The first engagement took place betw^n 
Nero and Hannibal, in which the former gained the advantage^ 
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and Hannibal retired to Venusia, where he again met with a 
slight defeat, after which he went to Metapontum, and idtimately 
to Canusium, closely followed by Nero. 

Meantime Hasdrubal had left Placentia, and was now marching 
southwards to join his brother in Umbria, and had sent him ft 
letter appointing a place for their rendezvous. This letter, 
however, fell into the hands of Nero, who saw the necessity of 
preventing the union of the Punic forces, and he therefore 
resolved upon the following plan, of which he sent the details to 
the senate, together with directions for their own guidance in case 
he should fail in what he was about to undertake. He prepared 
his soldiers for an immediate march, and sent orders to the people 
of the country through which he meant to pass, to have provisions, 
horses, and beasts of burthen ready for him whenever he might 
arrive. He then, without communicating his intentions to any 
one, took a body of 6000 foot lEuid 1000 horse in the direction 
of Picenum, as though he were about to attack the Punic garrison 
which was there; but instead of this he now declared his 
intention of going with the utmost possible speed to join Livius, 
and bade his soldiers prepare for forced marches. By giving 
them no rest either by night or day, he reached in an incredibly 
short time the vicinity of his colleague's camp, which was situated 
near Sena in Umbria, about a mile to the south of that of the 
CarthaginianSj and on the plain which Hes between the modern 
towns of Aneona and Rimini.* When there, he sent to ask 
Livius as to whether he should enter his camp or occupy a posi- 
tion apart from him, and upon an answer being brought to him 
to the effect that Livius wished him to enter his camp secretly, 
Nero lay concealed amongst the hills during the day, but at night 
led all his troops into his colleague's cantonments. The next 
day a council of war was held, at which the preetor Porcius and 
some other officers advocated delay before giving the Cartha- 
ginians battle, in order that the troops of Nero might recover from 
the fatigues of their march. The consul, however, himself was 
opposed to this plan, and it was therefore decided to bring the 
enemy to an action at once. By this time Hasdrubal had no- 
ticed that the horses of the Romans did not look as well fed as 
usual, and also he thought that the numbers of their men had 
increased ; so that from these and similar observations, such as 
the more frequent sounding of their * trumpets, and the worn 
appearance of their army, he concluded that Nero had joined his 
coUeague, and he feared that his brother had sustained some 

* For a detailed account of the movements of Nero, and of the battle of 
the Metanrus, see Professor Creasy's "Fifteen Decisive Battles," pp. 126— 16Q 
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terrible defeat. Under these circumstances he considered it 
prudent to retreat, and he accordingly decamped in the night with 
the intention of falling back into Gaul. In this, however^ he was 
disappointed ; for the consuls, who were closely watching all his 
movements, soon followed him, and in the morning overtook him, 
as he had been purposely misled by his guides, and was in vain 
endeavouring to find a ford in the Metaurus, a small river falling 
into the Adriatic a little to the south of Pisaurum (now Pesaro), 
which he had hoped to cross before the Romans were aware of 
his movements [a. T7.c. 547]. All attempts to avoid an action 
were now useless, and Hasdrubal therefore gave the word of 
command for his troops to prepare for battle instantly, and drew 
them up in as good order as the nature of the ground and the 
heterogeneous elements of which his army was composed would 
allow. 

There is much uncertainty with regard to the numbers of the 
respective sides in this important struggle, but the probability is 
that the combined Roman armies were far more numerous than 
the Carthaginians. The disposition of the latter was as follows : 
On the right wing were stationed the Spanish infantry and some 
picked Africans, under the command of Hasdrubal nimself ; in 
the centre were the Ligurians ; and on the left the Gauls, pro- 
tected by a hill behind them ; whilst the elephants^ which were 
ten in number, were placed in advance of the centre and the 
right wing, orders haVing been given to the drivers (who had 
been provided each with a mallet and an iron spike for the 
purpose of driving the latter into their spines), to kill any of 
them whidb should become unmanageable during the fight. On 
the side of the Romans, Nero commanded the right wing ; Livius 
the left; and the praetor Porcius the centre. At the com- 
mencement of the battle, Livius and Porcius were stoutly 
opposed by the Africans, Spaniards, and Ligurians; and al- 
though the slaughter was great on both sides, no decided 
advantage was for some time gained by either. At length the 
elephants broke the Roman ranks in this part of the field, and 
they were forced to fall blu;k. During this time, Nero had 
perceived that owing to the roughness of the ground which he 
occupied he could not attack the Gauls who were opposed to him 
with any chance of success, and. therefore wheeling round a 
portion of his division, hd marched them in the rear of the rest 
of the army, whilst it was engaged with the Ligurians, Spaniards, 
and Africans, and charged these latter on the flank. By this 
masterly movement the consul secured the victory; for the 
charge was as fierce as it was unexpected^ and threw the enemj 
into complete confusion. However, they even then refused 
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to give way, and it was not until they were almost cut to pieces 
that they hroke and fled. After this the Gauls, who had taken 
little or no part in the conflict, were surrounded and slain ; and 
the elephants were mostly killed hy their own drivers. Towards 
the end of the action, Hasdruhal, seeing that all hope of retrieving 
the day was lost, spurred his horse into the midst of a Roman 
cohort, and there met his death in such a manner as hefitted the 
son of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal; whilst Nero 
barbarously ordered his head to be severed from his body, and 
had it conveyed to his own tent ! The loiss of the Carthaginians 
amounted to 10,000, and that of the Romans to no more than 
2000 men;* the enemy's camp was plundered, and then the 
victorious army quitted the field elated with its success, and 
hastened towards the camp of Hannibal. 

When the tidings of the overthrow of Hasdruhal reached 
Rome the people were too much overjoyed to credit them, but 
when at length the truth of them was confirmed by despatches 
from the consuls themselves, the city observed an universal 
festival. A load of care and anxiety was removed from the 
breast of every individual member of the state, and the temples 
were thronged with worshippers of all ages and ranks, who 
oflbred up praises and sacrifices to the gods for having vouch- 
safed so great a dehverance to Rome. The senate ordained a 
thanksgiving for three days, during which time the city was 
filled with feasting and songs of triumph, and the name of Nero 
was handed down to future generations as one that was ever 
deserving of the grateful remembrance of his fellow-country- 
men, f 

In six days after they had quitted the field of the Metaurus, 
the Consuls, by means of forced marches, reached Hannibal's 
cantonments, near the town of Locri in Bruttium, and Nero 
adopted the barbarous plan of informing him of his brother's 
defeat and death by having his head thrown into the Punic 
camp ! After this he sent some of his prisoners to convey to 
Hannibal an exact account of the battle^ and upon hearing it the 
Carthaginian is said to have foretold his country's doom, and to 
have determined henceforth to act only on the defensive. 

This battle was, in fact, so decisive, that it may be said to 
have terminated the war in Italy, and henceforth Spain became 
the principal scene of hostile operations. Here Scipio had 
already extended the Roman ascendancy as far as the river 

* This is according to the calculation of Polybius. Livy (xxviL 49) makes 
the loss of the Carthaginians amount to the almost incredible number of 
56,000 and 5400 taken prisoners, and that of the Romanii to 8000 slain. 

fCf. Horace, Od.iv. 4, 37-44. 
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Bsetis (now the Guadalquivir), and the inhabitants had even 
offered to make him king, but he declined this honour^ and 
devoted his energies towards the destruction of the little power 
which Carthage still retained in the country, and to the punish- 
ment of those people who had refused to join the Roman alliance. 

When Hasdrubal set out for Italy he left behind Hasdrubal 
the son of Gisco, Hanno, and Mago, as joint commanders of the 
Punic forces. Siianus, Scipio's lieutenant-general, soon took the 
field against the two latter, who had united their armies, and 
after having defeated them and made Hanno a prisoner, be 
rejoined Scipio, who had been reinforced by a body of troops 
under his brother Lucius. After the latter had captured the 
strong city of Oringis, the combined armies hastened after 
Hasdrubal and Mago, who had by this time collected 50,000 
foot-soldiers and nearly 5000 horse, with whom he had stationed 
himself near the Bsetican town of Silpia. After some counter^ 
marching the Punic forces at length encamped near the canton- 
ments of Scipio, who was now at Baecula with 45,000 men, and 
for some days the hostile forces, although they were under arms» 
did not come to any engagement. At length the Roman general 
changed his order of battle, without the knowledge of the enemy, 
whom he now brought to an action. The result was that the 
Romans gained a complete victory, and most of the Spaniards 
Went over to their side. Mago fled towards Gades (now Cadiz), 
pursued by the conquerors, who almost cut to pieces the rem- 
nants of his army ; he himself, however, contrived to escape to 
Africa, and Hasdrubal took refuge in the Balearic Isles. After 
this Scipio went to Tarraco, leaving his legate Silanus to act for 
him in the regions about Gades. 

The victory thus gained by the Romans [a. u. c. 548] de- 
stroyed the hopes of the Carthaginians in Spain, and Scipio^ 
having thus established the superiority of his country, devoted 
his energies to punishing such of the allies as had shown any 
inclination to desert the Roman cause. 

Meantime Silanus, who was still near Gades, received a secret 
visit from Masinissa, who professed his desire to be received into 
the friendship of Rome, and Scipio, who had formed the design 
of making Africa the seat of war, now that his presence was no 
longer necessary in Spain, crossed over to have an audience of 
Syphax, the king of the MassesyUans. It is stated as a curious 
fact that Hasdrubal had arrived at the court of this potentate 
only a few days before the coming of Scipio, and that the two 
rival generals sat next to each other on the same couch at a 
banquet given by Sjphax in their honour. After having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Massesylian prince, Scipio returned to 
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Carthago Noya to execute his plan of punishing those people who 
had revolted^ and for this purpose he sent Lucius Marcius with 
one-third of his army to Castulo, whilst he himself went against 
Illiturgis, hoth of them having heen cities which had renounced 
the Roman alliance and declared for the Carthaginians. The 
latter of these places made an obstinate defence, but was at last 
taken and burnt to the ground, whilst its inhabitants were 
slaughtered without reference to age, sex, or rank ; the former 
was betrayed by a party within the town, and Marcius, after 
having pillaged it, crossed the Bsetis to lay siege to Astapa, 
whose citizens, knowing that it was useless to resist and just as 
useless to sue for mercy, resolved to balk the Romans of their 
prey, and destroyed themselves, their property, and their town, 
in the following manner: They heaped up everything which 
they possessed in their market-place, and making their women 
and children sit upon the pile, they surrounded it with logs of 
wood, and stationed round it fifty youths, under an oath to set it 
on fire when they saw that there was no chance of saving the 
town. They then opened the gates and made an impetuous 
sally upon the foe, but were soon driven back by the force of 
numbers, and were cut to pieces to a man. At the same time 
the young men slaughtered the women and children on the pile, 
and then having set fire to it threw themselves upon the burning 
heap and perished in the fiames ! 

At this time Scipio was suddenly taken very ill, and the 
Spanish princes Indibilis and Mandonius excited their subjects 
to arms, and made expeditions into the territories of the Roman 
allies, but they were allowed for the present to go unpunished, as 
a more serious matter claimed the attention of the general, and 
that was a mutiny in the Roman camp at Sucro. The troops 
here had already began to complain of their long detention in 
Spain, and at their pay being sometimes considerably in arrear. 
A report therefore having now reached them of the death of 
Scipio, they drove their superior officers out of the camp, and 
placed themselves under the command of two common soldiers. 
They soon, however, learnt that their general had recovered, 
and therefore, seeing that all further attempts at insubordination 
would be in vain, they resolved to go to Carthago Nova and 
throw themselves on the well-known clemency of Scipio, who, 
after having had thirty-five of the ringleaders scourged and 
executed, pardoned the rest, who, after having once more taken 
the saeramentum, or "military oath,*'* to which each soldier was 

* Prom this the Charch has borrowed the words "Sacraments," since 
those who receive them bind themselves to the performance of certain daties. 
See Smith* $ Diet, of Antiquitiet^ sub. voc. " Jusjurandum.'' 
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obliged to subscribe when he began to serve, returned to their 
duties and received their arrears of pay. 

Scipio having by these means prevented the further spread of 
disaffection, led his troops against Indibilis and Mandonius^ 
whom he soon reduced to obedience, and after granting them 
peace bn condition of their paying a considerable sum of money, 
he proceeded towards Gades, in order to meet Masinissa, who 
had sent to him secretly to express his wish for a personal 
interview. This prince had already (s^e p. 182) expressed a 
friendly feeling towards the Romans, and the following circum- 
stances now led him to pledge himself to Scipio to become their 
ally. 

When the young prince was pursuing his studies at Carthage, 
he had become enamoured of Sophonisbai the daughter of 
Hasdrubal the son of Giscoi trhb had promised him her hand in 
marriage. But it so happened that Syphax was also one of 
8ophonisba's admirers, and Hasdrubal, notwithstanding his pro- 
mise to Masinissa, engaged that his daughter should become the 
bride of Syphax, if that prince would renounce his alliance with 
the Romans and jbiii the cause of Carthage. The bargain was 
struck between them, Sophoniiiba was betrothed to Syphax, and 
Masinissa^ justly incensed at the treatment he had receivedi 
determined henceforth to abjure all connexion with Carthage, 
and to devote himself to the interests of Rome. 

After the return of Scipio to Carthago Nova he repulsed a 
nocturnal attempt made upon the city by Mago, who then retired 
into winter quarters in the lesser of the Baleares {Minorcd)^ 
whilst the Roman general returned home laden with spoils, and 
was received by the senate, accoi'ding to custom, in the temple of 
Bellona. As he wa^ only a pro-consul he could not enjoy a 
triumph, that honour being restricted to those who had served 
as magistrates ; but he was elected consul for the ensuing year 
[a. u.c. 549], and Publius Licinius Crassus (who Was at this 
time Pontifex Mdximua) was given to him as a colleague. 

Scipio now resolved upon putting into execution the plan he 
had already formed of making Africa itself the seat of war, for he 
was aware that the Carthaginians had but little hold over the 
affections of their own subjects and allies in their own country, 
although when they were fighting in distant lands the brilliant 
actions which they sometimes performed gained them friends 
amongst those who were not always exposed to their domination. 
He had, however, no sooner set forth his views upon the subject 
than hie was met by violent opposition on the part of several of 
the senators, amongst whom Q. Fabius Maximus was the most 
vehement, whereupon he declared that if the senate should refuse 
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to assign Africa to him as his proTince he should not hesitate to 
appeal to the people. 

There can he little douht that although some of the sena- 
tors were envious of the fame Scipio had already acquired^ yet 
several were really averse to his plan from motives of policy, in- 
asmuch as they thought it inexpedient that he should be so far 
absent from home when so great a general as Hannibal was still 
campaigning in Italy. Be this as it may, it is certain that his 
declaration of appeal greatly exasperated the senate, and a violent 
altercation took place, which ended by the senate's assigning 
Bruttium to Crassus, whilst to Scipio they assigned Sicily, with 
permission to cross over into Africa if he should deem it ab- 
solutely indispensable for the welfare of the state. The senate, 
who of course perceived that they had been virtually defeated, 
now endeavoured to gain their object by refusing to sanction a 
levy or to vote the supplies for any fleet which Scipio might 
require. This difficulty, however, he obviated by merely asking 
them for leave to enrol volunteers and to take any private sub- 
scriptions that might be offered, and as permission for this could 
not be refused he soon commenced energetic action. The 
Umbrians> Sabines, Marsians, and Camertini sent large bodies 
of volunteers ; whilst the Etruscans supplied com, arms, and 
materials for ship-building ; so that in less than three months a 
fleet of thirty ships was at sea and Scipio on his way to Sicily. 
Here he made Syracuse his head quarters, whilst he organized his 
forces with a view to his campaign in Africa, whither he soon 
despatched his lieutenant-general Caius Lselius, who landed at 
Hippo Regius and wasted the adjacent territory. Here he was 
before long joined by Masinissa, and having made several more 
successful forays he returned with the spoils which he had col- 
lected to Sicily. 

In the course of this year [a. u. c. 549] Mago had landed 
from the Balearic Isles veith 12,000 foot and 2000 horse at 
Genua (Genoa)^ a town on the coast of Liguria ; and Lselius had 
no sooner landed in Africa than the Carthaginians sent over to 
their general in Italy a reinforcement of 6000 foot, 800 horse, 
7 elephants, and a large sum of money, with orders that he 
should, if possible, effect a junction with Hannibal, and thus pre- 
vent the Romans from carrying out their designs in Africa by 
giving them cause for instant and energetic operations in their 
ovni country. The only further events of this year were the 
suppression of another revolution under Indibilis and Mandonius in 
Spain, and the conclusion of a treaty with Philip the king of 
Macedon. 
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In the ensuing year [a. v. C. 550] Scipio was agAin elected 
consul, and set out for Africa with a for<i6 that has been variouslj 
computed, but which probably amounted to about 40^000 men of 
all arms. The fleet left Lilybseum with provisions for forty-flve 
days, in the following order : On the right were twenty ships 
commanded by Scipio himself ; on the left a similar number 
under Laehus and the queestor Marcus Porcius Cato, and the 
transports were in the rear. Orders were given to the pilots to 
steer for Emporia, but they were driven out of their course by 
wind and fog, and at length found themselves off Utica (a town 
on the east side of the bay of Carthage), where they landed 
without the slightest opposition on the part of the natives. 

No sooner was it known at Carthage that the Romans had 
arrived than the utmost alarm was created, and energetic mea^ 
sures taken for the defence of the country. Orders were de- 
spatched to Hasdrubal, who was absent Collecting troops and 
ammunition, to hasten back immediately ; envoys were sent to 
Syphax requiring his promptest aid, and Hasdrubal's son, Hanno, 
was stationed about fifteen miles from the Roman camp with 
4000 men to prevent the enemy from ravaging the surrounding 
territory. He was, however, drawn into an ambush by Masinissa, 
who was now with Scipio, and nearly all his men were slaiu. 
Several were captured, and among them Hanno himself, but he 
was afterwards exchanged against Masinissa's mother. After 
this the Romans ravaged the country with impunity, stormed 
and took the strong town of Lacha, and repulsed an attack made 
upon their camp by Hasdrubal, who had by this time arrived 
with a force of 20,000 foot, 7000 horse, and 140 elephants. 

Scipio, who now wished to secure to himself some place of 
retreat for the winter, proceeded^ to lay siege to Utica^ but alter 
a vain attempt to reduce it he retired after forty days and en- 
camped on a rocky tongue of land in the neighbourhood, whilst 
Hasdrubal and Syphax, whose joint forces now amounted to 
about 80,000 foot and 13,000 horse, occupied a position near 
him, but as it was now the winter season made no attempt to 
dislodge him. 

Scipio next endeavoured unsuccessfully to induce Syphax to 
revolt, whereupon the Numidian said that he had no doubt that 
peace could be obtained if the Romans would agree to withdraw 
from Africa, the Carthaginians at the same time retiring from 
Italy. Scipio appeared to listen wiUingly to these propositions, 
but having heard that the tents of the Numidians were com- 
posed entirely of reeds he formed the design of setting them on 
fire, and merely carried on negotiations in order to lull th« 
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suspicions of the enemy and keep them in their present encamp- 
ment till spring came on and all things were ready for the execu- 
tion of his design. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the season for opening the ensuing 
campaign arrived [a. u. c. 551] than Scipio broke off further 
negotiations by declaring that although he was himself favourable 
to the terms proposed, he had been nevertheless over-ruled by 
the officers (Composing his council of war, and therefore all hope 
of accommodating matters was at an end. Syphax and Hasdrubal 
therefore now determined to offer the Romans battle on the next 
day^ but Scipio set out from his camp during the night, giving 
one-half his army to Lselius and M asinissa, whom he had already 
instructed to fire the tents of Syphax, whilst he himself went 
with the other half to attack the camp of Hasdrubal. 

When Lsehus and Masinissa had arrived at the camp of the 
Numidians the latter stationed his men at the various avenues 
leading from it, whilst the former with his division went round 
and fired it at a great number of places. When the tents had 
been thus set on fire, the flames, owing to the combustible 
nature of the materials of which they were constructed, spread 
with the utmost rapidity, and the unhappy Numidians, who 
thought that they had arisen accidentally, endeavouted^ naked 
&nd half asleep as they were, to make thdr escape out of the 
camp. In this state of alarm and confusion many were burnt to 
death, others trampled under foot in their attempt to rush out, 
and the rest cut to pieces by the soldiers of Masinissa, who 
waited for them on the outside. Those who were in Has- 
drubal' s camp, seeing the fire, thought likewise that it was acci- 
dental, and hastened to aid in extinguishing it. They were, 
however, also set upon by the Romans, and their tents soon fired, 
so that amid this scene of terror and destruction only about 
2,500 individuals, amongst whom were Hasdrubal and Syphax, 
escaped. 

When Hasdrubal reached Carthage opinions were much divided 
as to the plans which it was advisable to adopt for the future, but 
it was at length determined to raise a fresh supply of troops and 
to beg the renewed exertions of Syphax for the continuance of 
the war. Accordingly the Numidian king responded to the 
appealj and in about a month's time a combined army of 30,000 
men had taken the field, and encamped about five aays' march 
from Utica. Thither Scipio hastened to meet them, and after 
three days^ skirmishing a general engagement took place, in 
which the Romans gained a complete victory, and Syphax fled 
from the field. At a council held after the battle it was decided 
that Laelius and Masinissa should pursue him, whilst Scipio wa<> 
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to remain belimd in order to reduce tl^e neighbburiug cities ; 
many of which cheerfully surrendered to him, and thus confirmed 
the opinion he had entertained with regard to the little affection 
which they really possessed for Carthage. 

It was at length determined to send for Hannibal (as being the 
only leader able to avert the ruin which seemed to have overtaken 
the Punic cause), to strengthen the fortifications of the city> and 
to despatch a fleet to attack the Roman ships which lay before 
Utica ; but Sdpio was on the alert for them, and knowing that 
his ships were not in a State to contend at sea with those of 
Carthage, had them hauled up close to the shore and covered 
with planks so as to resemble a huge platform on which his men 
might fight as if they were on land. His plan proved perfectly 
successful, for the Punic vessels were soon obhged to retire, 
having only succeeded in dragging away with them six of his 
transports. 

Meantime Lselius and Masinissa, after pursuing Syphax for 
fifteen days, overtook him in his own kingdom, where they found 
that he' had collected another army. With this he advanced to 
meet the Romans, and a battle ensued in which the Numidians 
were routed, and the king, who fell from his horse during the 
action, was taken prisoner ; after which Masinissa pressed on for 
Cirta, the capital, which surrendered to him, when the inhabi- 
tants were assured that their king was uninjured. On his 
arrival at the palace the prince met Sophonisba, who threw her- 
self at his feet, and with dishevelled hair and tearful eyes be- 
sought him to kill her rather than deliver her up to the Romans. 
The sight of such deep distress not only excited the pity of the 
prince but rekindled all his former love, and he married her that 
very day ! When Lselius, who followed with the prisoners and 
spoils, arrived on the ensuing day and heard what Masinissa had 
done he was so angry that he was about to drag Sophonisba from 
him, but at last relented so far as to say that he would refer the 
matter to Scipio. 

In the meantime Syphax, who had been brought before the 
Roman general (moved probably by jealousy), declared that his 
violent opposition to Rome had been principally owing to 
£ophonisba, and he added that she would doubtless exercise the 
same influence over her newly wedded husband as she had done 
over himself. This assertion made Scipio determine to separate 
Masinissa from his bride, but upon this decision being com- 
municated to him by Scipio himself when he appeared before him, 
the prince sent to her a trusty servant with some poison, and a 
message to the eflect that as he despaired of being able to keep 
her out of the hands of the Romans he had acted in the manner 
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she wished when they had met in the royal palace, and that it 
DOW only remained for her to hehav^ in a way which should he 
worthy of the daughter of Hasdruhal and the spouse of two 
kings I When the servant presented her with the poison in the 
royal palace at Cirta she returned a message to her husband 
" that she gratefidly received that as his nuptial giflt, but that she 
Gould have wished that her marriage had not been so cloEcly 
followed by her death." Having uttered these words she calmly 
drained the bowl and immediately expired ! Scipio having thus 
relieved himself of his apprehensions sought to console Masinissa 
and publicly conferred on him the regal title and insignia, which 
were afterwards confirmed to him by the senate, whilst Syphax 
was sent as a prisoner to Tibur. 

Immediately after the transactions just narrated Scipio went to 
Tunis (which stands about fifteen miles from the site of th^ 
ancient Carthage), and thither Punic ambassadors now arrived in 
order if possible to negotiate a peace. The terpis which he pro- 
posed were as follows : The Carthaginians were to withdraw all 
their troops from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands, to give up 
all their ships of war except twenty, and to pay over to the 
Romans a large sum of money, together with 500,000 measure^ 
of wheat, and 20,000 of barley. He gave them thi^ee days to 
consider of these terms^ and as they could not at the end of that 
time return a decided ans^yer a truqe was agreed upon in order 
that they might go to Rome and argue the case before thei 
senate. 

By this time their orders of recall had reached both Hannibal 
and M ago, but the latter died off Sardinia of a wound which het 
had received in an action against the Romans in Insubrian Gaul, 
whilst the former, after an absence from home of sixteen years, 
arrived safely in his own country, and landed with his troops at 
Leptis Minor (now Lemta), a town about eighteen miles distant 
from Adrumetum. , # 

No sooner had their celebrated general touched his native soil 
than the spirits of the Carthaginians revived, and even before the 
return of their envoys from Rome they broke the truce by seizing 
some ships which had come from Sicily with supplies for the 
Romans, but were driven by stress of weather into the bay o& 
Carthage. Moreover, they shamefully maltreated those officers 
whom Scipio sent to remonstrate with them on their want of 
good faith,* and the vessel in which the ambassadors were re- 

* Thii want of good faith on the part of the Carthaginians was so notorious 
it Rome, that the expression ** Puniea fldei" became proverbial amongst Hkt 
Bomani to signify any breach of trust. 
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turning was attacked in the ^eiy sight of the Roman carnp^ and 
almost the whole of its crew massacred. 

War was therefore once more ineyitable^ and Hannibal went to 
Adrumetnm, where he mustered a large body of troops. The 
Carthaginians, however, confident of the success of their general, 
sent to beg him to march to Zama, a town about five miles to the 
west of their city, and thither he accordingly advanced to fight 
that battle on which the fate of Carthage was for some time to 
depend. 

Previously, however, to entering into a struggle which he fore- 
saw to be fraught with such important results, Hannibal, who 
was no less prudent than he was brave, endeavoured to negotiate 
for a peace ; but the terms proposed by Scipio were even harder 
than those which he had before submitted, and the Punic general 
perceived that an appeal to arms could now alone decide the great 
question of superiority between Rome and Carthage. 

There are two incidents related in connexion with this im- 
portant struggle, which, however interesting they may be in them- 
selves, nevertheless bear about them such evident marks of fiction, 
that they must be referred rather to " the romance of history '' 
than to historic truth itself. 

The first of these is, that Hannibal hiid sent three spies to 
reconnoitre the Roman position, and that upon these spies 
being taken before Scipio he ordered them to be led through 
the camp, directed that everything which they wished to see 
should be shown to them, and then dismissed them in safety.* The 
second is, that just previously to the commencement of the action 
the two generals had a personal interview, each attended only 
by an interpreter, at which Hannibal is said to have expressed 
regret that he had ever left Africa, and offered to intercede with 
his countrymen to give up Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 
islands — a line of proceecQng which is totally at variance with the 
character of the celebrated Carthaginian leader, and with the oath 
which he is believed to have tidcen when he set out with his 
father to Spain. 

These stories, however, whether they be true or false, are of no 
historical or political importance. Suffice it to say, that as soon as 
4>oth the rival generals saw that no reconciliation could be effected, 
they prepared as speedily as possible for the contest, and on the 
day after the failure of the negotiations the two armies were drawn 
up for battle. The advantage, with r^ard to numbers, was on 
the side of the Carthaginians, who had about 50,000 men, whilst 

* A story of a similar nature to this is told of Xerxes on his march into 
Greece. See M ^ui%qrJ of Greece/' p. 57. John Weale, London, 1854. 
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the Bomans do ,Qot appear to have mustered more than ahout 
40,000 ;* but whereas the troops of the former were mostly raw 
and imdiscipHned recruits, those of the latter were experienced 
and steady veterans, and thus the issue of the battle might have 
been doubtful had it not been for a new strategical operation which 
was practised by Sdpio on this occasion. The nature of this was 
as follows : instead of placing the Prindpes opposite the intervals 
of the Hastatiyf as was usudly the custom, he placed the latter 
exactly behind the former, so as to leave lanes down which the 
elephants of the enemy might pass, but in the intervals he placed 
the Velites or light-armed troops, whom he ordered to commence 
the action, and then, when pressed by the elephants, to run down 
the laaes, where the elephants vrould be sure to follow them. 
Having thus drawn up his infantry, he placed the Italian cavalry 
under LseUus on the left, and Masini^sa, with the Numidians, on 
the right wing. Hannibal's order of battle was as follows : he 
placed his eighty elephants in the front, and behind them a body 
of 1 2,000 foreign mercenaries ; behind these were the Africans and 
Carthaginians ; and in the rear, at some distance from the main 
body, the veterans whom he had brought from Italy, and whom 
he expected to have as a sort of reserve, that shquld attack the 
enemy when the advanced troops were worn out with the contest 
against the main body of the Romans. With regard to cavalry 
the Pui^o horse were on the right and the Niimidiaq on the left 
wing. 

The battle commenced with a skirmish of cavalry, and then 
Hannibal ordered the elephants to advance. This was just wh^t 
Scipio wished, for the S^omans blowing their horns threw them 
into such terror that some of them rushed upon their own left 
cavalry, which was thus routed by Masinissa, and some upon the 
right, which thus afforded an easy conquest to Laelius. Whilst 
this scene of confusion was taking place amongst the cavalry, the 
infantry went into action, and here the Carthaginians, instead of 
supporting the mercenaries, allowed them to go forward alone, so 
that they were soon driven back by the three Roman lines, which 
supported each other admirably, and then, enraged at being thus 
deserted, they turned round and fell upon their own side, which 
being thus assailed by the Romans and their own mercenaries 
simultaneously, fought so desperately that they threw the Hastati 
into some conflision, but were soon routed with immense slaughter 
by the Prindpes^ who pursued them fax and wide over the plain. 
8cipio> however, at once recalled them, for Hannibal now brought 

* This IS according to the calculation of Appian, YiH., 40, 41. 
t For the meanings of these terms, Ct oii/e, p. 113. 
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up bis Teterans, and the struggle was for along time doubtful ; the 
Romans, however, were already gaining ground when Laelius and 
Masinissa, coming up from the pursuit of the cavalry, attacked the 
enemy vigorously in the rear and decided the day. Hannibal's 
troops thus assailed from before and behind, broke and fled, and 
the Romans remained masters of the field, having, it is said, suf- 
fered a loss of only about 2000 men, whilst that of the Cartha- 
ginians was nearly 20,000 slain, and almost an equal number taken 
prisoners. Hannibal himself, to whom Scipio gave credit for 
having done everything in his power to secure the victory, fled 
with a few horsemen to Adrumetum, and afterwards to Carthage, 
which he had never once seen since he first left it, six-and-thirty 
years before. 

The consequences of the battle of Zama were most important to 
Rome, for as the victory at the Metaurus had made her absolute 
over Italy this gave her the dominion of the west ; and how 
utterly prostrated Carthage was, may be inferred from the fact, 
that Hannibal confessed himself beaten, not only in a battle, but 
in a war, and that he advised his countrymen to sue for peace 
upon any terms. 

After taking the enemy's camp, Scipio returned to Utica, where 
he found a Roman fleet arrived, in which he sent Laehus back 
with tidings of his victory, while he himself sailed into the bay of 
Carthage and took a survey of the city. Whilst he was here a 
Carthaginian vessel came out of the harbour, with ten envoys, to 
treat for peace, and these Scipio appointed to meet him at Tunis. 
When they arrived theie, a council was held, at which several of 
the commanders voted for the siege of Carthage; but Scipio, being 
aware of the difficulties which such a course would present, and 
being moreover fearful, perhaps, that the glory of taking the city 
would fall to his successor, opposed their views so successfully that 
it was agreed to grant a peace to the enemy upon the following con- 
ditions : They were to retain all the possessions which belonged 
to them in Africa before the commencement of the war, but they 
were not to make war either in or out of Africa vnthout the con- 
sent of the Romans ; to restore to Masinissa all his possessions 
and immunities ; to indemnify the Romans for the seizure of 
their ships during the late truce ; to give up all prisoners and 
deserters, and all their ships of war and elephants, except ten ; 
to supply rations of com for three months to the Roman army, 
and pay till the ratification of the treaty should arrive from Rome ; 
to contribute towards the expenses of the war 10,000 talents by 
instalments of 200 a-year, and to give 100 hostages between the 
ages of fourteen and thirty, to be selected by the Roman general. 

These conditions were, at the instance of Hannibal^ accepted 
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at Carthage and ratified by the Roman senate and people [a. u. c. 
553], and thus an end was pat to the second Punic war, which 
had lasted for seventeen years from its commencement to its ter- 
mination. As an acknowledgment for the eminent services which 
he had rendered to his country, Scipio entered Rome in a magni- 
ficent triumph, Syphax being bound to his chariot wheels, and 
received the surname of " Amcanus,'' he having been the first to 
whom a title of distinction was ever pul^licly given in honour of 
his victorious achievements,* in grateful acknowledgment for his 
having thus successfully terminated the 9econd Punic war. 

* On this po^, as connected with the story of Coriolanus, see ante, p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE MACEDQNIAN WARS TQ 
THE CAPTURE OF CARTHAGE AND CORINTH. 

Ambitious -views of the Romans — ^Affairs of lUyria and Asia Minor — Alliance 
between Attains and the Romans-r-War with Philip of Macedon — His over- 
throw at the battle of Cynoscephal?^ — Termination of the first Macedonian 
war — ^M'^ar with Antiochus, king of Syria — Hannibal at his court — Causes 
of Hannibal's flight from C?irthag-r-eReject^on of his advic^ by Antiochus — 
Campaign in Thessaly-^Support of the Romans by Philip of Macedon — 
Overthrow of Antiochus near Heraclea — -His return to Asia — Campaign of 
L. Cornelius Scipio in Asia — Overthrow of Antiochus at Mount Sipylns — 
Peace concluded with him — Return and triumph of Scipio — Reduction of 
the Galatians — Flight and death of Hannibal — His character — Exile, death, 
and character of Scipio " Africanus'' — Campaigns in I^aly and Spain — Com- 
raencement of the second Macedonian war — Accession pf Perseus to the 
throne of Macedon — ^Military operations in Thessaly^r-Campaign under L. 
iEmilius Paulus — His victory at Pydna — Flight of Pe^eus — Dismember- 
ment of the Macedonian empire — Return and triumph of Paulus — Death 
of Perseus — Outbreak of the third Punic war — Internal condition of Rome at 
the period — ^Disputes between Masinissa and the Carthaginians — Decision, 
of the Romans in favour of the former — Declaration of war— ^Vain attempts 
of the Carthaginians at a reconciliation — Their preparations for defence — 
Siege of the city by the Romans — Successes of the Carthaginians~P. Scipio 
made consul and commander-in-chief — His 0{>erations before the city— 
Cruelty of Hasdrubal — Blockade of the city — Attack upon the citadel — 
Desperate position of the besieged — Capture and destruction of the city — 
Africa reduced to a Roman province — The name of V Africanus junior " given 
to Scipio — ^Revolt of the Macedonians under Andriscus — His overthrow and 
death — Continuation of the revolt under Alexander — His defeat — Reduc- 
tion of Macedonia to a Roman province — Operations of Metellus against the 
army of the Achaean league — His march to Corinth — ^Arrival of L. Mum- 
mius — Defeat of the Achseans — Burning of Corinth — Its treasures sent to 
Rome — Reduction of Greece to a Roman proyince — ^Triumph of the victo- 
rious generals — Effects of the importation of works of art into Rome — 
Comparison between Roman and Grecian artistic genius. 

No sooner had Rome thus secure^ to herself the dominion of th^ 
west, than the ambition of her rulers sought for itself a -yniex 
field of action, and the senate now turned its views towards the 
the east, although the people, wearied with long- continued war-^ 
fare, and the heavy expenses to which they had been put, were 
evidently averse to any further prosecution of hostile schemes. 
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Notwithstanding this^ however^ that lust of conquest which was 
inherent in the Roman character at length prevaQed^ and a war 
was commenced with Philip III. of Macedon upon the following 
grounds.* 

As far back ^s the year before the battle of Cannse [b. c. 215] 
a report had reache4 Philip that the Romans were coming. to aid 
Skerdilaidas^ an lUjrian pirate, whom he was anxious to exter- 
minate ; but although that report was false, Demetrius of Pharos, 
another lUyrian, who had obtained considerable influence over 
Philip, persuaded him, in consequence of the representations he 
made concerning the dangers to which ^(acedon was exposed from 
the ambition and Rowing power of Rome, to send an embassy to 
and ally himself with Hannibal. At this time, however, both the 
Romans and the Carthaginians were too fuUy occupied in their own 
affairs to take any prominent part in those of Greece, and it was 
not until a. u. c. 541 that any active operations were commenced 
against Philip. Then it was that the ^tolians formed an alliance 
with the Romans, and broke that peace which they had not long 
made with the Macedonians, and Marcus Valerius Lsevinus was 
sent vdth a fleet to support the former. In a. u. c. 548 these 
hostilities were brought to an end, and the Romans ceded certain 
territories to Philip — a fact which proves how strong he must have 
been at this period — and thus enabled him to extend his dominion 
over Epirus. 

Such then was the position of affairs when a new actor appeared 
upon the scene, in the person of Attains, king of Pergamus (a 
district on the western coast of Asia Minor), who was in alliance 
with Egypt and the Rhodians. It so happened that at this time 
the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Epiphi^nes, was a minor, and Antiochus, 
king of Syria, thinking that he could easily deprive him of some 
of his possessions, persuaded Philip to join him in an expedition 
against such islands and towns on the coast of the ^gean as 
belonged to Egypt. Attains, therefore, seeing the danger which 
he was in from so powerful an enemy as Phihp, sought to 
strengthen himself as much as possible by an efl^ectual alliance 
with the Athenians, and a circumstance occurred which enabled 
him to effect his wishes. Two young Acarnanians who were un- 
initiated broke into the mysteries of Demeter -(Ceres), which 
were being performed vrith great solemnity at Athens. This was 
regarded as a sacrilegious act, and the Athenians at once slew 
them ; upon which Phihp at the request of the Acarnanians 
undertook to ayenge them^ whilst the Athenians joined Attains, 

* Compare with this portion of Roman History the " Histoiy of Greece," 
chaps. xiL — xv. John Weale, London, 1854. 
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who had already obtained a promise of assistance from the 
Romans. 

Accordingly [au. c. 554] a Koman army went over to Greece 
under the consul Publius Sulpicius Galba^ upon which the 
^tolians — to whom Philip had long been an object of dread and 
dislike — declared against him, and the Boeotians and Achaeans 
soon followed their example, ^or nearly four years Philip made 
a gallant resistance to this formidable league, until he wa^ over- 
thrown by the consul T. Quinctius Flaminius, at the battle of 
Cynoscephalae in Thessaly [a. u. c. 557], leaving 8000 of his 
troops dead upon the field, and having had 5000 taken prisoners. 
The consequence of this was, that the Macedonian monarch \ras 
obliged to sue for peace, which was granted to him, on condition 
of his surrendering his fleet, paying down the sum of 1000 talents, 
and restoring all the Greek states in his dominions to inde-r 
pendence. The proclamation of this independence was read out 
at the Isthmian games in^the succeeding year by Flaminius him-: 
self, and at Rome the terms of the treaty were hailed with 
universal delight ; for the government well knew that it was its 
best policy to keep the Grecian states disunited, since it would 
he thus far easier to reduce them to submission. 

After having brought the war to a successful issue, Fla- 
minius remained in Greece for two more years, in order to 
make sure that Philip would not depart from the terms of the 
treaty, and then returned to Rome and triumphed [a. u. c. 
560]. 

No long interval elapsed before the Roman arms were once 
more employed in a war which sprung up against Antiochus, the 
great king of Syria, whose ambitious disposition led him to 
attempt the recovery of some of Alexander's ppssessions in 
Europe ; for which purpose he had been for some time collecting 
large forces, and wais backed by the iEtolians, who were now at 
enmity with the Romans ; ostensibly because they had not de- 
posed Nabis from his tyranny at Sparta,* but in reality because 
they hoped after the departure of Flaminius to put themselves at 
the head of affairs in Greece. Moreover, Hannibal was now at 
the court of Antiochus, and offered to assist him in his enterprise, 
inasmuch as he had quitted Carthage on account of the following 
circumstances, which had brought him into colhsion with the 
leading party in that city. Soon after he had returned home 
he had been made one of the suffetes^f and finding that his 
colleagues had greatly abused their power on account of the 

* See " History of Greece," p. 263. John Weale, London, 1854. 
t For an explanation of this term see an/e, p. 133. 
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length of time during which they had held office, he procured the 
passing of a law which enacted, that the chief magistrates should 
be elected annually. Beside which, finding that an additonal tax 
had been raised for the purpose of paying the tribute to the 
Romans, he instituted an inquiry, which proved that the public 
imposts were already sufficient to accomplish this, had they not 
been appropriated by the upper classes to their own purposes. 
The exposing of these abuseis naturally excited the anger of a 
large and influential party against Hannibal, and they sent to 
Rome, accusing him of a plot with Antiochus agdinst that city. 
The consequence was, that three senators w6re sent to Carthage 
ostensibly to settle some dispute between Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians, but in reality to watch Hannibal, who, suspecting 
their design, got on board ship by night, and sailed to Tyre, from 
whence he went to Antioch and ultimately to Ephesus, where 
Antiochus was now residing [a. u. c. 559]. 

When the great Carthaginian general offered his services to 
the king, they were of course eagerly accepted, and Antiochus 
would have entrusted the conduct of the war to him, had it not 
been for the machinations of Thoas the iEtolian. As it wfts, he 
suffered himself to be guided by this latter individual, fitid at the 
end of A; u. c. 561 he landed at the Thessalian town 6f Deme- 
trius; with 10,000 foot-soldiers, 600 horse, and six elephants. 
Instead, however, of at once commencing active operations, he 
passed over to Eubsea {Negropont) and wasted his time in frivo- 
lous amusements until the arrival of the consul Marcus Acilius 
Glabrio, who had been sent with an army to reinforce Marcus 
Bsebius, the Roman commandant in Greece. Their united forces 
were joined by Philip, who was disgusted at the. trifling disposi- 
tion and dilatory conduct of Antiochus; but when the Syrian 
king heard of this formidable combination against him, he 
hastened back into Thessaly, and endeavoured to make a stand 
against his adversaries. His officers and soldiers, however, were 
. rendered so effeminate by the easy and luxurious Hves Which 
they had been leading, that they were totally unable to endure 
the fatigues of an active campaign, and were chased by the 
combined forces as far as Thermopylae, where Antiochus in- 
trenched himself amongst the mountains, leaving a body of the 
iStolians to guard his camp, whilst the rest shut themselves up 
in the neighbouring town of Heraclea. Hither they were pursued 
by the enemy, and the Romans, headed by Marcus Porcius Cato 
(who had already been consul of Spain, and was now Heutenant- 
general to Glabrio), having gained th^ heights, first rushed down 
upon the JStolian guards, and having conquered them attacked 
the position of Antiochus, whom they soon routed and forced to 
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flj Tvith 500 of liis followers to Cbalcisj all the rest of his afmjr 
haying been either killed or taken prisoners. 

Soon after this [a. u. c. 563] the Syrian king returned to 
Asia, whither he thought that the Romans would not follow him; 
but in this^ as it proved, he was mistaken, for it was at once 
resolved to carry the war into his own country, and each of the 
new consuls, Caius Laelius and Lucius Cornelius Scipio« were 
equally anxious to have the honour of conducting it* As L. Scipio 
was not in any way distinguished for military skill, Lselius would 
have obtained the command had it not been that Scipio Africanus 
offered to go as legate to his brother, and this decided the question 
in favour of Scipio, and he accordingly passed over to^pirus vrith 
a force of 13,000 men. In Thessaly he was joined by the troops 
of Acilius, and they then marched through Macedonia and Thrace 
for the Hellespont (now the Strait of the Dardanelles), At the 
9ame time the Roman fleet, which was in the iEgean, had been 
joined by the ships of the Rhodians and those of Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, and when Scipio arrived at the Hellespont he found 
everything prepared for the passage of hb troops, and they 
were conveyed across without accident or opposition. 

They had no sooner arrived on the other side than an envoy- 
came from Antiochus, proposing peace on condition of his giving 
up all claim to the Greek cities in Asia, and paying one half of 
the expenses of the war. The Scipios, however, insisted on his 
paying all the expenses of the war, and evacuating the whole of 
Asia on that side of Mount Taurus. Upon this the king sent 
privately to P. Scipio, offering to release his son, who had lately 
been talen prisoner, without ransomi if he would obtain for him 
easier terms; but Scipio merely thanking him for his offer in 
reference to his son, advised the king to accept any terms he 
could make, but as he was himself lying sick at Eleea, he cautioned 
Antiochus not to engage the Romans till he himseLf rejoined the 
army. The Syrian monarch then sent the younger Scipio to his 
father, and being determined to act upon his advice retired to 
the foot of Mount Sipylus in Magnesia (now Magnisi), and there 
intrenched himself in a strong position. The consul then marched 
through Ilium or Troy, where he sacrificed to Minerva, its 
patron goddess, in acknowledgment of the popular belief that 
the Romans were descended from -^neas and the Trojans — and 
ultimately went and encamped about four miles from Antiochus, 
who, however, took no notice of the constant provocations to battle 
which the Romans daily gave him. At length the consul deter- 
mined to storm his camp, and the Syrians could no longer decline 
an action unless they intended to give themselves up to the enemy 
without a struggle. 
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"the anny of Antiochus noir consisted of 62,000 foot, 1200 
horse, and fifty-four elephants, and was drawn up in the follow- 
ing manner: In the centre was a phalanx of 16,000 heavy- 
armed troops in ten divisions, with two elephants between each 
of the divisions^ On the wings of the phalanx were the light- 
armed infantry,' and on their flanks the cavalry, the remainder 
of the elephants, the chariots armed with scythes, and a 
number of Arabs mounted on dromedaries. The Roman army 
consisted of four legions, each of 5400 men drawn up in the 
usual manner, with their left resting upon the river Hermus (now 
the Khodtts), and the Gr^ek and Asiatic infantry on the right. 
The flank of these latter was protected by a body of about 3000 
horse, and about sixteen African elephants were placed in the rear. 

Just before the action commenced, a thick fog and a drizzhng 
rain came on, which relaxed the bow-strings of the Syrian archers 
(of which the Ught infantry of Antiochus chiefly consisted), and 
darkness threw his line into confusion. Eumenes, taking advan<- 
tage of this, dashed at the scythed chariots, and frightening the 
horses drov(^ th^m back into the rear, whilst the Romans made a 
furious charge at the cavalry, which was broken by such a sudden 
and violent onslaught and soon turned and fled. Antiochus, 
who commanded in person upon the right, sustained the battle 
there bravely for some time, but at length, when the Romans 
concentrated all their forces upon him at that point, he too was 
obUged to give way, and made a precipitate retreat from the 
field. Upon this the rout became general, and the slaughter was 
enormous; the camp was seized and pillaged, and the Syrians 
are said to have had 53,000 of their troops slain, and nearly 
1500 taken prisoners, whilst the whole loss on the side of the 
Romans and their allies amounted to no more than 350 men. 
After the victory [a. u. c. 564]j all the dties of the coast sub- 
mitted to the Romans, and the consul went and encamped near 
Sardis. 

In the mean time Antiochus had escaped td Apamea, and 
finding that further opposition to Rome would be useless he 
sent envoys to treat for peace on any terms. The conditions to 
be proposed had been already arranged by the senate, and these 
were now announced by P. Scipio as follows :— 1. Antiochus was 
to abstain from all attempts upon or claims to any European city 
or territory whatsoever. 2. He was to pay 15,000 Euboic 
talents* towards the expenses of the war, 500 down, 1500 when 

* The Euboic talent was equal to about £ 338 10«. 10^. of our money. On 
this subject see the tables of weights, &c;, at the end of Smith's Dictionary of 
Antiquities; 
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the peace was ratified at Rome, and the balance in twelve- annual 
instalments. 3. To give Eumenes 400 talents in money, and a 
large supply of com. 4. To deUver up Hannibal Thoas and 
three other leading men of those Greek states which had sided 
with him ; and, 5. to place in the hands of the Romans twenty- 
hostages as a guarantee for his due observance of the terms of the 
treaty. These conditions were accepted by Antiochus, who sent 
envoys to Rome (whither also Eumenes went) to have them 
ratified by the senate, and Scipio put his troops into winter 
quarters in Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, until the peace 
should be officially confirmed. At length the envoys returned 
and announced to the consul that the senate were satisfied with 
the terms of the treaty ; and after making over part of the ceded 
territory to Eumenes and part to the Rhodians, and freeing all 
those towns which had sided with the Romans from the payment 
of tribute, L. Scipio returned home, and at his triumph was dig- 
nified with the title of "Asiaticus" in the same way as his 
brother had been with that of " Africanus." 

The desire for conquest had now become so strongly implanted 
in the hearts of all classes of the Roman citizens, that although 
there was in reality no ground ifbr war, yet it was considered as 
positively disgraceful if the year passed by without some military 
achievement ; and as the lower orders ever became dangerous to 
the state when they were unemployed, it was determined to send 
an army again into the field, and Asia once more became the 
scene of hostile operations. Thither, therefore, Cnseus Manlius 
Vulso was despatched [a. u. c. 565], and led his army against 
the Gallo-Grsecians, who were a nation that had passed over 
from Gaul into Asia in the time of Pyrrhus, and, having esta- 
bUshed themselves in Phrygian assumed the name of Grala- 
tians,* and levied tribute from the surrounding tribes. The 
reason alleged by Vulso for invading the territory of this people 
was, that they had assisted Antiochus ; but this was only a plea 
for gratifying the warlike propensities of his followers, whom he 
soon led against the enemy, and defeated them with great 
slaughter on the plains of Ancyra. They were accordingly 
obliged to sue for peace, which Yulso, after having carried off an 
immense mass of treasure, granted to them, and then retired to 
the coast for the winter. 

During the next year [a. u. c. 566] ten commissioners arrived 
from Rome to ratify the peace with Antiochus, which they did 
by requiring him, in addition to the clauses already agreed 

* These were the same people to whom St. Paul addressed his Epistle. 
At the period of which we are now writing they spoke the Celtic, but their 
descendants in the Apostle's time used the Greek language. 
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iipon^ to surrender all his elephants; and after he had done 
this the Romans embarked their forces and retired altogether 
from Asia. 

In the mean time Hannibal, finding that his enemies insisted 
upon his being delivered up to them, had fled to Crete (Candia), 
but not thinking himself safe there went over to Prusias, king of 
Bithjnia, to whose court he was soon followed by T. -Flaminius, 
who was despatched by the senate in quest of him. His treach- 
erous entertainer admitted the Roman envoy, and then sent 
soldieris to seize his renowned guest ; who, however, after having 
vainly attempted to escape by one of the passages he had made 
from his house in case of a surprise, swallowed some poison, 
which, after the ancient custom df great men, he always carried 
about with him, and expired B.C. 183, A. tj.c. 571, in the 
siity-fifth year of his age. As a military leader, Hannibal has 
perhaps never been surpassed ; for, whether we regard his per- 
sonal bravery, his temper, or his prudence, we shall find equal 
cause in each for our admiratioti. He had difficulties to en- 
counter in his career of no ordinary magnitude ; siich as the 
talents of the generals opposed to him, the discordant elements 
of l^hich his own army was composed, and the jealous inter- 
ference of his own state in all matters connected with his 
coiiimand; and these he constantly and successfully overcame. 
That he had the interest of his country at heart is fully proved 
by his conduct after the battle of Zama, when, instead of despair- 
ing of her welfare, he endeavoured by applying his abilities to the 
ameUoration of het internal government and resources once more 
to raise her to the same eminence from which she had fallen. 
That he was thus a true patriot is evident ; and it is hence also 
evident that the charges of overweening ambition, avarice, and 
crueltyi whidh were made against him by thfe Roman writers, 
were totally unfounded ; and his character^ notwithstanding their 
aspersions, will remain for ever associated with all that is excel- 
lent either in the citizen or the soldier. 

About the same period, if not in the dame year* in which 
Hannibal died, his illustrious rival, Scipio AfHcanus, ended his 
days in exile, on account of the following circumstances. On his 
return from Asia, both he and his brother Lucius were cited by 
the Petilii, who were then tribunes of the people^ for having 
received bribes from Antiochus, and appropriated part of the 
spoils which they had taken in the war a^aiDst him. The pro- 
secution was instituted at the suit of Porcius Cato> a stem old 

* Some writers place the death of Scipio Africanus in b. c. 185, Le» two 
yean earlier than that of Hannibal, but the exact date is uncertain. 
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Roman, whose character resembled that of the most austere of 
his countrymen in ancient times, and whose prejudices, although 
he was an honest man and a thorough patriot, led him to dis- 
belicTe in anything like modem virtue or morality. Under 
these circumstances, as there were certain rumours afloat touching 
the Scipios in respect to their conduct after the conclusion of the 
peace with Antiochus, he thought that, as the characters of public 
men should always be above suspicion, it was right to institute 
proceedings against them, that if they were innocent they might 
thus have an oppdrtunity of clearing themselves in the eyes of 
the people. When, therefore, they appeared in answer to the 
citation before thd ttibunes^ Lucius produced a book containing 
their accounts, but his btother snatched it from him indignantly, 
and tore it in pieces before the face of the assembled multitude. 
This produced the utmost confusion amongst the populace, som6 
of whom sided with the Scipios^ whilst othets were Us violently 
opposed to them, and the trijd was put off until the next morning. 
Now it so happened that this day was the anniversary of the 
battle of Zamai and Scipio A^caniis no sooner made his appear- 
ance in the forum than he reminded the people of this fact in 
words to the following effect: — "On this day, O Quirites! I 
overthrew Hannibal in Africa; and therefore little does it be- 
come us to spend it in strife and enmity. Rather let us thank 
the gods, whose goodness enabled me to exalt my countiy, and 
let any one who listeth accompany me to the capitol, whither I 
now go to sacrifice to them ; and pray ye that ye may always 
have leaders who will do as good service to the state as tliat 
which I have done." having uttered these words, he ascended 
the capitol, and afientai'dd went to all the other temples through- 
out the cityj followed by the whole mass of the pedple, who 
cheered him on his way, and tlie tribunes were left sitting in the 
forum alone. After this the trid was postponed from day to 
day ; but Lucius was fin(id and implrisonedi whilst Publius re- 
tired to the Campanian town of Lite'mum, where he spent the 
temainder of his days, and was traried there, in tlie forty-ninth 
year of his age, at his own tecjuest, so that his country might 
not even possess the remains of one wliom sh6 bftd treated so 
ungratefullyi "V^e have but little opportunity of judging of 
Scipio Africibitis its a statesman ; but it appears that he did not 
consider himself bound by any party ties in carrying out those 
objects which dther his judgment or his motives of personal 
ambition led him to advocate i a fact of which his conduct in 
reference to the African expedition (see ante, p. 184) clearly 
demonstrates. As a military commander, his character speaks 
for itself; for a leader who overthrew Hannibal must have been 
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possessed of no ordinary abilities ; the great yietories which he 
obtained fully justified the Romans in regarding him as the 
ablest general who had ever commanded their armies, and fully 
entitle him to rank with the most celebrated soldiers of his own 
or any other country or age. 

During the whole of the period which had elapsed since the 
peace with Carthage, the Roman arms had been occupied in 
wars with tribes in the neighbourhood of the Po, such as the 
Insubres, Boii, and Ligures, and from A.u.c. 554 — 573 were spent 
in reducing them to submission. In Spain also the inhabitants 
frequently broke out into rebellion; but Marcus Porcius Cato 
during lus consulate [a. u. c. 559] gained several considerable 
victories there, and the Romans once more succeeded in esta- 
blishing their supremacy there. 

Events, however, now occurred which involved Rome in another 
Macedonian war, on account of circumstances connected with a 
quarrel between £umenes, king of Pergamus, the Thessalians, 
and Philip. The nature of this dispute was as follows : — ^When 
PhiHp joined the Roman alliance against Antiochus, several 
fortresses in Thrace and some towns in Thessaly made them- 
selves over to him ; but when £umene8 succeeded Attains on the 
throne of Pergamus, he laid claim to the former, whilst the 
Thessalians demanded of Philip the independence of the latter. 
Upon this, the Macedonian monarch referred the matter to the 
Romans,* who appointed ten commissioners to examine into the 
question, and they decided it against PhiHp. Upon this the 
king sent his son^ Demetrius, who had already been a hostage at 
Rome, and had greatly ingratiated himseU* with the leading 
senators, to endeavour to obtain a reconsideration of the matters 
at issue. The young prince was exceedingly well received ; but 
the senate sowed dissension in the Macedonian courts by urging 
him to aspire to the kingdom to the exclusion of his elder 
brother Perseus.* The consequence of this was, that upon 
his return, PhiUp; who had favoured his elder son, had the younger 
secretly poisoned ; and at the king's death [a. u. c. 575] Perseus 
succeeded to the throne. The new monarch upon his accession^ 
in order to strengthen himself as much as possiblci married a 
daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and this very factj added to 
the well-known avarice of his character, rendered him an object 
of suspicion to the Romans, who imagined that he would soon 
exert his power in endeavouring to subvert their influence in 
Greece. Accordingly, when Eumenes went in person to Rome 

* For a more detailed account of these traiuaetions, C£ ** History of Greece/' 
p. 283. John Weale, London, 1854. 
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to represent how formidable the Macedonian monarch might 
become, he was listened to with the most marked attention, 
whilst the envoys of Perseus were ffiven to understand .that the 
feelings of the senate were decidedly inimical to their master. 
It was, moreover, alleged that the Macedonians had attempted 
to assassinate Eumenes, and that they had oppressed the Roman 
allies in Thrace ; so that Perseus, ' seeing that hostilities were 
now inevitable, recalled his ambassadors, and at once declared 
war [a. u. c. 582]. 

The conduct of the campaign was entrusted to Publius Licinius 
Crassus, one of the consuls for the ensuing year, and having 
marched through Epirus into Thessaly he was soon met by 
Perseus at the head of 39|000 foot and 4000 horse, which was 
the largest Macedonian army that had taken the field since the 
time of Aietander the Great. A cavalry action soon took place 
on the bank^ of the Peneus, in which Perseus gained a slight 
advantage ; and after another, in which the Romans were suc- 
ciEissful, the Macedonians went home for the winter, and Licinius 
quartered his troops in Thessaly and Boeotia. 

During the next year the consul Quintus Marcius Philippus 
conducted the campaign, and ravaged the south of Macedonia ; 
but he gained no important advantage, and wtis succeeded in 
command by the consul Lucius iEmilius Paxtlus, the son of the 
general who fell at Cannse, a man of considerable itrilitary ability, 
who had already gained much fame in Spain during A former 
consulate. Meantime Perseus was endeavouring to put an end 
to the war by offers of money to Eumenes, as a body of Gauls 
had invaded Thrace, and might possibly enter his territories; 
and he wduld have succeeded in his negotiations had it not been 
for his avarice, which induced him to break the bargain after it 
had been agreed upon, and the war was continued as before. 

When Paulus entered Macfedonia [a. u. c. 586] he advanced 
into the neighbourhood of Pydna, where Perseus now was, and 
soon brought him to an engagement. Here the victory was 
decisive on the side of the Romans, for in one hour the Mace- 
donian army was cut to pieces, and Perseus fled with his 
treasures first to Amphipolis and thence took sanctuary in the 
sacred * island of Samotfarace. After this the whole of Mace- 
donia submitted to the consul, who then marchcfd on to' Amphi- 
polis in hopes of overtaking Perseus. 

* The worship of the Cabin (Castor and Pollux) was celebrated with great 
solemnity here, and an oath taken on their altar considered peculiarly binding. 
See Juvenal, Sat. iiL 144. 

*< Jures licet et Samothracnm 
£t nostrorum aras." 
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Meantime it had become known itt Rome that the Macedonian 
monarch was at Samothrace, and the praetor Cneeus Octayius 
was despatched thither with a fleet to demand his surrender. 
The king therefore, who would not trust the inhabitants, engaged 
with the captain of a Cretan vessel which was lying there, to 
convey him secretly to Cotys, king of Thrace, who was his only 
remaining ally. The treacherous Cretan, however, played him 
false, and, having sailed away in the night with all the money 
wliich the unhappy Perseus had put on board, left him wandering 
about the shore until daylight, when he concealed himself in the 
corner of a temple which was at hand. He wa^, however, soon 
discovered and obliged to dehver himself up to Octavius, by 
whom he Was conveyed to the consul, and his kingdom was, ac- 
cording to instructions received from the senate, ditided into four 
distinct proVinceSj each being deprived of the right either of 
commerce or intermarriage with the other, whilst each was to 
defray the expenses of its own government, and to pay to Rome 
one-half of the tribute which it had formerly paid to the Mace- 
donian kings. In addition to these regulations the inhabitants 
were restricted from working the gold and silver mines, with 
which a great portion of the country abounded, from felling 
timber for shipbuilding, or from keeping any soldiers in garrison 
except in their frontier towns. Those who had held any post, 
either civil or military, under Petsetis were forced to resign them 
and go to live in Italy, so that when all the influential men in 
the country had been thus compelled to quit it Macedonia and 
the surrounding provinces became an easy prey to the conquerors. 
On his return home through £pirus, ^^mihus Paulus sacked 
seventy cities in one day, sold upwards of 150,000 souls into 
captivity, and the wealth which was collected from them when 
brought into the public treasury is said to have amounted to 
upwards of 562,000,000 sterling of our money ; a republican 
government was established, and from this time the whole of 
northern Greece is to be regarded merely as an appanage of the 
Roman empire [a. tj. c. 586]. 

Upon his return home a magnifleent triumph was decreed to 
Paulus, at which Perseus, with his family, formed part of the 
proces^on. He was then sent as a prisoner to the Marsian town 
of Albai where he died a few years afterwards. Octavius was 
allowed a naval triumph, and the praetor Anicius, who at this 
period reduced lUyria in thirty days, and took Gentius, its king, 
with all his family captive, also triumphed for that country ; and 
Rome being now free from foreign wars extended her dominion 
both in the north of Italy and in the vicinity of Genoa, as far as 
Spain and the Alps. In Spain also she was engaged in reducing 
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the various tribes one after another to subjection^ until circum- 
stances occurred which led to the outbreak of another war with 
her ancient rival, Carthage. 

Before, however, we enter upon the history of this struggle it 
will be useful to consider the political and social state of Rome at 
this period, in order that we may understand those principles 
which already began to exercise an evil influence upon the Roman 
character and constitution, and which, when they were suffered 
to increase and obtain a more extended sway, tended at first to 
the decay and ultimately to the total extinction of her power. 
The national character during the period of foreign conquest 
underwent a great change; for the wealth that had been acquired 
in war, the spoils of remote countries, and the intercourse with 
more refined nations, and more especially with Greece^ had sup- 
planted the ancient frugality and austerity for which the Romans 
had been hitherto so remarkable, and the works of literature and 
art which now abounded in the city had not only civilized the 
minds of the citizens, but had produced a lote of luxury and self- 
enjoyment which led the more affluent to indulge in expensive 
pleasures, and produced amongst the pooret classes the love of 
amusement rather than of those hardier pursuits by means of which 
Rome had originally obtained her greatness. In addition to this 
almost all the ancient patrician families had become either alto- 
gether or nearly extinct, and a vast proportion of the old race of 
citizens had been cut off during the wars in which Rbme had 
hitherto been so constantly engaged, whilst their places were 
supplied by freedmen to whom the primitive traditions of times 
long gone by were as nothing, and who had but Uttle knowledge 
of or attachment to those institutions under which their country 
had risen to its present powerful position; Hence, also, the love' 
of their native city became to a certain degree weakened, and 
thev sought for means of aggrandizing their own private fortunes 
witnout any reference to the common wcfal, in remote lands, and 
by means of private speculations amid foreigners. This led them 
to occupy allotments in distant parts of Italy, and to be anxious in 
bidding one against another for the farming of th6 |>ublic revenues 
both at home and in the provinces, and usury and corruption 
already began to exercise a pernicious infiuetice in the state. By 
these and similar means immense resources were accumulated by 
some few individuals, whilst the mass of the people became 
steeped in abject poverty, and the want of a middle dass^ which 
contributes so much to the well-being of all political communities, 
hastened that downward tendency which now began slowly but 
surely to develop itself in the hatred and jealou^ with whidi the 
upper and lower classes regarded each other. Thus^ in a word. 
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the acquisition of wealth by which he might procure the means 
of luxurious hying became the main object of the Roman citizen's 
pursuit and made him harsh and unfeeling, not only towards 
strangers, but towards his fellow-countrymen; so that the very 
introduction of a higher degree of dtilization and refinement, 
which might, if properly directed, have been the means of pre- 
serving the power and greatness of Rome through many succeed- 
ing generations, became to her the occasion of her gradual decay, 
and in the end of her totid ruin. Having premised these brief 
remarks, which will in some measure indicate the principal causes 
of the decUne of the power of Rome, notwithstanding her many 
successes, we may observe, that although sevetal attempts were 
made to check the progress of the disease by legislative enact- 
ments, such as by, the Archian and Fannian laws (which were 
passed respectively b. c. 181 and 161), yet no effectual change 
for the better took place, so that at the beginning of the third 
Punic war the whole of these evils w^re in full operation, and 
may be distinctly traced throughout the remainder of the history 
of ancient Rome. 

The; following, then, were the grounds on ivhich the two great 
rival cities> which had twice contended sd valia&tly for the 
supremacy^ dame once more into collision, and domuienced that 
Struggle which for ever decided the fate of Carthage. 

Since the termination of the second Punic war Masinissa had 
continually encroached on the territory of Carthage, and his 
restless disposition did not allow him, although he was upwards 
of ninety years of age, ev^n now to desist from his aggressions, 
and he laid claim to Several of the oldest Phoenician settlements 
on the coast, although in reality he had not the slightest title to 
them [a. u. c. 602J. Upon formed occasions of disputes be- 
tween Masinissa and the Carthaginians the Romans had sent out 
commissioners to examine into thfe question, and they had in- 
variably arbitrated in favour of the former, and the latter suc- 
cumbed to the decisions ; on this occasion; however, the Cartha- 
ginians refused to acquiesce in the sentence of M. Porcius Cato, 
who was sent as one of the commissioners, and he returned home 
full of anger, and voted for the total destruction of Carthage. 
He was, indeed; so fully bent upon carryiflg out his project that 
he ended every speech which he made in the senate with the 
memorable words; " Delendd est Carthago "-^" Carthage must be 
destroyed," — and so excited the populace that, despite of the 
opposition of the more moderate party, headed by P. Comehus 
Sdpio Nasica, it was resolved to seize upon the first plausible 
pretext for declaring war. An opportunity soon presented itself 
of putting this design into execution. It so happened that the 
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popular party at Carthage had expelled iome of those who were 
attached to the Numidian interest, and thcf exiles went to 
Masinissa, who sent his sons Micipsa and Gulussa to Carthage 
to intercede in their behalf. However, Carthalo, the leader of the 
democrats, shut the gates against them, and another popular 
leader named Hamilcar set upon the attendants of Gulussa aud 
killed some of them in the fray; This of course occasioned a 
war between Masinissa and the Carthaginians, in which the latter 
were defeated, and then having passed sentence of death upon 
their general, Hasdrubal, together with Carthalo, Hamilcar, and 
all the other ringleaders in the war, they sent to Rome to justify 
themselves on the plea of necessity for having broken that clause 
in the treaty which stipulated that they should not wage any war 
without the consent of the senate. The Romans, however, woidd 
not hsten to any excuse, and ifter every effort on the part of the 
Punic envoys to avert it war was declared [a. u. c. 605], and the 
consuls Lucius Marciud Censorinus aild M&rcus Maiiliu£( Nepos 
were despatched at the head of 80,000 foot and 4000 horse to 
Carthage, having previously received secret orders not td desist 
from hostilities until they had utterly destroyed it. 

No sooner had the news of these hostile preparations reached 
Carthage than the inhabitants were thrown into the utmost 
dismay, for they had now neither ships nor allies, and all the 
flower of their army had been cut off in the war against Masinissa. 
Under these circumstances they sent another embassy to Rome 
to ask on what terms peace would be granted to them. The 
senate replied that if within thirty days 300 children of theif 
noblest families were Sent as hostages to the consuls in Sicily, 
they should continue to Uve Unmolested under their .own laws 
and government ; but at the same time orders were stoetly sent 
to the generals to proceed upon their mission as though no nego- 
tiations had been pending. In order that the Romans might 
have no excuse for attacking them the Carthaginians forthwith 
despatched the required hostages to Lilybseum, whence the consuls 
forwarded them to Rome, and thence sailed to Utica, under the 
pretence that they had still other matters to settle which required 
their personal presence. No sooner had they arrived there than 
they required the Cartha^hians to deliver up ftU their arms, on 
the ground that as they had declared their intention of abstaining 
altogether from war, unless with the penhission of the senate, 
they had no occasion for martial weapons. This command was 
also obeyed, and 200,000 complete suits, of mail, together with an 
immense quantity of arms of all sorts, were brought into the 
Roman camp by the priests, senators, and principal men of the 
city. Having thus deprived the inhabitants of their means of 
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defence Censorinus now announced to those who had come to the 
camp the final determination of the senate, and this was that thej 
should quit Carthage, which the Romans intended to raze to the 
ground, and that they would then he allowed to huild themselves 
another city in any part of their territories which they might 
select, provided always that it was not within a distance of ten 
miles from the sea. In vain did the unhappy envoys entreat for 
mercy and ask for leave to send an embassy to Rome. Censorinus 
declared that the senate was inexorable, and, having dismissed 
them, forthwith sent twenty ships to anchor before Carthage. 
Meantime the ambassadors, who had returned from the Roman 
camp, knd conveyed the evil tidings to their fellow-citizens, were 
dragged about the streets and stoned, violent outrages were offered 
to fdl the Italians who were in the city, and the utmost indigna- 
tion and terror prevailed on all sides. During the day the council 
of state sat in anxious deliberation, and by the evening the follow- 
ing measures were taken for the defence of the country : — Has- 
drubal, who was under sentence of death, was pardoned and made 
general of the exterior, whilst another Hasdrubal, who was the 
grandson of Masiuissa, was appointed general for the interior of 
the city. Liberty was proclaimed to all slaves, the temples and 
public buildings were turned into manufactories for warlike im- 
plements, the women cut off their hair so that it might be twisted 
into bow-strings, and the fortifications strengthened as much as 
the shortness of the time would allow. It was confidently ex- 
pected within the town that the enemy would attack it at once ; 
but the consuls, although urged to do so by Masinissa, did not as 
yet assault it, because they thought that they could take it when- 
ever they liked, and they wished to collect as much booty as 
they could from the surroimding territory before they destroyed 
the city itself. At length, however, it was decided that it should 
be attacked, and the operations commenced according to the fol- 
lowing plan : — As the city of Carthage was situated on a penin- 
sula, and was defended by a triple wall, it was necessary for the 
consuls to divide their forces so that they might commence an 
attack simultaneously at two different parts of the fortifications. 
Accordingly Censorinus assaulted the outer wall at the angle of 
the isthmus, at which point it was most weakly defended, whilst 
Manlius filled up a ditch which was in advance of it in another 
part, and attempted to effect a breach by means of engines and 
battering-rams. The besieged, however, made a stout resistance^ 
and they not only repulsed the Romans, but sallied out during 
the night and burnt all their engines. As the dog-days now 
came on and the heat inland had become intolerable, Censorinus 
moved his camp to the sea shore, and the Carthaginians filling 
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small vessels with combustibles let them drive before the wind 
till they came in contact with the Roman ships, many of which 
were thus set on fire and consumed. After this Censorinus re- 
turned to Rome to hold the elections, and the Carthaginians 
made several assaults upon the camp of Manlius, in which they 
were generally so successful that if it had not been for the advice 
and skill of PubHus Scipio, who was at this time one of the 
tribunes, the Roman army would have been totally destroyed. 
Scipio, however, managed to keep the enemy at bay, and the 
commissioners, who were sent from Rome to inquire into the 
causes of the non-success of the army, reported upon their return 
both upon the abihty displayed by the tribune and the great 
affection which was entertained for him by the troops. About 
the same time Masinissa died, and so high was his opinion of 
Scipio' s wisdom that he left the regulation of his kingdom to 
him, and it was accordingly divided between the three legitimate 
sons of the deceased monarch; Micipsa, the eldest, having the 
capital and the highest dignities allotted to him ; Gulussa, the 
second, all the foreign possessions; and Mastanabal, the third, the 
jurisdiction over all matters connected with the administration of 
law and equity. After this Scipio persuaded Hamilco Famaeas, 
a Punic officer of distinction, to desert to the Romans with 2,200 
hocse soldiers, and at the commencement of the next campaign 
[a. u. c. 606] the new consul, Lucius Culpumius Piso, took the 
command of the army, and the praetor, Lucius Hostilius Man- 
cinus, was made admiral of the fleet. 

During the whole of the year, however, the Carthaginians 
maintained their superiority, and it was not until Scipio, who had 
gone home, had been made consul (notwithstanding that he was 
only thirty-eight years of age, and the lawful age for holding 
this office was not till forty-three) arrived to take the command, 
that any advantage was gained by the Romans. 

This celebrated general was the son of ^milius Paulus, tKe 
conqueror of Macedonia, and had been adopted by the son of 
Scipio Africanus. He had already distinguished himself in Spain, 
and, as we have seen, in the war before Carthage ; and as the 
Greek historian Polybius, and the philosopher Pansetius, were 
his friends and instructors, he was no less accomplished as a 
scholar than he was valiant and skilful as a soldier. 

The new general no sooner arrived off Utica than he displayed 
his skill in bringing off the army of Mancinus, which had been 
attacked by the enemy and forced over the cliffs down to the sea- 
shore, and having thus rescued his fellow-countrjonen from de- 
struction after the Carthaginians had once more retired inland he 
effected a landing and immediately assumed the command of the 
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troops. The soldiers be soon found to be Ucentious and undis- 
ciplined, so having summoned them together he declared his 
determination no longer to allow the laxity which had been per- 
mitted by Piso, and having directed all the suttlers and unem- 
ployed persons to quit the canip he moved to within a very short 
distance of the walls of Carthage, where Hasdrubal was also 
Encamped at the head of an efficient army of 6,000 foot and 1,000 
horse. That part of the city which lay to the west and north 
was called Megara, and was the most thinly inhabited portion of 
the town, consisting principally of gardens divided by walls and 
hedge-rows. Here Scipio, having observed a turret just outside 
the wall, ordered some of his men to scale it, taking with them a 
certain number of planks. They first drove the Punic guard 
from the wall with their missiles, and then laying down the 
planks from the turret ran along them, jumped down inside the 
wall and opened a gate for Scipio, who then rushed in at the 
head of 4000 troops. Meantime great alarm spread through the 
city as the inhabitants thought that it had fallen into the hands 
df the enemy^ and they flocked in haste to Byrsa, the citadel, 
which was situated upon a strongly fortified rock and had the 
temple of j^sculapius at its summit ; whilst Scipio, finding that 
it would not be safe for him to attempt to remain in Megara, 
withdrew his troops and went back to his old quarters. Has- 
drubal led those prisoners whom he had taken during the assault 
to the top of the walls, and having mutilated them horribly in 
the sight of the Roman army had them flung over the battlements, 
and thus killed ; and the power which he had obtained was so 
great that when the Punic senate remonstrated with him for his 
barbarous conduct he had several of them seized and put to 
death, and made himself despotic throughout the city. At the 
same time Scipio foVtified a camp extending from sea to sea 
across the isthmus, and so cut off the possibiUty of any provisions 
or stores being brought into Carthage by land, so that during the 
remainder of the year operations were conducted in the harbour 
and at sea with various successes on both sides, until at length 
Scipio was enabled to land 4000 more men, and during the winter 
took the city of Nepheris after a siege of twenty-two days. 

When the spring of the next year [a. u. c. 608] set in the 
Roman general commenced operations by an attack on Cothon, 
which was the inner port, and was large enough to contain 220 
ships of war and all the magazines for victualling and refitting 
the navy. After some trouble he succeeded in making himself 
master of this important position, and then proceeded to attack 
the citadel, whither most of the inhabitants had now betaken 
themselves for safety. For six days the most horrible carnage 
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took place ; fire and the sword spread havoc and destruction 
throughout the devoted city, and the streets ran red with hlood. 
Neither age nor sex were spared, and as the wretched inhahitants 
Were already reduced almost to skeletons by famine they afforded 
scarcely any resistance to the ruthless foe who massacred them 
wherever they found them. During this time the groans of the 
wounded and dying and the shrieks and curses of women were 
heard on all sides, the streets were filled with corpses, with the 
smell of which the very air was tainted, and many were reduced 
to the horror of devouring their fellow-creatures for sustenance ! 
Such, then, was the fearful tragedy that was being enacted when 
a deputation bearing supplicatory garlands * came from Byrsa 
(which was the only portion of the city which remained intact) 
and signified to Scipio that all who were there would surrender on 
condition of their lives being spared. These terms were agreed 
to, except in the cases of Hasdrubal and the deserters, and 
50,000 souls came forth from the citadel, whilst Hasdrubal and 
900 deserters shut themselves up in the temple of ^sculapius, 
where alone they could hope to defend themselves. Whilst they 
were here, however, Hasdrubal stole away from them and went 
as a suppliant to Scipio, who made him sit at his feet in their 
sight. At so ignominious a scene all who were in the temple 
reviled their late leader and imprecated curses on his head, after 
which they set fire to the temple and were all consumed in the 
flames. During the burning of the sacred edifice the wife of 
Hasdrubal, who was in the inside, is said to have led forward her 
two children by the hand and to have invoked the vengeance of 
the gods upon her perfidious husband, and then to have retired 
once more into the temple and there to have perished with her 
fellow-countrymen. When the town had. been thus reduced 
almost to a heap of ruins Scipio is said to have burst into tears 
when surveying it from the citadel, and to have quoted to Polybius, 
who was standing near him, the lines in the Iliad where Hector 
prophesies the destruction of Troy ;t and upon his being asked 
why he wept he replied, that it was not only the destruction of 
a city which had now been so wealthy and powerful for 700 

* The olive bongh was considered embleniatical Of a suppliant, and hence 
these trees were regarded with great veneration. The opening scene of 
Sophocles' ^dipus Tyrannus represents a site of this nature. Seel. 1 — 8. 

t These lines, which occur in the well-known scene between Hector and 
Andromache (Iliad, vi. 448), are as follows : — 

"Ecrererai ^fiap tr^Jiv iror' oK^Xrf "iXios Ip^ 
Kal Uplafios Koi \ahs ivfifiiXita UpidfjLOio. 

" The day must come when holy Troy shall fall 
With Priam, and the strong- speared Priam's people." 
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years which weighed upon his mind, but that as he well knew 
the vicissitudes of all human affairs, he was contemplating that 
which might at some future time overtake even his own beloved 
Eome. 

After this the city was for several days given over to the 
soldiers to plunder, Scipiq reserving only the gold and silver, and 
the ornaments of the temple. He also ordered those Sicilian 
towns from which the Carthaginians had taken any of their 
treasures, to send and receive them, and then the remaining 
buildings were razed to the ground, a plough being drawn over 
their site, to signify the determination of the B/omans utterly to de- 
stroy the city, and the heaviest penalties were pronounced against 
any one who should attempt to rebuild it. Those towns which 
had assisted Rome, and more especially Utica, received additional 
grants of land out of the conquered territory, and Africa was 
reduced to a Roman province ; a land and poll-tax being im- 
posed upon it, and a praetor being sent out annually to govern it, 
Scipio triumphed upon his return home, and received a surname 
in honour of his conquest, whence he is known in history as 
Scipio Africanus the younger, [b. c.146, a. u. c. 608.] 

During the progress of the third Punic war, the Roman arms 
were likewise actively employed in Greece, for in a. u. c. 605 a 
man named Andriscus, who gave himself out to be the son of 
Pejrseus, and is known in history as Fseudo-FhilippuSy or " Philip 
the Pretender," persuaded the Macedonians to acknowledge hi^ 
99 th^ir king. He ^oon invaded Thessaly, where, however, he 
was defeated by Scipio Nasica and the Achaeans, but during the 
next year was more successful against Juventius Thalma, whom 
he routed, and made another expedition into Thessaly. He was 
ultimately overthrown by the praptor Quintus CaeciUus Metellus, 
both here and in Macedonia, and then fled into Thrace, but 
was delivered up by one of the native princes to the Romans, by 
whom he was taken and executed. Soon after another impostor, 
named Alexander, attempted the same course of action with 
Andriscus, but he was dnyen by Metellus into Dardania, and 
jthen Macedonia was regularly risduced to the status of a Roman 
province, [a. u. c. 608.] 

Having thus accompUshed the duties which had been assigned 
to him in Macedonia, Metellus marched southwards to meet the 
^rmy of the Achaean league, which Rome had for some time been 
endeavouring to dismember,* a3 it had become exceedingly 

* For the constitution and development of this league, which became per- 
manently and efficiently established aboui b. c. 280, see ** History of Greece/' 
p. 205 et teq, John Weale, London. And with the circamst&nces narrated in 
the text, compfire ibidj p. 300—- 306. 
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powerful, and was at this time headed by a skilful general, named 
biaeus. The army of the league, however, consisted in a great 
measure of slaves and raw recruits, and being thus unsteady and 
undisciplined it could not offer much resistance to the Romans. 
It accordingly retreated before Metellus, and was routed at He- 
racleia and Scarphea, after which the victorious invaders marched 
on to Thebes (whose inhabitants abandoned the city at their 
approach), thence to Megara, which admitted them without oppo- 
sition, and ultimately tp Corinth, where Diseus had now shut 
himself up. At tms juncture Lucius Mummius, the consul, 
arrived from Rome with large reinforcements, and deprived Me- 
tellus of the honour of concluding the war, for he sent the praetor 
back to Macedonia, whilst he himself took the command of the 
army before Corinth. A sldrmish of cavalrv soon took place, in 
which the league gained the advantage, and became so elated that 
they volunteered a general engagement. The result of this was, 
that the Romans gained a complete victory; the army of the 
league broke and dispersed homewards in all directions, and 
Diaeus fled to MegalopoUs, where he afterwards poisoned himself. 
The Corinthians, finding themselves thus abandoned, deserted 
their eity by night, but Mummius would not enter it for two 
days, as he feared some treachery; on the third, however, he 
marched in, put to the sword every man that he found within the 
walls, and sold the women and cmldren as slaves. He then col- 
lected all the treasures of art with which the city abounded, and, 
having had them shipped for conveyance to Rome, he set it on 
fire in various places, and it was speedily reduced to a heap of 
ashes. Comnussioners were then sent out to regulate the affairs 
of Greece, which was now reduced to a Roman province under 
the name of Achaia [b. c. 146, a. u. c. 608], and magistrates 
went out annually from Rome to govern it. 

During the year, the victorious generals triumphed, Metellus 
receiving the title of ^'Macedonicus,'' and Mummius that of 
" Achaicus," in commemoration of their respective achievements. 
Romie was adorned with numerous works of art, which were 
brought from Carthage and Corinth, and the pictures and statues 
with which the city now abounded inspired the people with a 
love for and an appreciation of those productions of Greek skill 
and taste, to which they had hitherto been comparative strangers, 
and produced that civilization and refinement which led them to 
admire, even if they could not imitate all that was most excellent 
amongst those treasures of which they had now become possessed. 
Thus Rome at this period, not only extended her power and 
dominion abroad, but also at home fostered those more softening 
'd humanizing influences whichi alttiough they may in some 
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measure baye tended to weaken the warlike character which 
existed of old in the Roman character, nevertheless have exercised 
a most beneficial influence on art, and have been the means of 
hianding down to modern time some of the noblest artistic works 
of antiquity ;* although the Romans were rather the collectors 
than the originators of the most renowned productions of art, 
and never even in their palmiest days equalled either in con- 
ception or execution the undying productions of Greece. 

^ These works are now scattered abpat in various directions, but casts 
from the principal of them may be seen in the Crystal Palace, and are 
described in its ** Handbooks/' Several of the originals are in the British 
Museum, and are described 'in the Handbook to the Jniiquitiea in the 
British Mme^m, by W. S. W. Yaux, M. A. John Murray, London. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FjBLOM THE REDUCTION OF GREECE TO A ROMAN PROVINCE 
TO THE END OF THE SERVILE WAR IN SICILY. 

Affairs of Spain — Revolt and reduction of the Celtiberians — Military operations 
of Lucullus-r-Destruction of the LusitaniansbyGalba — His trial and acquittal 
— Viriath'us made their leader — His overthrow of the Romans— His further 
successes — The Romans forced to agree to a peace — Their violation of its 
terms — ^Renewal of hostilities — ^Assassination of Viriathus — Subjugation of 
the Lusitanians — Hostilities commenced by the Numantines — Siege of Nu- 
mantia — Reverses of the Romans — Arrival of Scipio Africanus in Spain— 
His reformation of the army — Fresh operations before Numantia — Attempt 
of the Numantines to break the blockade-r-Punishment of the Lutians — Des- 
perate position of T^umantia— rits surrender and destruction — The kingdom of 
Pergamus added to the ^man dominions-rState of the slave population in 
Sicily — Severities practised towards them by their masters — Their insurrec- 
tion under Eunus and Cleon-r-Their successes — Their defeat by P. Rupilius— 
Deaths of Cleon apd Eunus— Termination of the Servile war in Sicily- 
Freedom of Rome ifrom foreign wars— rEffects of external tranquillity apon 
internal affairs — l^xtent of the dominion of Rome — Government of the pro- 
vinces — ^Their oppression — ^The " publicans"— Spread of avarice — Its effects 
upon the constitution. 

Rome having thus, by the destruction of Carthage, rid herself of 
her most formidable foe, was in a position to apply herself ener- 
getically to complete the reduction of Spain, where the spirit of 
insubordination had been busy amongst the native tribes ever 
since the departure of Scipio AincaJi^s (see p. 184), until matters 
were in some degree amicably i^rranged by Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, when he was sent out as prajtor in a. u. c. 574. Ac- 
cording to terms of peace granted by him, the Spaniards bound 
themselves not to build any new towns, but when, in a. u. c. 600, 
a tribe of the Celtiberians (who inhabited the modern province of 
Arragon), named the Segedans, wished to enlarge their dty and 
to remove thither the people of certain small villages, the senate 
sent to forbid their doing so. They, however, persisted in their 
attempt, and a war broke out, in which the consul Quintus Ful- 
vius Nobilior gained little or no advantage. In a. u. c. 602, his 
successor, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, reduced the Celtiberians, 
and granted them an honourable peace on condition of their com- 
plying with the requirements of the senate. 
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The consul of the succeeding year was Lucius Licinius Lucullus, 
a man of unbounded avarice and ambition ; and upon his arriyal 
in Spain, although the country was now tranquil, he crossed the 
Tagus, and without the slightest provocation on the part of the 
inhabitants laid siege to a town named Cauca, situated in the 
Yacceean territory, a tract of country which is comprised in the 
modem province of Leon. Here he treacherously massacred 
20,000 of the citizens after they had consented to give him host- 
ages, together with 100 talents and a troop of horse, and he then 
gave the town up to his soldiers to pillage, after which he marched 
against the Lusitanians, who occupied the southern half of Por- 
tugal and were now in arms, having ravaged the lands of Rome, 
and lately overthrown Servius Sulpicius Galba, the pnetor, with a 
loss of 7000 men. When Lucullus, therefore, made his appear- 
ance, Galba, who had by this time collected another army, also 
took the field, and the Roman forces invaded the enemy's territory 
simultaneously, Lucullus entering it on the south and Galba on 
the north side. When the Lusitanians saw this formidable de- 
monstration against them, they sent embassies to sue for peace 
[a. 17. c. 604], and Galba pretended not only to reeeive them 
kindly, but even promised to ^ve them tracts of land in the most 
fertile parts of the country, if they would leave their barren moun- 
tains ^d promise henceforth to become the friends of Rome. The 
unfortunate people were too easily deceived by these professions 
of good will, and fixed their abodes in the three places which Galba 
pointed out as the spots which he meant to assign to them. No 
sooner had they become settled there, than he visited all the 
three stations, under pretence of regulating them, and caused a 
ditch and a rampart to be made round each of them, as though he 
were constructing fortifications for the defence of the new inhabit- 
ants. That, however, which appeared to then^ as being designed 
for their safety, wiis soon turned to their destruction, for no sooner 
were the settlements enclosed, than Galba sent into each one 
a party of his soldiers who massacred the inhabitants on all sides, 
and only about 10,000 escaped from this horrible act of treacher- 
ous cruelty ! Galba, we are told, was afterwards prosecuted for 
his barbarity, but he produced his children and went about 
amongst the people soliciting pardon, and thus, by exciting their 
pity, escaped tmit punishment which he assuredly most richly 
deserved. 

During the ensuing year those who had escaped out of the hands 
of the Romans, invaded Turditania; but the preetor. Gains Yetilius, 
reduced them to such a desperate position, that they sent to him 
offering to become subjects of Rome if he would only spare their 
lives; but one of them, named Yiriathus, reminded his companions 
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of Galba's conduct, avd said that they had l^etter fight to the 
last drop of their blood, than trust to the mercy of their cruel 
and treacherous enemies, adding, that he had little doubt of their 
success if they would only appoint him their leader. The un- 
fortunate people, ready to snatch at the faintest glimpse of hope, 
accordingly gave to Yiriathus full power to act as he thought fit ; 
and he drew them up in line, as though he were preparing for a 
general engagement ; but he had told them to scatter themselves 
in various directions the moment they saw him mount his horse, 
and then to assemble in the town of Tribola. This stratagem 
succeeded admirably, for Vetilius was afraid to divide his troops 
so as to pursue the fugitives, and marched straight to Tribola, 
where he was surprised by an ambuscade, and perished with 
nearly half his army. The generalship displayed by Viriathus on 
this occasion raised him so high in the estimation of the people, 
that he was continued in the commi^d, and baffled the IlomaQ 
leaders in a guerilla warfare which lasted for five years, until at 
length, as matters now began to wear a serious aspect, the 
consul Quintus Fabius Maximus i^milianus, the son of ^milius 
Paulus, and brother to the conqueror of Carthage, was sent to 
conduct the war. At first he abstained from giving battle, as his 
troops were principally raw recruits, and he wished to accustom 
them a little more to their duties ; at length, however, he defeated 
Yiriathus in two engagements, but could not succeed in forcing 
him to abandon that irregular and harassing kind of fighting by 
which he inflicted so much trouble and loss upon the Romim 
troops. In A. u. c. 611, therefore, the new consul, Qvuntus Fabius 
Maximus Servilianus, the adopted brother of uEmilianus, took 
out reinforcements of 18,000 foot, and 1600 horse, ^hile some 
elephants were supplied by Midpsa, in order if possible to crush 
Yiriathus at once and for ever. This was not, hoi^ever, so easily 
accomplished, for that campaign showed about an equal amount 
of success on either side, untS at length, while Servi}ifinus was 
besieging a Lusitanian town, named Erisana, Yiriathus, who had 
entered it secretly by night, made a sortie in the morning and 
drove the Roman army into a position from which it could not 
extricate itself, so that the consul was forced to agree to a peace. 
The terms on which it was concluded were most favourable to the 
Romans, as Yiriathus contented himself with merely demanding 
that to all those who had joined him should be guaranteed the 
quiet possession of their respective territories, and that he should 
himself be henceforth considered as one of the friends of Rome. 
These terms, then, were gladly accepted and ratified by the senate 
[a. u. c. 612]; but in the ensuing year Cneeus Servilius Csspio, 
the brother and successor of ServiHanus, disappointed in his hope 
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of fame and plunder, wrote borne that the peace was highly dis- 
graceful to his country, and the senate was base enough to allow 
him to recommence hostile operations against Yiriathus upon his 
representations that it would be easy to subdue him. 

* Since the conclusion of the peace the Lusitanian chief had not 
cared to keep his army up to its original standard, and therefore, 
when the Roman forces came up with him in Carpetania (the 
modem New CMile), he found that he was so far inferior to 
them in numbers that it would be madness to risk an engage- 
ment. Under these circumstances he withdrew with his cavalry 
to a neighbouring hill, and sent off the remainder of his troops 
under cover of a deep and thickly wooded glen, and when they 
had gained the spot which he had pointed out to them, he rode 
ofp to join them in the presence of Csepio at such a pace that it 
would have been useless to pursue him. Soon after three of his 
officers came to the Boman camp to negotiate for a peace, and 
the Roman general tampered so success^ly with them that they 
basely agreed to assassinate Yiriathus upon their return. Accord- 
ingly they fell upon him one day when he was asleep in his tent, 
and, having killed him with one blow, fled to Oaepio to claim the 
reward which he had promised them, but he sent them on to 
Rome and told them that they must apply for it there. Yiriathus 
was greatly lamented by the Lusitanians, and was buried by them 
with great expense and magnificence. One of their chiefs, named 
Tantdus, was appointed their military leader in his stead; but, as 
he was totally incapable of conducting so difficult a war, they were 
soon compelled to lay down their arms and retire to such tracts 
of land as Csepio chose to assign to them. 

Whilst the war with Yiriathus was progressing in Lusitania, 
the Roman arms were engaged in another part of Spain, where 
the warUke operations were of a more extensive and formidable 
kind than even those which we have just been considering. The 
chief seat of these was round Numantia, a city which was situated 
in the modem province of Old Castile. This town, which lay on 
the bank of the Durius (now. the Bouro), and was surrounded 
on all its remaining sides by thick woods, had been already 
attacked by Fulvius Nobilior, Marcellus, and LucuUus ; but they 
had all failed to reduce it ; and it now eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunity afforded it of continuing that war against Rome in which 
Yiriathus was engaged at the time of his death. In the year 
A. T7. c. 611, therefore, the consul Quintus Pompeius advanced 
against it with an army of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, but was 
soon repulsed; and as his soldiers were suffering much from sick- 
ness he was obliged to raise the siege and quarter his men in 
the neighbouring towns for the winter. During the season thf»^ 
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elapsed between this period and the opening of the next cam- 
paign, he was engaged in encouraging the Numantines in their 
negotiations for a peace, inasmuch as he was afraid that his suc- 
cessor would soon arrive and take from him the honour of 
concluding the war. In pubUc he declared that he would not Be 
satisfied with anything short of the unconditional surrender of 
the town, but in private he gave the Numantines to understand 
that he would retire if they would give him a certain number of 
hostages for their future peaceable behaviour,- pay down the sum 
of thirty talents in money, and deliver up all prisoners and 
deserters. Pending these clandestine negotiations, however^ Mar^ 
cus Popillius Leenas came out to take the command of the army, 
and Pompeius then denied that he had ever held any communica- 
tion with the enemy; but upon the Numantines affirming that 
his statement was fdse, and appealing to his own officers to con- 
firm the truth of their assertion, Pompeius was sent to Rome to 
answer the charge before the senate, and PopiUius commenced 
operations against the town, in which, however, he was totally 
defeated. Neither was his successor, Caius Hostilius Mancinus, 
who took the command in a. u. c. 6\7, more successful; for, upon 
a report of lai^ reinforcements having arrived, he fled to the old 
camp of Fulvius Nobilior, and was there so completely sur- 
rounded that he was forced to sue for a peace. His quaestor, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus the younger, was sent at the express 
desire of the Numantines themselves to arrange the terms on 
which it should be concluded; but, although these were most 
favourable to the Romans, the senate were so indignant that they 
ordered Publius Furius, the successor of Mancinus, to deliver him 
naked and bound to the enemy ; but they, like Pontius, after the 
defeat near Caudium (see p. 108), refused to receive him. After 
this, M. ^milius Lepidus and Quintus Culpumius Piso, thinking 
it advisable to remove the scene of operations elsewhere, earned 
on hostilities amongst the Yaccaeans, and plundered the lands 
round Pallantia ; but as the first was disgracefully defeated in a 
general engagement, and the latter could not reduce the town 
itself, it was resolved to send out the ablest general of the day, 
and Scipio Africanus was raised a second time to the consulate* 
for the express purpose of conducting the war [a. v. c. 620]. 

No sooner had the newly appointed commander arrived in 
Spain than he at once applied himself to the thorough reforma- 
tion of the army, which he found in the utmost state of dis- 
organization both as regarded morals and discipline. He ordered 

* There was a law at this time forbidding any one from being twice ap< 
pointed to the consulate, but it was on this occasion suspended by a special 
bill framed for the purpose. 
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all idle^ debauched, or useless persons to quit the camp, depriyed 
the troops of their appliances for luxurious eating and drinking, 
and forced them to sleep upon the ground, himself setting the 
example of the hardest and most vii^uous living. By these and 
similar means, and by strict attention to the science of fortifica- 
tion and miUtary exercise, he soon brought his army to a state of 
efficiency, and then, having wasted the Yacceean territory, whence 
the Numantines drew most of their supplies, he retired for the 
winter to the neighbourhood of Numantia, and was joined by 
Jugurtha, the nephew of Micipsa, king of Numidia^ with twelve 
elephants and a body of horse and light troops. 

In the ensuing spring Scipio commenced his operations before 
Numantia with an army of 60,000 strong, whilst the defenders 
of the city mustered in all only about 4000 men capable of 
bearing arms. The Roman general's plan was to starve out the 
garrison; he therefore refused all offers of battle, and circum- 
vallated the whole town, except on that side on which it was 
washed by the river. Here, however, he placed a strong guard 
on the bank both above and below the city, and in order to pre- 
vent provisions or ammunition being floated down the stream, he 
fitted swords and darts upon beams of wood, which he fastened 
to the shore by ropes, and then let them float down the current. 
This being very rapid at that particular part of the river, whirled 
the beams round so. rapidly that nothing could pass them, and 
hence the unfortunate Numantines were completely precluded 
firom receiving any help from outside. They at first made attacks 
upon the Roman works, in which they were unsuccessful, and 
at length, growing desperate on account of the famine which 
now began to be severely felt within the city, they made the fol- 
lowing attempt to baffle the foe. A citizen named Retogenes, 
accompanied by five of his friends, took some ladders and their 
horses, and giving boards to their servants, they went to the Roman 
works. They first mounted the parapet by means of the ladders, 
and when they were on the top, the servants put the boards over 
the rails of the ladders and led the horses up, and then putting 
the boards down on the other side of the wall, Retogenes and his 
companions led the horses down and rode off to beseech the 
neighbouring people of the Druadans to assist them, whilst the 
servants returned into the city. The Druadans, however, were 
afraid to accede to their request, and the Numantines then rode 
on to Lutia^ where a certain party wished to assist them ; but 
their opponents sent secretly to inform Scipio of what was con- 
templated. Hereupon the Roman general set out immediately 
with a body of troops for Lutia by night, and, although it was 
forty miles distant from his encampment, reached it by cky-br^. 
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He then sat down before the city and threatened to plunder it, 
unless the principal young men who had advocated the alliance 
with the Numantines were delivered up to him. Accordingly 
400 of them were led into his camp« and after he had ordered 
their hands to be cut off, he left his quarters before the town, and 
returned to his old position before Numantia. The inhabitants, 
now that they were becoining desperate on account of the famine, 
sent deputies to treat for their surrender, but Scipio would make 
no conditions, and they were therefore compelled to continue the 
unequal contest. Meantime they were reduced to the necessity 
of eating leather and the most nauseous substances in order to 
support life, and at length were so worn out that their leading 
men put an end to their own sufferings by self-destruction, and 
the rest on the third day after surrendered unconditionally, having 
previously, according to some authorities burnt all their horses, 
goods, and arms. By others, however^ it is stated — and this ac- 
count is probably the true — that Scipio, having reserved fifty of the 
inhabitants to grace his triumph, sold the rest for slaves, and 
then, having set fire to the town, divided the territory belonging 
to it amongst the neighbouring people [a. ti. c. 621]. 

During the year in whidi the fall of Numantia took place the 
Romans obtained a footing in Asia, which ultimately led to the 
reduction of that country to a Roman province, for wnen Attains, 
the king of Pergamus, died [a. it. c. 620], he bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. The will was disputed by his 
illegitimate brother Aristonicus, wjio maintained his claim by force 
of arms against the consul Publius Licinius Crassus. He was, 
however, defeated and taken prisoner by the succeeding consul, 
Marcus Perpenna, and was by him conveyed to Rome, where he 
was strangled, and Pergamus became the property of the Roman 
senate and people, 

At the same period, also^ a terrible insurrection of the slaves 
was raging in Sicily, and occasioned considerable alarm at Rome. 
The causes of this outbreak were, that when the island had become 
depopulated from the long-continued warfare in which it had been 
engaged, large quantities of prisoners were imported thither, and 
sold as slaves for the ptirposes of labour and agriculture. These 
unfortunate people, many of whom were well, if not nobly, bom, 
were treated with most barbarous cruelty by their masters, and 
both the Roman citizens who farmed the public revenues in the 
island, and those Sicilian landholders who occupied estates under 
them, oppressed the slaves to such a degree that they at last 
treated them more as convicts than as prisoners of war, and com- 
pelled them to work in chain-gangs, as if they had been guilty of 
some horrible crimes. This treatment, therefore, incited them to 
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revenge, and the very plan pursued by their owners taught the 
slaves their own strength, for their masters, in order that they 
might not be piit to the expense of supporting the slaves, 
encouraged them to meet in large bodies for the purpose of 
plundering travellers and villagers, and thus by assembling fre- 
quently they acquired a certain degree of union and discipline 
which they now determined to employ against their oppressors. 
Their number amounted, we are told, to about 70,000, and under 
the command of Ennus, a Syrian, who gave out that he was 
under the inspiration of heaven, and Gleon, a Cilician, they pro- 
ceeded to Enna, to take vengeance on a citizen of that town, 
named Damophilus, who had been remarkable for the rigour 
with which he treated his slaves. He was accordingly seized and 
brought before Eunus, but as he was pleading for his life two of 
the insurgents fell on him and killed him, whilst his wife was 
given up to the female slaves, who first tortured her and then 
threw her headlong down a precipice. Their daughter^ however, 
who had always behaved kmdly to the slaves, was treated with 
the greatest respect^ and sent under an escort to her relations at 
Catana; After this the slaves attacked and plundered Agrigen- 
tum and its territory, and defeated several armies which were 
sent i^ainst them, spreading terror and destruction around rather 
by the irregularity and fury of their attacks than by any attempt 
at excellence either of generalship or discipline. At length, in the 
same year in which Numantia fell, the consul Lucius Piso defeated 
them before Messana, and in the ensuing year [a. it. c. 622] his 
successor^ Publius Rupilius, took from them Taurominium (now 
Taormini) and Enna^ of both of which they had made themselves 
masters. A general engagement then took place before the 
latter city, in which the slaves were completely routed, Cleon 
having fallen during the action, and Eunus, with 20,000 of his 
followers, being taken prisoners. The greater part of th^se latter 
were crucified, and the rest laid down their arms and were 
allowed to return to their occupations, whilst Eunus was con- 
fined in a dungeon at Murgentia, where he remained until death 
released him. 

From this period, the Romans, having subdued the most 
formidable of their enemies abroad, were engaged rather in 
internal commotions than in foreign expeditions, and the gradual 
confusion and anarchy which were produced by these intestine 
disputes led, as it was natural they should do, first to oligarchi- 
cal government, then despotism, and ultimately to the extmction 
of idl political Uberty. These matters will be more fully con- 
sidered hereafter, but for the present it will be sufficient if we 
point out the external possessions of Borne and the rp^ 
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which she maintamed with her suhject states and her allies. Her 
dominion, then, at this period extended over the whole of Italy to 
the Alps, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the* Baleares Insulse. 
Spain, which had given her so much trouhle, was completely 
subdued by the ta]king of Numantia; and Epirus, lUyricum, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Greece, were reduced to the form of 
provinces. In Africa, Carthage and the surrounding territory 
had become the property of Rome ; and in Asia she owned the 
kingdom of Pergamus, whilst Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadoda, 
together with Lyria, Pamphylia, and Cilicia,* enjoyed their own 
government solely on condition of submitting themselves to her 
commands. 

Such countries as the Romans had acquired by right of con- 
quest they either left in the hands of their original possessors, 
subject to the will of the senate and people (as was the ease with 
the kingdoms of Pergamus and Bithynia), or else reduced them 
to the form of " provinces," and sent out magistrates auBually 
from Rome to govern them. These governors were selected from 
those who had served as prsetorSjf or consuls, and as each was 
attended by a certain staff of officers, as well as by numerous 
friends and dependents, they entailed great expense upon the 
provinces to which they were sent. Moreover, the Roman 
governors exercised the most despotic power over those whom 
they ruled, and as the appointment was annual, each one of ihem 
employed his year of office in endeavouring to increase his own 
private wealth and adding as much as possible to his own 
aggrandizement. Hence robbery and extortion were practised to 
an infamous extent, and the inhabitants were not unfrequently 
exposed^ in addition to these evils, to all the disasters and expenses 
of war by ambitious or avaricious governors, who contrived to 
pick a quarrel with some neighbouring state, in order to aoquire 
plunder,, or, upon their return home, the honour of a triumph or 
ovation. The only remedy which the provincials had against 
these acts of oppression was an appeal| to the senate at Borne ; 

* The apostle St. Paul was bom at Tarsus, one of the cities of Cilicia, about 
B. c. 2 ; hence, as Cilicia was a Roman province, he was, as he himself states, 
a " Roman.'* Besides which the right of citizenship had been conferred on 
some of Ms ancestors, as a reward for services rendered hy them to the com- 
monwealth in her wars. See Acts xziiv 25-^27 ; and compare Acts xvi 21. 

t The iMTOvinces were hence called either ^^pnetorue" or "oanauiare^" 
and the governors at first were always of these two ranks, but afterwards they 
were governed by " proconsuls," " propraetors," " quaestors,"^ and " legati" or 
lieutenants. See Adam* a Roman Jntiquitiesy chap. '* {Provincial Magistrates.'' 

% A prosecution for restitution in case of extortion was called an action 
** de re repetunda^** or " rerum repetundarum** Verres, who was governor 
of Sicily, was prosecuted on such a charge, and declared that, although he wot 
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bat this was generally attended with so mnch expense, and the 
appellants were so plundered whilst the action was pending, that 
even if thej gained a verdict they found that in the end their 
losses were greater than if thej had permitted matters to take 
their course. In addition also to the persecution which the pro- 
vinces suffered from such a regime, the system of "free em- 
bassies,'' as they were termed, reduced the inhabitants to a state 
of the utmost poverty. The nature of these free embassies was, 
that when any man of influence had private business in any of 
the provinces, he applied to the senate to be sent there on state 
matters in the character of an ambassador. When this request 
was granted, the so-called ambassador was at liberty to make 
what demands he thought fit upon the inhabitants for lodging, 
rations,' and entertainment for himself and his suite, and the 
"free embassies'* became a source of gain scarcely less profitable 
than the actual government of a province. 

Whilst this system of injustice wa^ fostering a perpetual ill- 
^ling between Bome and her subject states, the avarice which 
now seems to have taken root amongst all classes of the citizens 
as strongly as the martial spirit which actuated them in ancient 
times, led to events which were most fatal to the constitution and 
endangered, so to speak, its very existence. The Roman cha- 
racter was ever distinguished for its energy, and the vehemence 
with whitih all classes now devoted themselves to the acquisition 
of wealth brought upon the people those evils which the excessive 
love of nioney, without regard to the means by which it is accu- 
mulated, or to any of those higher or more humane principles 
^hieh should regiQate men's conduct in the pursuit of it, is sure 
to produce either amongst individuals, families, or nations. Hence 
usury began to be practised to a most horrible extent, and the 
wealthier classes had not only purchased immense tracts of the 
public land, which they let out at exorbitant rates, but charged 
enormous interest for money which they lent, and thus acquired not 
only large property, but the most extensive political influence by 
their connexion with the finance of the country. The manner in 
which these individuals obtained their power ^hus as follows : the 
government was of course anxious to obtain an mcome sufficient 
to cover its expenses, and put up to auction the farming of ail its 
revenues, such as contracts, the management of the excise, tolls, 
and customs, the collecting of taxes both in the city and in 
the provinces, and, in fact, all matters connected with the public 
treasury both at home and abroad. The farming of these reve- 
nnes was highly profitable, and enabled the publicani (which was 

aeeu9ed of robbery for three years, he would be quite contented tf he could 
only Jteqf the proceeds of one I 
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the name given to those who held the public contracts) not only 
to amass great wealth, but to acquire an overwhelming influence 
in the state, and not unfrequently to dispose of political power in 
any way they pleased. These "pubhcans," then, were enormous 
capitalists, principally of the equestrian order, and were divided 
into companies; and such was the usurious disposition they 
evinced (it being a very common thing for them to charge as 
much as forty-eight per cent, for money), that they alienated 
and exasperated the feelings and minds not only of the pro- 
vincials, but of the poorer classes of the citizens, whom they 
ground down in every conceivable way. But these were not the 
only pernicious effects which were produced by this system ; for, 
in addition to the animosity created between the oligarchic and 
the democratic parties, bribery and corruption hastcined the 
downfall of the constitution, and in aftertimes it became pro- 
verbial that "all things were marketable at Rome." Nay, so 
far extended and deeply jieated was this evil, that the highest 
offices of the state were at last openly bought and sold, and even 
the generals, in order to gain the votes of the troops at elections, 
would oflten seek to win their favour by presents or the relaxation 
of discipline. 

Such, then, ^ere the principal causes of the gradual diminution 
of political freedom which commenced at this period ; and, al- 
though they were not yet sufficiently developed to bring to an 
immediate end the power which Rome had been so long in 
acquiring^ they nevertheless already began to weaken the consti- 
^tiwij and slowly but surely tended to the extermination of that 
poUtical and social greatness to which she had with so much 
perseverance and difficulty attained^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FRO^ THE PERIOD OF THE GRACCHI TO THE END OF THE 
JUGURTHINE i^AR. 

Internal condition of Rome — State of the slate population — Bangers likely 
to result from it perceived by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus — His propossd 
of an A!grarian law — ^Various motives assigned to him— Opposition of the 
land-owners to his measures — Preparations for a civil struggle — Opposition 
of Octatius and the magistrates — their suspension by the people — Despe- 
rate position of parties — Passing of the Gracchian laws — Suspicion of the 
people against Gracchus — His justification and further reforms — His rejec- 
tion for the tribunate — His danger — His occupation of the Capitol — Tumult 
in the city — Murder of Gracchus — Cruelties practised towards his party- 
Examination of his policy — Death of SdpiobNasica — Effect of the Gracchian 
laws upon the allies — Measures for their relief-— Death of Sdpio Airicanus 
—Continuation of political disturbances — Suppression of revolt amongst 
the allies — Return of Caius Gracchus from Sardinia — His election to the 
tribunate — His. character and measures — ^Various opinions vidth regard to 
their policy — Their real effects — His re-election to the tribunate — Judicial 
and electoral refbrms of C. Gracchus— Measures of M. Livius Drusus — 
Opposition to the electoral bills of (xracchus — Determinatidn of the senate 
to abolish all his ineasures — Riot in the city — Murder of the lictor A-util- 
lius — Occupation of the Capitol by Opimius — His attack upon the Gracchians 
— Their surrender, and flight of Gracchus — His death— ^Cruelties practised 
towards his adherents — Temporary restoration of tranquillity— -Re-acquisi- 
tion of the <»^er pubUeut by the wealthy chisses— Struggle between th^ 
democratic and oligarchic partie»— Spread of the Roman dominion in Gaul 
— ^Affairs of Numidia — Origin of the Jugurthine war — Intrigues of Jugurtha 
— His massacre of the Italian traders at Cirta — Commencement of hostili- 
ties against him — His nominal surrender — Proceedings with regard to his 
bribery — His appearance before the senate — His dismissal from Italy — His 
defeat of the Komans at Siithula— Condemnation of those who had been 
employed against him for bribery — Q. Csecilius Metellus sent out against 
him — ^Progress of the campaign — Operations before Zama — Peace inade 
with Jugurtha — Renewal of hostilities — Jugurtha's discovery of s^ plot 
against him-^Deaih of Bomilcar and the conspirators — Captiire of Thala 
by the Romans — Caius Marius made commander-in-chief-^His previous 
history — His election to the consulate — Return of Metellus — Cam{)aign of 
Marias in Africa— ^ His capture and destruction of Capsa — His further suc- 
cesses — Arrival of L. Cornelius Sulla — Defeat of Bocchus and Jugurtha — 
Negotiations with Bocchus — His betrayal of Jugurtha — Reduction of Nu- 
vAdJA to a Roman prolrince— End of the trar — Captivity and death of 
Jugurtha. 

During the period upon whicli we are now about to enter, violent 
internal commotions succeeded one another with so much rapidity 
that in comparison with them foreign wars were of httle ir 
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anoe, and the republic was more endangered hj the rancour and 
ambition of her own citizens than she was by the machinations of 
her avowed enemies. 

Mention has already been made of the methods by which many 
of the nobles and the higher classes of the people obtained im- 
mense sums of money, and these they spent in buying up large 
tracts of the unassigned ager publieM, or state domain, which 
Borne had acquired during her conquest of Italy. Now the 
agricultural popidation had by this time become greatly dimin- 
ished, not only on account of the wars, which kept the peasants 
away from their homesteads, (whilst these latter were frequently 
seized during the absence of their owners by some of the wealthier 
classes,) but also by that love of gain and pleasure which led many 
of them to go and reside in the capital, where they received brib^ 
for their votes, and could indulge in the sensualities of a town 
Ufe. This want, then, of a free rurai population, added to the 
cheapness of slaves, led the landholdei^ to employ vast numbers 
of them on their estates^ and as they were generally very cruelly 
treated the sagacious statesman could not but perceive that, after 
the example of the insurrection in Sicily, greiH; danger might be 
entailed upon the commonwealth in the event of their eombining 
to subvert the government. 

In consequence, therefore, of this state of thineSy Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus (whose mdther, Cornelia, was uie daughter 
of the great Scipio Africanus), being at this time [a. it. c. 621] a 
tribune of the people, proposed the enforcement of the agrarian 
laws* of Caaus Licmius Stolo, one of the clauses of which enacted 
that all landholders should employ free labourers in proportion to 
the extent and value of their estates. Tarious causes have Been 
assigned as to the motives of Gracchus in imitating for reform ; 
and some say that he was incited to his conduct by his mother, 
who was ambitious of her sons distinguishing themselves as bene- 
factors to their country, others that he was jealous of some young 
man who was his rival in eloquence, and crt;hers again that he 
wished ta diminish the influence of the upper classes, on account 
of a grudge which he bore to the senate for their behaviour in 
reference to the Numantines, by whom he had been treated wkh 
so much defefrence.f The most probable story, however, appears 
to be, that he wtts shocked at the oppression t6 which he saw the 
slaves subjected by the wealthy landholders on his way through 
!Eitruria into Spain^ and this led him to communicate his thoughts 
to his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, Licinius Crassus the Pofi' 

* Cf. antei p. 94, for ih€ vfttious provisions of t1ieB6 latrs. 
t See ante, p. 220r 
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tifex MaxinvuSy and Mucins Scsevola, the most eminent lawyer of 
the day. By them he was encouraged in his scheme of reform ; 
and he accordingly hrought forward a bill prohibiting any indi* 
vidual from holdmg more than 500 jugera of the pubUc domain, 
and half that quantity for each of his sons, provided always that 
the number for which lands were so held did not exceed two, and 
that they were still under parental authority ; compensation for 
all buildings upon lands resigned over and above this quantity wa$ 
to be made to the owners, and three officers, under the name of 
** triumtirs/' were .to be appointed annually to divide all surplus 
lands amongst the poorer citizens, who were not to be allowed to 
sell any such allotments as should be made to them. 

No sooner had it become publicly known that the tribune 
intended to strive vigorously for his measure, than the landholders 
determined (as it was natural they should do) just as strenuously 
to oppose it. Their vested interests led them to look upon this 
law as a piece of gross injustice^ inasmuch as it sought to deprive 
them, they said> of property which had been legally acquired by 
them either by inheritance^ purchase^ or by way of marriage- 
settlement. Moreover, they had improved their estates by 
draining, creeping, and planting; they had borrowed or lent 
money upon them; and in not a few instances their ancestors 
were buried amongst them^ and therefore religion itself forbad 
that they should be deprived of them. Against these arguments 
it was ui^ed, that the poorer classes were reduced to the greatest 
misery by the taxes imposed by the state, and the enormous inte- 
rest which they were forced to pay if they wished to raise money 
by way of loan ; that the lands which the wealthier classes were 
occupying had been gained by the blood of the lower classes and 
that of their forefathers ; and that the avarice of those who were 
already so rich was a stigma upon th^ nation^ since^ in order that 
they might accumulate more, thev preferred to employ the labour 
of barbarian slaves instead of that of their fellow-soldiers and 
citizens. On the whole, it appears that the wealthier classes 
were rightly served in the. forthcoming struggle ; for, not content 
with ^ose means of luxury and self-enjoyment which they 
already possessed^ they not only refused to deprive themselves of 
any one single comfort, in order to ameliorate the condition of the 
poory but even hesitated at nothing which might aggrandize their 
own fortunes, despite common justice and humanity. 

Whilst party feeling was thus high, Gracchus was agitating no 
less violently in person for the passing of his law, and used all 
the powers of his eloquence to persfuade those who were favour- 
able to it to go to the poll on the day when it was to be proposed, 
and Uberate their country from the thraldom into which the lov^. 
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of money had betrayed it. The moneyed classes^ on the other 
hand, were no less energetic on their side ; and as the time for 
putting the question to the vote approached, Rome was thronged 
with people from the colonies, the provinces, and the municipal 'i' 
towns ; so that it was evident that a struggle was about to com- 
mence which, let the issue be what it might, would exercise no 
inconsiderable influence upon the constitution. 

The principal opponents of Gracchus were PubUus Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica and Quintus Pompeius ; and they persuaded one 
of his colleagues, named Octavius, to put his veto upon the read- 
ing of the bill, so that all discussion upon it was deferre<l for the 
present. As this, however, happened several successive times, 
Gracchus, knowing that Octavius was himself a landholder, 
offered to indemnify him for any loss he must sustain by the 
passing of the bill, if he would only allow it to be read. Octa- 
vius, however, continued obstinate; and the people were so 
enraged at his opposition, that, at the suggestion of Gracchus, 
they abrogated his power, and that of all the other magistrates, 
till the bill should pass, and directed him to place his seal upon 
the public treasury in the temple of Saturn, so that the supplies 
might be stopped, and the executive be prevented from carrying 
on public business on account of their want of means. 

The position 6f affairs was now so desperate that the people 
would have done some personal injury to Octavius had he not 
retired from the tribunate; and when Quintus Mummius was 
chosen in his stead the oligarchic party saw that it was useless 
to proceed further in their opposition, and the bill of Gracchus 
was passed ; he himsdf, together with his brother Caius and his 
father-in-law, Appius Claudius^ being appointed triumvirs, for the 
division of the lands. 

It so happened, that at this precise period the will of Attains^ 
king of Pergamus, was brought to Rome ; and Gracchus proposed 
that the money bequeathed to the people under it should be 
immediately divided amongst them, to enable them to purchase 
cattle and farming implements ; and this so enraged the senate, 
that they circulated a report that £udemu8, who had ^me with 
the will, had bestowed the diadem and purple robe of his late 
master upon Gracchus, who, as they said, intended before long to 
make himself king. These and other representations of a like 

* By this is to be understood such places as came under the definition of a 
mufuciptum, in which the inhabitants enjoyed all the privileges of Roman 
citizens, except that of the tuffragtum, or right of voting, and the honorcM. 
There were, however, other kinds of munieyna. For a fall description of the 
various rights, &c, of the ewitatet, mwUeynOf &c, see Smith's JHct. tf A%- 
tiqwHes, sub. voc. " Civitas'' and ** Colonia.'' 
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nature had such an effect upon the fickle multitude, that he was 
ohliged to enter into a public justification of his acts. That which 
he found it most difficult to account for was the deposition of 
Octarius, which was certainly an unconstittitional measure,* and 
injured Gracchus even with several of his own party; however, he 
managed, by means of arguments which were less sound than 
ingenious, to avert the impending storm, and declared his inten^* 
tion of extending the franchise by giving votes in all the comitia 
to the better classes of the citizens in all the municipal towns in 
Italy, to the Latin colonies, and to the Italian allies. It is also 
said that he announced to the people that he contemplated a 
curtailment of the period fixed for military service, and giving 
the right of appeal from the judges to the people in all civil suits ; 
whilst, in order to conciliate the equestrian order, he proposed to 
make them eUgible for the judgeslups, or rather judicial assessor- 
ships, which had heretofore been confined to those who were of 
senatorial rank. 

By this time the period for holding the tribunitial elections had 
arrived, and Gracchus, feeUng that his life was not safe, unless 
his person were rendered inviolable by the tribuneship, offered 
himself a sedond time ; but the opposition of Scipio and his 
party, who declared that it was illegal for any one to be elected 
twice in succession to that office, put an end to the proceedings 
for the day, although two tribes had already Voted in favour of 
Gracchus. On the next day he put on mourning, and taking his 
young son by the' hand he went about amongst th^ people, im- 
ploring them to protect himself and his little one, and many of 
them kept watch round his house during the night on account of 
a rumour that some of his opponents had hir^d assassins to kill 
him. On the ensuing morning the friends of Gracchus occupied 
the Oapitolj where the election was to be held, and Scipio spread 
a report that he had already. assumed the title and insignia of 
royalty. This was the signal for an universal uproar ; the senate 
was sitting in the temple of Faith, and thither Scipio hastened, 
and called upon the consul. Mucins Scsevola, to seize the traitor 
and save the state. Upon the consul's saying that all violence 
was iUegal, and that Gracchus should be tried for his conduct, 
Scipio shouted forth, *' Since the consul is false to the republic 
let those who regard the laws follow me," and then rushing 
forth at the head of a body of senators, knights, and others, who 
hastily snatched up their arms, he went immediately to the 
Capitol, where Gracchus was now surrounded by a considerable 

* Cicero (De Leg., iii. 10) imputes the downfall of Gracchus entirely to th« 
depositioB of Octavius. 
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number of his partizans. A regular fight commenced^ the hustings 
being broken up, and the combatants arming themselves vrith 
the benches, staves, and broken fragments of the scaffolding. 
When blood began to flow the fury of the assailants became un- 
governable, and as the Gracchians were all unarmed they could 
make no stand against those who were now so eagerly bent on 
taking their lives. The consequence was that three hundred of 
them, amongst whom was Gracchus himself, were slain and all 
their bodies at night flung into the Tiber. Several of the 
Gkacchians were tried and executed, whilst others were driven 
into exile, and thus ended the first civil contest which for centuries 
had disgraced the city. 

The conduct of Gracchus has, of course, been equally censured 
and applauded according as men's party feelings, prejudices, 
or love of money incline them to side with the oppressors or 
the oppressed. There can^ however, be little doubt that the 
cruel and overbearing conduct of the rich exasperated the poorer 
class of citizens, and their covetousness brought upon the state 
evils from which it could not free itself widiout some impor- 
tant measure of reform. Had Gracchus endeavoured to have 
carried out this reform without having had recourse to uncon- 
stitutional means, had he used nothmg but perseverance and 
temper in urging forward his measures, and trusted rather to the 
justice of his cause than to the violence which he adopted in 
pursuing it, he would in all probability have been successfiil ikf 
the end, or if not would have earned for himself the name not 
only of a salutary reformer and a true patriot, but of a man whose 
prudence and legislative wisdom had rescued his country from 
the ruin which the proud and avaricious practices of the rich 
were too surely bringine upon it. 

The murder of Gracious took place a. tj. c. 622, when Sdpio 
Africanus was at Numantia, and it. clearly proves the strength of 
that party which advocated any abuse provided it were sanctioned 
by wealth and position, that. upon hearmg of the murder of his 
brother-in-law he exclaimed in the words of Horner,^ ** So perish 
all who venture on such deeds."* The senate pronooncerl 
the death of Gracchus to have been quite justifiable, but t)M 
people were so enraged at the chief accompUces in it that Scipio 
Nasica deemed it advisable to go into retirement. As he was^ 
however, Pontifex Maxxmua^ he could not leave the city without 
the express permission of the senate; aecordingly^ he applied 

* This line occurs in the speech of Minerva in the Odyssey, lib. L 47, and( 
is as follows : — 

Af AWAoito luSi dKKios t ris rouurra yt ^9U 'y 
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for and obtained a " free embassy " to Asia, and died not very 
long after at the eity of Pergamus. 

Although Gracchus was Send, yet his agrariiua law still created 
rancour and commotions amongst the citizens ; for Marcus FulTiuir 
Flaccus and Caius Papirius Carbo, who were made the new 
triumvirs for the division of the public lands, in the places of 
Tib. Gracchus and Appios Claudius (who was also dead), when 
they found that those who held them did not send in any account 
of tilie nature and extent of their possessions, they offered rewards 
to any who would come forward and inform against them, and 
thus an interminable series of law proeeedings was commenced 
on account of the complication in which all titles with respect to 
the Offer publicus were involved. This state of things pressed 
most severely upon the Italian allies, as alienations and resump 
tions of estates amongst them, together with grants of land made 
to or titles purchased by many individui^s at different times and 
under various circumstances, had rendered their tenures so uncer- 
tain that they could not in all instances produce the deeds by 
which they held them, and were thus liable to have them con- 
fiscated by the triumvirs. As many of these Italians had served 
under Scipio Africanus they appealed to him to defend them, 
and although he did not venture to enrage the people by organiz- 
ing any direct opposition to the working of the agragian law^ yet 
he got a bill passed to appoint a judge to arbitrate upon cases 
connected with the lands of the allies, on the ground that it was 
not fair that those who had to divide the lands should also decide 
upon the validity of their owners' titles. Accordingly the consul, 
Caius Sempronius Tuditanus/was empowered to decide upon all 
disputed cases, but not liking the office he marched into Illyria 
under the pretext of quelling some slight disturbance amongst the 
native tribes^ and thus all further division of the estates of the 
allies was for the present at an end« The people were incensed 
at this, and one night Scipio retired to his house in perfect health 
in order to prepare an oration on the subject of the Gracchian 
laws which he intended to read publicly on the next day, but in 
the morning he was found dead in his bed without a wound 
[a. u. c. 625] . There are various opinions with respect to the 
manner of his death, but none of them can be substantiated. 
Some writers believe that he died from natural causes, others 
that he put an end to his own life, whilst some assert that Carbo 
and Fulvius, in auger for his having deprived them of a part of 
their power, bribed his slaves to assassmate him, and others again 
have not hesitated to impute the crime to his wife Sempronia 
and Cornelia (who were respectively the sister and mother of the 
Gracchi, and for whom he was known to possess but little affec- 
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tion) on account of the fear which they entertained that he would 
in time abrogate altogether the Gracchian laws. However this 
may have been, no judicial inquiry was instituted, and the man, 
who but a few years before was feasted, congratulated, and 
dignified with the highest honours of the state as the conqueror 
of Carthage, had now a mere private funeral, being attended to 
the grave by only a few of his personal friends and adherents. 

During the next three years the contest between the aristocratic 
party and the Gracchians continued to rage as fiercely as ever, 
and M. Fulvius Flaccus brought forward the agrarian bill again, 
but it was thrown out^ and in order to compensate the Italian 
allied he framed a law for conferring upon them the Boman civic 
franchise, but was vehemently opposed in his design by the senate 
headed by Marcus Junius Pennus, who was one of the tribunes. 
This so enraged the allies that many of them contemplated a 
revolt, and the people of Fregellse actually broke out into open 
rebelHon. Lucius Opimius^ the prsetor, was sent against the 
town with an army, but it was delivered over to him by Nu- 
mitorius Pullus, one of its chief men, and was razed to the 
ground, an act by which the intended revolt of the other allies 
was speedily brought to an end. 

At this period Caius Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, who 
since a. u. c. 628 had been quaestor in Sardinia, came to Rome, 
although the senate continued him in his office for the purpose of 
keeping him away. Upon this his enemies got up a cry against 
him as wanting in patriotism, because he refused to serve any 
longer abroad, and accused him with having stirred up the 
Fregellians to revolt. However, he not only cleared hunself 
effectually of these charges, but when he offered himself as a 
candidate for the tribunate the people fiocked from all parts of 
Italy in such multitudes to vote for him that there was not room 
enough for them all in the forum, and several were obliged to 
give their votes from the roofs of the adjoining houses [a. v. c. 
§29]. 

Caius Gracchus was thirty years of age when he was made tri- 
bune, and was superior to his brother in talent and eloquence ; he 
was a great favourite with the soldiers (to whom he had behaved 
very kindly as queestor), and with the whole body of the people, 
except those who were opposed to him in politics, yet he injured 
his cause by the precipitate warmth of his temper, which led 
him to advocate measures which savoured rather of violent party 
feeling than of the calm wisdom and reflection of a prudent and 
unprejudiced statesman. Accordingly his two first acts were those 
of vengeance against his late brother's enemiesi for he brought 
forward laws which enacted that no one who had been deprived 
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of any office by the people should be ever capable of holding 
another (a measure which was of course aimed at the deposed 
tribune Octavius, but which Gracchus gav^ up at the entreaty 
of his mother Cornelia, who was related to Octavius), and another 
which rendered liable to trial and capital punishment, upon con- 
demnation, any citizen who had put another to death without 
his haying been legally sentenced by a judge. This latter bill 
was levelled at Publius Popillius Lsenas, who was prsBtor when 
Tib. Gracchus was killed, and was supposed to have been con- 
cerned in his murder. Fearing the consequences therefore to 
himself he fled from the city, and Gracchus then proved that the 
motive by which he was actuated was a personal one by procuring 
a sentence of banishment against Laenas, by which he was inter- 
dicted under pain of death from ever entering Italy. Having 
thus gratified his private feelings C. Gracchus- apphed himself 
diligently to his measures for reform during the next two years, 
and passed the following laws : 1 . A stricter observance of the 
enactments already made in reference to the pubUc domain. 
2. A law forbidding the enhstment of anyone for military service 
before the age of seventeen. 3. Another f6r clothing and arming 
the soldiers without any deduction from their pay. 4. One for 
making roads and other public works throughout Italy. 5. An 
act which gave permission to the poorer citizens to buy com once 
a month out of the public granaries at five-sixths of an -as per 
'^moditM^' or bushel, which was generally about one-quarter 
of the regular market price $ and he furthermore directed the 
censors to put up the farming of the revenues of the kingdom 
of Pergamus to public auction. The policy of this last measure 
has been much questioned, because many who have written upon 
the subject of political economy have held that it was absurd to 
fix any standard with regard to the marketable price of com, 
since the very fixing of the price defeated its own object by 
causing the crops to be sold at less than they would on an average 
have fetched if corn had been subject to no restrictions whatever, 
Hence it is argued that the law of C. Gracchus impoverished not 
only the landholders as individuals, but also the public treasury. 
Against this it has been urged that the lower orders were suffer- 
ing from great distress, and that the rich would give them no 
relief, and hence Gracchus, foreseeing the danger that was likely to 
arise from the entire extinction of the Working classes, was not 
only justified, but politically right, in placing the means of sub- 
sistence more at the command of those whose necessities were so 
urgent, and whose well-being he thought deserved to be in some 
measure regarded by the state (despite of the moneyed insolence 
of the weidthier classes), inasmuch as they had in no small 
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degree contributed towards the gaining of that domain from which 
the upper classes now sought altogether to exclude them. More- 
over, it has been argued that as Borne was now plentifully sup- 
pUed with com from the colonies Gracchus was acting most pru- 
dently in exchanging the superfluity of it for moneys especialiy as 
this measure rendered the lower classes less turbulent, and the 
rich at present required no monetary assistance^ since there was no 
direct taxation ; and to meet the expenses of any extraordinary 
occurrence, such as a foreign war or a revolt amongst the allies, 
there was already a sum equal to about £60,000,000 sterling of 
our money in the treasury. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter into the full 
examination and discussion of the arguments with respect to this 
taw either on the one side or the other ; suffice it to say that the 
chief evil in the working of it appeared to be that it brought to 
Bome an idle population, who were ready to act with any party 
and in the most turbulent manner provided only that they were 
paid for their services, and the whole measure was found to be so 
moperative with regard to the evils which it was intended to 
remedy that it was afterwards repealed with the full consent of 
the people. For the present^ however, the measures of C . Gracchus 
were so popular, that he was chosen tribune again for the ensuing 
year [a. u. c. 632], and possessed influence enough to secure the 
election of his own nominee, G. Fannius, to the consulate. This 
he did in order to exclude Lucius Opimius, who was a candidate 
for the office, but was a determined oligarch, and as such strongly 
opposed to the further reforms meditated by Gracchus. These 
the latter now set himself vigorously to carry out, and the first 
measure which he introduced was one for diminishing the judi- 
cial power of the senate. Under the existing system certain 
assessors of senatorial rank sat in the courts of law, which were 
presided over by the praetors, and acted as a sort of jury ; but 
their decisions had of late been so partial, that the people 
began to raise an outcry upon the subject. The decisions of 
these senatorial judges, moreover, were not only flagrantly unjust> 
but they were proved in so many cases to have been influenced 
by bribes, that even the senate dared not oppose the motion of 
Gracchus, and a law was passed which is known as the lex 
Sempronia transferring the judicial power to a body of 300 
assessors, chosen out of the equestrian order. The senate, how- 
ever, still retained the privilege of deciding which provinces 
should be consular and which preetorian, and this, together with 
the fact that most of the publicani were knights, and as such 
generally favoured by the new judges, who were chosen out of 
that order, rendered the law of Gracchus almost inoperative as far 
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as regarded the proyiDcials, who were scarcely less wronged by the 
unjust decisions of the equites than they had previously been by 
those of the senators. 

The next legislative step taken by C. Gracchus was a proposi- 
tion to extend the franchise by allowing the^w* Latii, or right of 
voting in the assemblies of the people, to the Italian allies, and 
granting to inhabitants of Latin cities the full privileges of Roman 
citizens. This measure appears to have been both legitimate and 
salutary, since the elective body at Rome itself had now become 
so corrupt that it was open to all manner of evil influences, and 
an infusion into the constitution of greater honesty and intelli- 
gence would have been highly beneficial in correcting those 
abuses which were entailing such mischiefs upon the state. 
Notwithstanding these considerations, however, the people were 
jealous of the favour which the legislator intended to confer upon 
the provinces, and there is no evidence to show that this law ever 



In order to conciliate the lower orders, Gracchus now proposed 
to send colonists to Capua arid Tarentum, but the senate being 
resolved to outbid him for popularity, persuaded Marcus Livius 
Drusus, one of his colleagues, to assure the people that twelve 
colonies should be founded instead of two, that the rent for lands 
which should be or had been collected under the law of Tib. 
Gracchus should be remitted, and that decemvirs should be 
appointed to superintend their immediate division, according to 
his original plan. Drusus, moreover, brought in a. bill for 
abolishing flogging amongst the Latins in the Roman army, and, 
as he had thus gained great popularity, he stood at this time 
nearly as high in the opinion of the lower orders as did Gracchus 
himself. 

During this time Gracchus was absent, having gone with Ful. 
FlacGUs to survey the site of Carthage, which the tribune Rubrius 
had selected as a fitting place for a colony. Upon his return, in 
about seyenty^ days, he found that his influence had greatly 
decreased, and endeavoured by all means in his power to reingra- 
tiate himself with the people. All his eflForts, however, were in 
vain, for the favour he showed to the allies had made everyone 
suspect him, and when he now proposed his measures with respect 
to them afresh, the consul Fannius, who had gone over to the 
senatorial side, issued a proclamation forbidding any one who did 
not possess all t)ie qualifications for voting from being either in 
the city or within five miles' distance of it when the day of voting 
should arrive. Gracchus, however, upon this, gave notice that he 
would protect all the Italians who chose to remain ; but this he 
could not do, and several of them who were present upon the 
polling day were dragged away by the lictors and imprisoned. 
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At this period the time for the election of fresh trihunes was at 
hand [a. u. c. 633], but Gracchus, although he stood, was thrown 
out, and Lucius Opimius, the consul, who was his bitter enemy, 
persuaded the senate to begin immediately to abrogate his laws. 
The first step they took was to put a stop to his African colony, 
and they then announced their intention of annulling every mea- 
sure which the Gracchi had originated. This was the signal for 
an universal uproar, and both parties, upon the day of putting the 
question, occupied the capitol, each full of excitement and ready 
to support by force their respective opinions upon the important 
matters at issue. Unfortunately as one of the lictors, named 
Antillius, was carrying away the entrails from the altar wherel 
the consul had been sacrificing, he called out, as he passed 
through a body of the Gracchians, *' Make way, all ye bad citizens^ 
for the good ones," which so exasperated those to whom the^ 
words were addressed that they fell upon the utterer of them and 
stabbed him to death with their writing styles.'*' This was a 
matter of exultation to the senatorial party, inasmuch as it gave 
fhem-an. opportunity of inveighing against the Gracchians and 
the democracy, and when the body of the dead hctor was brought 
into the senate house Opimius dilated upon the act of violence 
which tliad been committed, and the decree passed that the con- 
suls "should see that the state received no injury."t The 
popular feeling, however, was too strong on either side to be 
easily repressed, and each party provided itself with arms, as it 
was more than probable that a civil tumult would soon occur, in 
which each side would have to support its views by violent means. 
"We are told that Gracchus, on quitting the forum in the evening, 
stood before his father's statue and groaned as he looked upon 
it, as if with a presentiment of what was about to happen, and 
the people kept watch at his house and that of Fulvius during 
the night. On the next morning Opimius occupied the capitol 
with armed men, and having summoned a meeting of the senate 
in the temple of Castor, sent citations to Gracchus and Fulvius, 
commanding them to appear and justify their acts. Instead of 
obeying these orders, they collected all their adherents and 
posted themselves in an attitude of defence upon the Aventine ; 
Gracchus himself, however, only putting on his toga and carrying a 
small dagger in his hand, so as to be prepared against any sudden 

♦ These styli or stiU (from which our English word " style" is deriyed) 
were iron instruments of about the thickness of a pencil, sharpened at one end 
for writing iipon waxed tablets, and flattened at the other for erasing, when 
necessary, what had been written. 

t This was the usual form employed in cases of imminent danger to the 
atate.->See Smith* 9 Diet, of Aniiquitiei, sub. voc. <* Consul." 
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lersoual attack. He soon sent his son to the senate to propose 
XI accommodation^ but an answer was returned that he and his 
dherents must lay down their arms, and come in person to state 
vhat terms they expected. Upon this the younger Gracchus 
v^as despatched once more to the senate, but Opimius, who was 
^lad of any pretext for attacking Gracchus, had him seized on the 
ground that he was no longer an ambassador, and then putting 
limself at the head of his armed men he marched straight for the 
/^ventine, on which Gracchus had stationed his friends, in front 
3f the temple of Diana. The storming party soon ascended the 
bill, and the Gracchians fled without offering them the slightest 
resistance. Fulvius took refuge with his eldest son in the ruins 
of an ancient bath, but they were both dragged forth and slain, 
md Gracchus was forced to fly by two of his friends, who found 
him just about to put an end to his own life in the temple. As 
he left the city he is said to have prayed that the Roman people 
might be for ever slaves on account of the base ingratitude with 
which they had treated him, and then, as his pursuers were not 
far behind, hastened at full speed to the Sublician bridge. Here, 
however, he was nearly overtaken, and finding that all hope of 
escape was at an end he turned aside into the grove of Furina, 
the goddess of robbers, and there a faithfnl slave, in accordance 
with his master* s request, drew his sword and killed him, and 
then slew himself upon the corpse. The heads of both Fulvius 
and Gracchus were taken to Opimius, who had promised their 
weight in gold to any one who should bring them to him (that of 
the latter^ it is said, having been filled with lead), and the bodies 
of 3000 of their adherents, who were killed either during the 
fray on the Aventine or put to death afterwards, were thrown 
into the Tiber, their estates confiscated, and their relations for- 
bidden to go into mourning. Opimius having then built a temple 
to Concord, purified the city, and things were once more restored 
to comparative tranquillity. 

The wealthy oligarchs, however, soon re-aoquired all the pro- 
perty which had been taken from them by the enactments of the 
Gracchi, for they passed a bill allowing those who held lands 
under the Sempronian law to sell them, so that those who had 
ready money by degrees purchased them all ; and at length Spu- 
rius Thorius, one of the tribunes, proposed and carried a measure 
for enabhng those who held the public lands to occupy as much 
as they pleased upon the payment of a certain rent, which was 
to be divided amongst the people. At length even the payment 
of this was evaded, and matters were in just as bad a position 
with regard to the interests of the poorer classes as they were 
before the intervention of the Gracchi. Nevertheless, the popular 
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party was not yet quite extinct, and in the ensuing year [a. u. c. 
634] Opimius was arraigned by the tribune Quintus Decias, on 
the charge of having put free citizens to death without a trial. 
Strange to say, the consul Caius Papirius Carbo, who had formerly 
been attached to the popular party, defended him, and he was 
acquitted ; but Carbo himself was, during the next year, prose- 
cuted for having assisted the Gracchi, and, seeing that he was 
sure to be found guilty, put an end to his own life. 

The foreign wars of the Romans during this period of internal 
tumult were not of any importance, their main efforts being 
directed to subdue certain revolted tribes in Gaul. Thus, in 
A. u. c. 630 the consul C. Sextius defeated the Salyes (who at- 
tacked the Massilians) at a place which received its name from 
him, and was called Aquae Sextiae, now Aix. In a. u. c. 632 the 
consul Domitius attacked the Arvernians and Allobroges, under the 
pretence that they had ravaged the lands of the ^duans, who 
were allies of Rome ; and the latter people were, during the next 
year, completely routed by Quintus Fabius Maximus, the col- 
league of Opimius, whilst in a. v. c. 636 the colony of Narbo 
Marcius (now Narhonne) was founded by Quintus Mareius Rex, 
so that the Roman dominion in Gaul now extended as far as the 
Pyrenees. 

This period is also remarkable for the commencement of the 
intrigues of Jugurtha, and the events leading to that war of which 
the historian Sallust has given us such an interesting narratiYe, 
and which arose from the following circumstances. 

When Micipsa, king of Numidia, died, this same year [a, y. c. 
636] he made his nephew, Jugurtha, joint successor to ms king- 
dom, together with his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. Now 
Jugurtha was a young man of great talent, exceedingly ambitions, 
very popular with the army, and utterly unscrupulous with regard 
to any means which he might think fit to adopt for the purpose 
of furthering any object which he had in view. He had been 
sent when a youth, by Micipsa, to serve under Scipio in Spain 
during the Numantine war, and whilst there was assured by 
some Roman officers of rank that money was omnipotent at 
Rome ; and that if, upon his uncle's death, he could manage to 
seize upon his kingdom, he would be sure to be acknowledged by 
the senate if he would employ a sufficient quantity of his wealth 
in bribing the senators. In this opinion it appears that his advisers 
were not wrong ; for Jugurtha had Hiempsal murdered, and then 
drove Adherbal out of the country. Upon this, the deposed 
prince implored assistance from the Romans ; but the usurper 
also sent envoys to the senate, laden with money, which tney 
distributed with so much effect that it was decided that the king- 
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dom should be divided between Jugortha and bis cousin, who 
thereupon returned and took possession of the territory assigned 
to him ; and ten commissioners (at the head of whom was Lucius 
Opimius) were sent out to settle the boundaries which should 
belong to each. Jugurtha now bribed Opimius and his colleagues 
so effectually that they gave him by far the more valuable portion 
of the country ; and they had scarcely gone away before he in- 
vaded and pillaged the territories of Admerbal, hoping by these 
means to provoke him to war. Adherbal, however, was of a 
peaceful disposition, and merely sent ambassadors to remonstrate 
with the aggressor upon the injustice which he had committed ; 
but, instead of returning him any answer, Jugurtha entered his 
dominions at the head of a large army, set upon him in an en- 
campment which he had formed near his capital, Cirta, and cut 
to pieces all the troops who were in it. Adherbal himself escaped 
into the tovm, closely pursued by his adversaries, who would 
doubtless have captured it immediately had it not been for the 
alarm of the Italian traders, who had a considerable quantity of 
merchandise within the walls, and so rushed eagerly to defend 
them. Hereupon Jugurtha, knowing that Adherbal had sent to 
Rome to complain, besieged the town vigorously, in hopes of 
taking it before any message should arrive from the senate. 
Nevertheless, three commissioners reached his camp before he 
had accomplished his objept ; but, upon his declaring to them 
that he was only defending himself against plots which had been 
laid against him by Adherbal, and that he would send envoys to 
Rome to explain the whole matter, they took their departure 
without even seeing Adherbal, whilst Jugurtha pressed on the 
siege m<»re vehemently than before. It so happened, that two of 
Adherbal' s soldiers had managed to escape through the lines of 
the besiegers, and took a letter from him to the senate. The 
matters contained in it received considerable deUberation at Rome, 
but Jugurtha's party was so strong that it was at length deter- 
mined merely to send out another set of commissioners, at the 
head of whom was Marcus JBmilius Scaurus, a man of vast am- 
bition and very avaricious, who was at this time president of the 
senate. Jugurtha met the commissioners at Utica; but they took 
bribes, and, after having heard his statements, returned home 
without interfering in any way to ameliorate the position of 
affairs. The Italians, therefore, who were in Cirta, now compelled 
Adherbal to surrender, only stipulating for his own and their 
Hves ; but they soon saw bow little faiu was to be put in any 
guarantee given by Jugurtha, for he had no sooner accepted their 
submission on the proposed terms than he rushed into the city, 
tortured and kilbd Adherbal, and slaughtered the male inhabit 
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tants, with the Italian traders^ whererer he could discover them. 
[a. u. c. 642.] 

Notwithstanding all the attempts of Jugurtha's partizans at 
Rome to gloss oyer his act, his conduct had heen too outrageous 
on this occasion to allow it to he passed over unpunished ; and 
Numidia was assigned as a consular province to Lucius Cal- 
pumius Bestia, an army was levied, and all preparations dulj 
made for the commencement of an African war. 

Jugurtha, upon hearing of these hostile movements, professed 
himself exceedingly surprised ; and sent his son, with two of his 
friends, to Rome, to try once more the power of his money. On 
this occasion, however, it was of no avail ; for the envoys were 
told that, since they had not brought with them the surrender of 
^gurtha and his kingdom, they must quit Italy forthwith ; and 
they returned without having accomplished their object. The 
consul, therefore, taking Scaurus with him as his legiite, passed 
over to Africa, and at first made a vigorous inroad into Nu- 
midia. But the bribes of Jugurtha at length prevailed so much 
with the consul and Scaurus, that a peace was granted to him, 
upon a nominal surrender, and his making over to the Romans 
thirty elephants, some horsey and cattle, an4 a small sum of 
money to be distributed amongst the soldiers, [a.u.c. 643.3 

As the time for the elections at Rome had now arrived, Bestia 
(whose colleague was dead) went home to preside at them ; and 
the senate was much divided as to what course should be taken 
with respect to all matters and persons connected with Jugurtha. 
At length Gains Memmius, one of the tribunes, carried a bill for 
putting Scaurus and all others concerned in granting him peace 
upon their trials ; and Lucius Cassius was sent to A^ca to bring 
the Numidian prince to Rome. This was done in order that he 
might convict, by his own evidence, those to whom he had given 
bribes ; but he was again so hberal and sucoessM with his money 
in Rome, that he gained over Cains Baebius, another of the 
tribunes, to his side. The consequence was, that when he 
appeared before the senate, and Memmius upbraided him with 
his crimes, and then desired him to give accurate information with 
respect to all those Romans who had overlooked his proceedings 
in consequence of having received gifts from him, he was ordered 
by Bfebius to return no answer ; and although the popidar feel- 
ing was excited, yet Jugurtha's party was sufficiently strong to 
repress all attempts at violence; and he was accordingly dis- 
missed, without any satisfactory information having been obtained 
from him. [a. u. c. 644.] 

After a few days, having first hired some assassins, through 
his agent Bomilcar^ to murder his cousin Massiva, who had been 
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persuaded to apply to the senate for his kingdom, the Numidian 
was ordered to quit Italy, and is said to have exclaimed when 
leaving Rome, " Oh ! venal city, how soon wouldst thou perish 
if only a purchaser rich enough could be found !" 

Durmg the next year [a. u. c. 645] the consul Albinus and 
bis brother Aulus, who was his legate, carried on war in Africa 
against Jugurtha, without gaining any advantage; and the latter 
at length sat down with his troops before Suthula, the town 
IB which dl the royal treasures were deposited. Here the Nu- 
midian bribed several of the soldiers to desert their posts, and a 
centurion promised to admit him into the camp. Accordingly 
at night he sallied forth, and was soon within the Roman lines ; 
the traitor then performed his promise of admitting him within 
the encampment itself, from which the Romans fled in confusion, 
and betook themselves for safety to a neighbouring hill. Here, 
however, they were forced to surrender; and the victorious 
Jugurtha compelled them to pass under the yoke, and to promise 
that within ten days they would evacuate his territories. 

The greatest indignation prevailed at Rome when tidings of 
this disgraceful surrender reached it, and the people were furious 
against the upper classes, as having been guilty first of having 
allowed Jugurtha to set at nought the decrees of the senate, and 
then brought the state to disgrace, if not to ruin, by the wretched 
avarice which led them to prefer money to the honour and safety 
of their country. Accordingly a bill was passed, notwithstand- 
ing all the opposition of the nobility, for thoroughly sifting the 
conduct of all who had been employed in any matter connected 
with Jugurtha ; and so great was the asperity with which the 
inquiry was prosecuted, that even the suspicion of mal-practices 
was deemed sufficient evidence of guilt, and Opimius, Bestia, and 
many other eminent persons were condemned. 

At this juncture, Quintus Csecilius Metellus, a man who to 
great talent added spotless integrity and morality, was sent out 
as successor to Albinus, and soon brought into discipUne the 
Roman army, which had become demoridized to such a degree 
as scarcely to be fit for any active service. Jugurtha, who was 
well aware of the character of the new general, now began to 
think of submission ; an4 sent several times to him, offering to 
surrender, stipulating only for the Hves of himself and his 
children. Metellus, however, tampered with some of his envoys 
. to deliver him up ; for he knew that there would be no peace in 
AMca as long as he lived; and Jugurtha, seeing that Metellus 
never intended to accept his proffered submission, resolved once 
more to try the fortune of war. Accordingly he placed a con- 
siderable number of troops in ambush in some olive and myr^^'^ 
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groves which overhang the line of march of the Rom^ soldiers ; 
but the trees were not sufficiently thick to conceal them^ and 
Metellus had time to prepare for action. The consequence was, 
that a general engagement took place, in which the Romans, 
whose troops were far superior in courage and disciphne to those 
of the enemy, gained a complete victory ; and Metellus, after 
giving his men four days' rest, marched into the most fertile 
parts of the country, where he slew all the male inhabitants, 
laid waste the fields, burnt the tpwns and castles, and divided 
an immense amount of booty amongst his army. After this, 
a great many towns which submitted to him received Roman 
garrisons; and Jugurtha, seeing that he could not hope to 
be successful in any regular field operations, would not hazard 
another engagement, but resolved, if possible, to wefiry out the 
Romans by irregular fighting, and reduce them by a long pro- 
tracted ffuerilla warfare. The desultory attacks which he made 
harassed his enemies so excessively, that Metellus determined 
upon bringing him to a decisive action ; and for this purpose he 
resolved upon laying siege to the important city of Zama. Ju-r 
gurtha, upon learning his design, immediately hastened to the 
town, conjured the inhabitants to hold out as Ipng as possible, 
and then left them for the purpose of raising an army for th^sir 
reUef. At first Metellus attempted tp reduce the place by 
storm ; but during the heat of the assault Jugurtha broke into 
the Roman camp, and Metellus despatche4 C;^as Marius (who 
afterwards became so celebrated, and was at this time his lieu- 
tenant-general,) to drive them out ; and when they would have 
made a similar attempt on the following day they found the 
camp defended by a strong body of cavalry, and they were forced 
to abandon their design. During all this time the inhabitants of 
the town defended themselves most gallantly; and Metellus, 
finding that the summer was now at an end, and that there was 
no immediate prospect of his being able to take the town, raised 
the siege, and led his troops into winter quarters. 

The Roman general began once more to tamper with Jugurtha's 
most intimate friends, and even induced Bomilcar, by promising 
him a pardon for the share he had in Massiva's murd^ (see 
p. 242), to dehver up his master to the Romans. For this pur^ 
pose Bomilcar kept urging him to cease from such fruitless 
hostilities, and represented to him how much Numidia had 
suffered and how willing the Romans would doubtless be to 
accept any equitable offer of accommodation. The Numidian 
was prevailed upon by these arguments to send envoys to Metellus, 
tendering an unconditional surrender, whereupon the consul 
having assembled together all the senators and the highest official 
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persons who were in Africa, held a council, at which it was 
decided that peace should be granted to Jugurtha if he would 
deliyer up to the Romans 200,000 pounds of silver, all his 
elephants, a certain number of horses and arms, and the deserters ; 
the whole of which demands were comphed with, except in the 
case of some few of the deserters, who, suspecting what was 
intended towards them, had made their escape to Bocchus, the 
reigning king of Mauritania, now Morocco and Fez. When all 
this had been done, Jugurtha was ordered to appear in per- 
son before the council at Tisidium, but he suspected that the 
Romans onlj wished to inflict summary punishment upon him, 
and he therefore resolved once more to have recourse to arms 
[a.tj. c. 646]. 

The campaign opened by the capture and plunder of Vaga by 
Metellus (who was still continued in his command as proconsul) 
on account of the massacre of the Roman garrison by the inha- 
bitants, and at the same time the plot of Bomilcar against Ju- 
gurtha was discovered by him in the following manner. The 
former had written a letter to a man of high rank, named Nab- 
dalsa, who had agreed to act with him, urging immediate steps, 
and Nabdalsa one day when he went to sleep foolishly put the 
letter under his pillow. His secretary, who suspected something 
underhanfd, abstracted tht document and gave information of its 
contents to Jugurtha, who sent at once and had Bomilcar and all 
the other conspirators who were mentioned in it seized and put to 
death. Nabdalsa himself, however, was spared in consequence of 
his high rank, and his declaration that he had intended to reveal 
the plot ; and such of the conspirators who had not been dis- 
covered fled, some to Bocchus, and the rest to the Romans, in 
fear lest Nabdalsa should at some future time impHcate them 
in it. 

Soon after this Metellus brought Jugurtha to an action, in 
which the latter was defeated and fled to Thala, a town fifty 
miles distant from the field of battle. Thither Metellus pursued 
him, but Jugurtha fled away in the night with as much treasure 
as be coidd take with him, leaving the inhabitants to defend 
themselves as well as they could. This they did most gallantly 
for forty days, but at the end of that time the city was taken by 
storm, and the deserters having collected all the most valuable 
articles which it contained into the palace, set the latter on fire, 
and after feasting and drinking they one and all perished in the 
flames. 

Matters now began to wear a serious aspect for Jugurtha, and 
in order to strengthen himself he sought the assistance of the 
GsetulianSi (Who occupied the tract of country now known as the 
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Beled'ul'jerid,) to arm in his favour, and made an alliance vnih 
Bocchus, whose daughter he had married. 

Such, then, was the position of affairs when Caius Marius arrived 
to succeed Metellus m the command of the Roman army in 
Africa. This celehrated man was the son of people of the hum- 
blest station of life, and was bom in the municipal town of 
Arpinum, now Arpino. In bis youth he entered the ranks of the 
army, and gained rapid promotion on account of his temperance, 
courage, and ability, until he was at length made a military 
tribune. In a. u. c. 635 he was elected one of the tribunes of 
the people, and passed two important measures, one of which 
lessened the influence of the higner classes at the electionsy and 
the other abrogated the law for selling com to the lower ordersf 
at a price below the market value. These two motions were so 
diametrically opposed to eaich other in principle, one being of a' 
democratic and the other of an aristocratic character, that when 
the proposer of them stood for the sedileship he was voted against 
by all classes of the people, and of course lost his election. 
Shortly afterwards he stood for the prsetorship, which he gained, 
as there is every reason to beUeve, by bribery, and was next 
sent as proprsetor to Ulterior Spain,* where he was very suc- 
cessful in repressing the numerous bands of robbers with which 
the country was overrun. He had married into the noble Julian 
family, and at the time of the expedition of Metellus against 
Jugurtha he went, as we have already seen, as his legatus or lieu- 
tenant-general. 

The consulate, however, seems to have been the chief object of 
Marius' ambition^ although it was an office to whieh no nomut 
homo or '' new man^f had as yet ever aspired. Nevertheless, as 
Marius knew that the people would be eager to avail themselves of 
any opportunity for mortifying the pride of the aristocracy, he made 
up his mind to become a candidate for this the higheist dignity 
which the state could bestow, and had applied to Metellus for leave 
to go to Rome in order to commence his canvass. The Roman 
general was utterly astounded at what he deemed the presump- 
tion of his legate, and twice refused his application, upon which 

* Spain was divided by the Romans into two parts, called Citerior or the 
*' nearer,^ atfd Ulterior or the ** further/' being of cOiirse so* denominated in' 
respect fo their position to Rome. The first contained the province of 
TarraconensiSy &nd the latter those of Baetica and Lusitania, the latter of 
which corresponded in some measure with the modem Portugal. 

t The " no9f homines" were those whose ancestors had never borne any 
curule office, and who consequently possessed no imaginea or family images ; 
the "Jus imagmum," or right of having such images belonging only to the 
" nobiles" A patridaav however, was never styled a novus honio. See SmitKM 
JHet. qfJfUiquitiett sub; voc. " Nobilcs." 
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Marias adopted the following plan for accomplishing the object 
he had in view. He first ingratiated himself with the troops by 
relaxing the discipline of the army, and then went about amongst 
the Italian traders at Utica, to whom the war was very injurious 
on account of the stop which it put to commerce^ and imputed 
the continuance of it to the general's ambition, adding, that if he 
were in command he would very soon crush Jugurtha. Besides 
this he inflamed still more the mind of Gauda, Jugurtha' s 
brother, to whom Micipsa had left the reversion of his kingdom, 
and who, now that he was in the Roman camp> was highly 
incensed with Metellus because he Would not give him a guard 
X)f cavalry and a place of honour next to himself; whereas 
Marius assured him that if he were consul Gauda should have 
not onl^ the dignities he coveted, but be acknowledged as king of 
Numidia. The result of these acts was that Marius stood so high 
in favour with those to whom he addressed himself, that when 
they wrote to their friends in Rome their letters teemed with his 
praises ; and Metellus, finding that he was losing his own influ- 
ence in consequence of the popularity that had been acquired by 
his legate, at length gave him leave to return home. IFpOn his 
arrival in the dty he was everywhere received with aeclamations, 
whilst Metellus was equally abused ; and, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of his opponents, he was elected by an immense majority 
to the consulate, and although the senate had already assigned 
Numidia to Metellus as his province, they were obliged to rescind 
their decree and give it to Marius ; for the people declared that he 
and he only should conduct the war against Jugurtha. The new 
consuli having held an assembly at which he inveighed bitterly 
against the aristocracy^ and boasted that he obtained the consulate 
from them as a victor did the spoils from a conquered foe, proceeded 
to ndse troops for his campaign, and the people flocked to the levy, 
as their confidence in Marius was unbounded, and they were all 
anxious to accompany him in pursuit of fame and plunder. 
When, therefore, he had raised even a larger army than had been 
decreed to him, he passed over to Africa^ where the command 
was given over to him by the legate Rutilius, as Metellus, who 
would not even see a man who had wounded his pri(Je so deeply, 
bad already set out for Rome. So fickle is the multitude, that 
upon his arrival there he was welcomed no kss cordially than his 
rival Marius had so lately been, and he obtained a triumph and 
the title of " Numidicus," as if he had in fact been the conqueror 
of Numidia. 

The first operation of Marius [a. u. c. 647] was to march to 
Capsa (now Ca/sa), a strong city^ in which Jugurtha deposited his 
treasures ; for the new general recognised the wisdom of his pre- 
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decessor in haying attacked the Numidian towns, since he knew 
that this was the only method of bringing the enemy to anything 
like a regular system of warfare, and very easily succeeded in 
capturing the town by the following simple stratagem. He halted 
his army by night upon a range of hills about two miles from the 
walls, and when the people, who had no suspicion of his being in 
the neighbourhood, opened their gates in the morning and went 
forth to their ordinaiy avocations, he ordered his cavalry and 
light infantry to rush in, and thus made himself master of the 
place without any resistance on the part of the inhabitants. In 
direct violation of the law of nations, all the men who were of an 
age for military service were put to the sword ; the rest^ together' 
with the women and children, sold as slaves ; the plunder was 
divided amongst the soldiers, and the town burnt to the ground. 
After this Marius took a castle upon the river Mulucha, which 
was deemed impregnable, by the fortunate circumstance of a 
Ligurian, who went up after some snails, having discovered a 
path in the rock at the top of which the fortress stood, and after 
this exploit the Roman army was deemed so invincible that 
scarcely any other place ventured to resist its attacks. 

It was at this period that the noted Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
arrived with a large troop of cavalry,^ in his capacity of quaestor, 
and he had not been many days in the camp before the Romftis 
met with a reverse by a sudden attack of the combined forces of 
Jugurtha and Bocchus, who set upon them as they were marching 
under some lofty hills to which they were forced to retire with 
some loss. On the following morning, however, they rushed 
down upon the enemy as they were bivouacking under the hills, 
and put a considerable number of them to the sword, and soon 
after in a general engagement near Cirta the allied monarchs met 
with so severe a defeat, that when Marius went into winter 
quarters envoys arrived from Bocchus requesting that two trust* 
worthy persons of rank might be sent to him, as he wished to 
enter into negotiations. Marius accordingly despatched his legate 
ManUus with Sulla to treat with him, and so successfully did 
they manage matters that they induced the Mauritanian monarch 
to promise that he would betray his ally into their hands ; at the 
same time Bocchus sent envoys to Rome professing his wish to 
be on good terms with the Romans, and the answer returned ta 
him was that he should enjoy the friendship of the senate and 
people, provided he should do anything which should entitle him 
to it. He understood this hint and invited Jugurtha to a con- 
ference, to which the Numidian went, not suspecting any treachery ; 
but whilst he was discussing the matter under consideration he 
was seized, bound, and delivered up to his enemies. Thus- th^ 
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Jugurtbine war terminated [a. u. c. 648*] after a duration of 
six years, and Numidia was added to the Roman province of 
Attica. Jugurtha himself was taken to Rome, and together 
with his two sons thrown into prison, where he was kept until he 
was brought forth to adorn the triumph of his conqueror ; he 
was then led back again to prison, where he died of hunger six 
days afterwards. 

* This year it remarkable as having been the one in which Cnaeus Pompeius 
and M. T. Cicero were bom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM tHE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CtM^RIC H^AR T6' ttlK 
FLIGHT OF MARIUd. 

Danger of an invasion of the Cimbri — Their origin and early history — ^Marios 
elected consul, to oppose them-^His alterations in the military system — 
Progress of the enemy — ^Operations of Marins — ^Defeats of the Cimbri at 
Aquae Seztis^ and VercellaB^—Triumph of Catulus and Marins — Renewal of 
internal disputes — Character of Marios— His measures — ^Dissatisfaction of 
the towns-people at the bill of Saturninus-^Riot in the city — Passing of 
the bill — Banishnient of Metellus — Murder of C. Memmius — Outrages of 
Satuminus and Glaucia — Their surrender and death-^Repeal of the laws 
of Satuminus, and return of MeteUus — >ltetirement of Marius — Second 
"Servile" war iA Sidly — Intehial measures concerning the allies — Reforms 
of M. li^us t)ru8U8— ^His murder, and abrogation of his laws — ^Anger of 
the allies — fheir hostile preplovtions — Their murder of the prsetor Servilius 
--Commencement of the ** Social" war— Organization df the confederate 
states — Successes of the allies — Overthrow of the Romans in Campama^- 
Partial successes of Maritis — His resignation of his coMmand— ^Progress 
of the war— Achievements of L. Cornelius Sulla — Defeat of the allies by 
C. Pom|>eius — His capture of Asculum-^Submisiion of the allies, and oon- 
elusion of the war — Severities, of the money-lenders— Thenr murder of the 
pnetor AseUio — Origin of the Mithridatic war — Commencement of hosti- 
lities—Successes of Mithridates-^Sulla made consul — ^Entnity of Marius 
to him — Comniotions caused by their opposifion-^Marius appointed to 
conduct the Mithridatic war — March of Sulla to Rome — Measures taken 
by Marius against his advance — His entrance into the city — Defeat and 
ilight of Marius — ^Death of Pub. SulpiciiJ^b Rufiis-^Sentehce of outlawry 
passed against Marius — ^^His misfortunes, and escape to A&ica-^His depar- 
tturp from the ruins of Carthage to Cerciua. 

At this period Rome was mefnac^d by £he adtance of a powerfiil 
people called the Cimbri, who, in a. v, C. 641, urged by some of 
the motives which usually induce barbardus tribes to leave their 
own settlements, marched southwards in order to establish them- 
selves hi fresh HibodeS elsewhere. .This mltion, which belonged 
to the Celtic family, is supposed originally to have inhabited the 
peninsida of Jutltmd, and thence to have spread itself over a 
considerable ti^act of the forest lands of Germany, between the 
Alps, the Rhlne^ and the Danube. So early as the year u. c. 
639 they had reached as far as^ IHyricum, where they had de- 
feated a consular army, tod then, instead of advancing mto Italy, 
they turned back^ and having jomed themselves with the German 
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tribe of the Teutones they poured into Southern Gaul, where in 
A. u. c. 645 they overthrew the consul Marcus Julius Silanus, 
and during the succeeding year the next consul, M . Aurelius 
Scaurus, suffered a similar fate. In fact, for the next four years 
the Romans experienced nothing but reverses in contending 
against these barbarous hordes, who inflicted the most serious 
damage upon the provincials in Germany, Spain, and Gaul ; and 
great apprehensions began to be felt in Rome, that they Would 
soon cross the Alps and attempt the conquest of Italy. 

In this emergency [a.u.q. 650] Mdriuswas again made consul, 
and as the Cimbrians retired to Spain, where they remained 
during this and the two succeeding years, he spent the time (for 
he was still continued in office as consul) in bringing the Roman 
army to the highest possible point of discipline and efficiency, so 
that it might be able to cope successfully with so formidable a 
foe. In carrying out^ his reforms, the experience which Marius 
had had as a common soldier was most valuable ; and he not only 
ameliorated the moral condition of the army, but introduced a 
new system of tactics,* which were most important in the effects 
which they produced, not alone in the war in which Rome was 
actually engaged^ but in those which she afterwards waged with 
a nation whose method of fighting resembled in a great measure 
that of the erieniy whom she was now preparing to resist. Ma^ 
rius departed from the long-established custom of drawing up 
the legion in three ranks, and formed it in a kind of phalanx 
eonslBting of lines ten deep ; and he also applied the same priu'- 
ciple to the reserve. The arms of the foot soldiers were the 
pUvim or javelin, and short broadswords ; the light infantry and 
cavalry were kept separate from the legion, and when drawn up 
in order for battle stood at some distance from it on either wing. 
In a. u. c. 652 Marius was again chosen consul, together with 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus ; whUst Sulla, who was behaving him-^ 
sisif with so much energy and abiHty as to excite the envy and 
hatred oF the former, was made a military tribune. 

At this time, the enemy had divided their forces with the inten- 
tion' of entering Italy by two separate routes ; and the Teutones 
were in Gaul, whilst the Cimbri had marched to Noricum 
(now the Tyrol) for the purpose of makmg their invasion 
from the north-east. The 'province of Gaul had been decreed 
to both consuls, and Marius crossed the Alps for the purpose of 
Oppodng the Teutones, who wer^ now in that portion of Gallic 
Narbonensis which corresponded to the modem Provence. Here 
fie intrenched himself oit the banks of the Rhodanus {Rhone), 

* Niebnhr asserts that the successes of J. Caraar were mainly to be attri- 
boted to his adoption of the niilitarjr sftfem of Marius. 
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and refiised all offers of battle that were made by the eii^itlj% 
who at lengthy despairing of bringing him to an action> marched 
by his camp with the intention of crossing the Alps and leaving 
him behind them. We are assured that the number of the bar- 
barians'*' was so great, that they took six days in passing the 
Roman cantonments, and jeeringly asked the soldiers if they had 
any messages for their wives and children in Rome. When they 
had thus departed, Marius immediately broke up his camp and 
followed them along the high grounds till he arrived near Aquee 
Sestise (Aix), where the barlmrians had already halted. The 
consul took up his position on a hill, where there was no water ; 
and, upon his soldiers remonstrating with him for having done 
sp, he told them that there was a stream dose by the enemy's 
camp, and that if they wanted water they must win it. Accord-* 
ingly they soon went down to fetch it ; but were met by some of 
the barbarians, whom they put to flight. A larger body of them 
then came to the rescue, but were also driven back to their 
baggage-waggons ; and night coming on put an end to the con- 
test. The next morning Marius sent a body of 3000 troops 
under Claudius Marcellus, to occupy a wooded hill in the enemy's 
rear; whilst he himself drew tip luft^ army in order of battle on 
vantage-ground in front of their position. The barbarians, eager 
for the attack, charged impetuously up the hill, but were speedily 
repulsed ; whilst Marcellus, falling en their rear, put hundredfs 
of' them to the sword, and rendered their rout more complete. 
It is said that not less than 100,000 of them were slain and taken 
prisoners ; and that, as Marius just after the battle was standing 
with a lighted torch in his hand just ready to set fire to a heap 
of the arms which had been taken during the action, a messenger 
from Rome arrived at the camp, and announced to him the &ct 
that he had been elected to the consulate for the fifth time. 
[a.u. c. 653.] 

Meanwhile Catulus had not been equally successful with his 
colleague, for he had established himself on the banKs of the 
Atesis (now the Adig^y and had gained possession of all the 
fording stations ; but the enemy poured down firom the Alps, 
and filled up the bed of the river, which so alarmed his troops 
that he was obliged to retreat, and abandon the plain of the Po 
to the barbarians. At this time Marius had gone to Rome, but 
upon hearing of what had happened to Catulus (who was con- 
tinued in his command as proconsul), he summoned his troops 
from Gaul, and hastened to unite them with those of the pro- 
consul, who was further assisted by the presence and ability of 

* The Romans applied the term '< barbari" to all nations who were out of 
Italy, and were not in some way coiyiected with themselves. 
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Sulla. A battle soon took place near the Verccllee, a town 
situated near Verona, in the south-western portion of Cisalpine 
Gaul, in which the enemy was entirely routed, both by the supe- 
rior manoeuvering of the Romans, and also by the heat of the 
weather, as it was now the month of July, which entirely ex- 
hausted them, and by the clouds of dust, which both prevented, 
the Romans from seeing how numerous they were, and at the 
same time threw them into confusion by rendering one part of 
their enormous host invisible to the other. In this manner they 
were driven back to their baggage-waggons, and as they had 
bound themselves together by chains from their waists, they 
Were totally unable to escape from their pursuers. Moreover, 
additional carnage was created by the women, who met the fud- 
tives and killed them in order that they might not fall into tne 
hands of the Romans, and then put an end to their own Hves 
and those of their children* The captives, we are told, amounted 
to 60,000, and the slain to above 120,000; and Marius and 
Catulus triumphed together, although the former had very little 
share in gaining the victory, from the fact that the troops of the 
latter had borne almost the whole brunt of the battle. Still the 
fame of Marius was already so great, that his countrymen looked 
upon the defeat of the barbarians as entirely owing to him, and 
they not only welcomed him with universal acclamations, but he 
was decreed one of the most splendid triumphs of which we 
have any record in Roman history, was elected consul for the 
sixth time^ and was dignified with the title of the third founder 
of his country. He would have triumphed alone, if it had not 
been for the jealousy of Catulus' troops, but he never forgave his 
colleague for dividing the honour with him. 

The repubHc having thus once more obtained a respite from 
foreign hostiUties, became, as usual, agitated by those disputes 
between the upper and lower classes which led to its overthrow, 
and to the ultimate establishment of the empire. Marius, who 
now possessed almost unUmited power in the city, was of low 
origin and pursuits; And, therefore, notwithstanding the high 
position to which he had attained, could never exhibit those 
refined feeUngs which mdre gentle blood and a liberal education 
invariably produce. The knowledge of his obscure origin, and 
of his want of the information and accomplishments which were 
possessed by those who were better bom than himself, made liim 
jealous, and highly resentful of any provocation or even opposi- 
sition from those of a higher class, which he immediately con- 
strued into a deliberate insult to himself. Hence he became 
suspicious and unforsiving ; and, as he hungered above all things 
for popularity, he did not hesitate to adopt Uie harshest measures 
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in order to secure it. His successes in war had placed him high 
in favour amongst the people, and many of the aristocratic party 
were incensed at the honours which were poured upon him; 
whilst he, on his part, knowing that he had raised himself entirely 
by his own acts, was equally irritated at the power which they 
possessed, and thus became a demagogue, not from patriotism, 
but rather in order to maintain his own status against what he 
considered as the unjust envy of the. nobility. Under these 
circumstances, when he was elected to the consulate for the sixth 
time [a.u.c; 654], he took every possible means to prevent those 
whose pohtical views were opposed to his own from being ap- 
pointed to any high office of state, and it is said that he even 
had recourse to bribery for the purpose of having Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus made his colleague instead of Metellus. Moreover, he 
induced the people to raise Lucius Apuleius Satuminus, a low 
revolutionary plebeian, but entirely devoted to his interests, to 
the tribunate, and Servilius Glaucia to the pra&torship ; by which 
means, having secured the ascendancy of his own party, he pro- 
ceeded to introduce a series of demagogic measures which the 
aristrocracy with all their influence and exertions were totally 
unable to resist.. The first of these was a law for distributing 
the lands taken from the Cimbri north of the Po amongst the 
soldiers and poorer citizens, and the senate were required to 
swear, undto the penalty of 500,000 cesterces, and expulsion 
from the body, that in the event of its passing they would see 
it duly carried into effect. Another measure was for the estab- 
lishing of colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia ; and a third 
was for selling com to the people at a reduced rate. 

The law for the division of the lands did not please the lov^er 
orders of the townspeople, inasmuch as the agricultural popula- 
tion was much poorer than they, and would consequently receive 
a much larger share of the allotments. In order, therefore, to 
ensure the passing of the bill, Satuminus, who was the proposer 
of it, caused a vast number of people from the rural districts to 
flock to Rome on the day of its being put to the vote, in order 
that they might outnumber the townspeople, and so cany the 
measure. These latter, when the question wias put, in oraer to 
stop the proceedings, cried out that it thundered,* and a riot 
took place, in which the country people drove away their oppo- 
nents by main force, and thus carried the dfty. Upon laying the 
matter before the senate, Marius declared that as the bill had 

* This was considered an ]anlucky omen, and during the tim^ it occurred 
no public meeting was lawful. This was called the " augurium de ctsfo," and 
there were four other kinds of auguria besides it.— 'Cf. Smiih*9 JHcHonary of 
AntiqmHetf sub. voc. " Augur.** 
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been passed by intimidation he would not swear to observe its 
enactments^ and Metellus followed bis example; but five days 
afterwards the former assembled the senate again in haste, 
and said that as the people were so determined to have it 
carried, there was now no other course open but to swear to it, 
which he accordingly did, but which Metellus, for whom he had 
purposely designed this snare, still refused to do. The conse- 
quence was that Saturninus sent and had him dragged out of the 
senate house, and then he and Glaucia went about assuring the 
people that there was no hope of peace or safety so long as he 
was allowed to remain in the city ; nay, so far did their hatred of 
him extend, that they proposed a decree for interdicting him 
from receiving fire; water, or lodging from the citizens. The 
townspeople were anxious to arm in his^ defence, but Metellus said 
that me state should not be endangered on his account, and went 
into voluntary exile at Rhodes, after which a bill of outlawry was 
passed against him, and Marius was overjoyed with the success of 
nis machinations against his rival. 

The great object of Saturninus was to secure the election of his 
friend and accomplice Glaucia to the consulate, and he was now 
[Ai u. c. 654] put in nomination for one of these important offices 
against Caius Memmius, as the celebrated orator Marcus: Antonius 
Imd already been selected to fill the other. The senate, however, 
opposed hun vehemently, and a tumult ensued, in which Memmius 
was beaten to death with sticks, and Saturninus, Glaucia, £quitius 
Fermo (who gav^* himself out to be the son of Tib. Gracchus), 
Titus Labienus, the qusestor Saufeius, and a vast number of country 
people, went up and occupied the Capitol. On the next morning 
the senate declared them public enemies, and the consuls were 
directed to provide for the safety of the state* 

Marius being now reluctantly compelled to take violent measures 
against his friends/ laid siege to the Capitol, and as some one had 
cut off the pipes which conveyed the water thither the besieged 
were on tfate point of perishing by thirst. Hereupon Saufeius 
proposed that they should shut themselves up in the Capitoline 
temple and then set it on fire ; but others, convinced that Marius 
would save them, agreed to trust themselves to the people and 
surrendered. A<k;ordingly Marius, in order no doubt to give the 
ringleaders an opportunity of escaping, placed them all in the 
Chma HoatiUay for the purpose, as he alleged, of securing their 
persons until legal proceedings could be taken against them ; but 
their enemies suspected his design, and, having stripped off the 
roof, threw down tiles and stones upon them until they had killed 
several .of them, and the rest were taken forth and executed. 

After the death of Saturninus, whose memory was justly exe- 
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crated by the people, his laws were repealed, and Metellus was 
joyfully recalled. The concourse of people who went to con- 
gratulate him upon his return was so great, that we are told that 
one day was not sufficient to receive them, and Marius, who could 
not conceal his anger and envy at the changed fortunes of his 
rival, went to Asia Minor, under the pretence of performing a 
sacrifice to Cybele, the mother of the gods, whose rites were 
celebrated with great solemnity in Phrygia,* but in reaUty, as he 
found that his popularity was on the wane, to endeavour to excite 
some of the Asiatic princes to war, in order that he might regain, 
if possible, the influence which he had lost during the times of 
peace [a.tj. c. 655]. 

Contemporaneously with the events just described, a second 
iservile war was raging in Sicily, having been caused by the 
partiality shown by the prsetor Pnblius Licinius Nerva in emanci- 
pating all who were provincials of Rome, but retaining all foreigners 
m slavery. For three years the slaves, under their leaders Satyrus 
and Athenio, baffied all the attempts of their oppressors to reduce 
them, until Satyrus was slain, and Athenio met with a similar fate 
at the hands of the consul Aquihus. After this the slaves were 
compelled by famine to submit, and laid down their arms, which 
they were henceforth prohibited from wearing, and thus the 
rebellion terminated [a. u. c. 655]. 

The only events worthy of notice which occurred during the 
four ensuing years were laws which were passed in a. u. c. 657, 
for abolishing for ever the practice of offering human victims as 
sacrifices to the gods, and another which^ during the consulate of 
Lucius Licinius Crassus and Quintus Mutius Scsevola in a, u. c» 
659, disfranchised those natives of the alhed states of Rome who 
had long resided in the city, and had obtained the civic franchise 
from having been enrolled in the census in consequence of that 
long .residence. The discontent occasioned by the carrying of 
this measure soon spread itself throughout Italy, and in a. v. c. 
660 Marcus Livius Drusus, the son of that Drusus who had 
opposed C. Gracchus (see p. 237), brought forward measures by 
wmch he sought to restore to the senate all their former authority^ 
this being, as he thought, the only plan by which the safety of 
the state could be secured. Accordingly he first introduced a 
motion for taking away from the knights half of the juridical 
functions which had been conferred upon their order by the 
Sempronian law (see p. 231), and giving them to the senators. 

* Mt. Dindymus was the seat of the chief worship of Cybele in Phrygia, 
and hence she was sometimes called " Dindymene." — See Horace, Od. i. 16, 
5. For the account of the removal of her image to Rome, see Ovid*i Fatti, 
Iv. 179—372. 
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He asserted, as a reason for this change, the corrupt practices of 
the equestrian order as jurymen, and in proof of this he quoted 
the case of PubUus RutUius, one of the most uprieht characters 
of the dtiji who had been qusestor and legate in Asia^ and was 
well known by the body of the people to have been most just and 
humane in the goremment of his province. Nevertheless, as his 
conduct gave o^nce to the knights^ inasmuch as it exposed the 
malpractices of the puhlitam and extortioners in other provinces, 
a charge of peculation in his office was brought against Rutilius 
by some of their order, and as he was of course found guilty he 
was forced to retire into exile. It so happened, however, that 
the measure of Drusus, whilst it offended the knights, did not 
give satisfaction to the senators, for they thought it undignified 
that they should share the honours of state vnth another order/ 
and as they knew the knights to be richer and more influential 
than themselves they feared that any power which they might 
obtain from the proposed alteration of the law would be more 
nominal than real. Drusus, however, still conceived that his plan 
vms in all respects a good one, although, as he was well aware, 
neither the knights nor the senators approved of it, and he 
resolved to persevere. His object now was to gain the good 
will of the main body of the people, and he accordingly proposed 
that the colonics which had already been voted to Italy anrf 
Sicily should immediately set forth, that the Sempronian law for 
distributing com should be put into force, and that the freedom 
of the city, and consequently the elective franchise, should be 
extended to all the Italian allies. Whilst these matters were 
being agitated with much violence on both sides, Drusus was 
struck dead by a shoemaker's knife one evening as he was returning 
from the forum to his house, but the assassin was never discovered. 
No judicial inquiry into the subject was instituted, and the laws 
passed by Drusus were, on the motion of L. Marcius Philippus, 
abrogated by a decree of the senate, as having been contrary to 
the auspices [a. v. c. 660]. 

'The knights having thus succeeded in retaining all their 
authority intact^ determined upon taking measures to secure 
themselves in it by prosecuting some of the leading men of the 
senate who had been favourable to the measures of Drusus, and 
Quintus Varius, one of the tribunes, was forced to frame bills 
against several of them. They were not brought to trial without 
much opposition on the part of their own order, but the menaces 
and power of the knights prevailed so much that many of them 
were condemned, whilst others went into voluntary exile. 

The allies now perceived that all chance of their being admitted 
to the rights of citizens was at an end, except they carried their 
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point by force of arms, and they accordingly began [a. u. c. 662] 
to niake secret combinations amongst themselves, with a view to 
more op^n proceedings when their plan of operation should be 
more fully matured. The first step which they took was the 
organization of a general league, which consisted of the Marsians, 
Apuhans, Hirpinians, LuCanians, Piceni, Pelignians, and all the 
people of the Sabellian race, except the Sabines and Hemicans, 
since these latter already enjoyed more extended privileges than 
the other aUies, and they thought 4;hat if they abstained from 
taking an , active part against Rome they would obtain still 
furither rights^ and immunities from her. 

No sooner had the Romans heard of these proceedings upon 
the part of the aUies than they sent spies to their various towns, 
with orders to report the course of events to the senate; and upon 
one occasion, when the praetor ServiUus went to Asculum (now 
Ascoli), a town situated amongst the Piceni, and there upbraided 
4he inhabitant? for the refractory spirit which they showed, they 
fell upon and slew him and his legate Fonteius, and then 
massacred all the Romans in the place, and plundered their 
houses. , . . 

As war was now inevitable, each side collected their forces, and 
the number of men brought into the field by the confederates was 
estimated at 100,000 soldiers of all arms, whilst they still retained 
a certain number at home in their respective states, so that they 
might be able to act there also in case of any emergency. In 
order that their councils might not want unanimity, they formed 
themselves for the occasion into one large repubUc, and elected a 
senate of 500 members, two consuls, and twelve praetors, who were 
to meet at Corfinium, the chief town of the Pelignians, but whiqh 
they now named Italia, in order to manage all matters connected 
with the confederation, and thus began that struggle which is 
known in history as the " Italian," ** Social," or " Marsic" war, 
from the names or conditions of the people who were engaged in 
it [a. V. c. 664]. At the same time the senate at Rome was most 
energetic in making preparations^ and the Latins, Tuscans, and 
Umbrians, together with a body of GalHc troops, made the Roman 
army equal to that of their opponents in number, whilst the ablest 
generals of their time, Lucius Julius Osesar and Publius Rutilius 
Lupus, were elected consuls^ in order to conduct the war, and 
several distinguished men, such as L. Sulla, C. Marius, M, 
Licinius Crassus, M. MarceUus, Cnseus Pompeius Strabo, the 
grandfather of Pompey the Great, and others, served in various 
capacities under them. 

The first consuls on the side of the allies were Silo, a Marsian, 
and Mutilus^ a Sabine^ and during the first year of the war the 
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advantages w6re all On their ^de ; thus they sacce'ed^d ifl bdffing 
the Romans in Samnium and Canipania, killing their soldiers and 
taking many of their towns by storm. At length RutiHus and 
Marias advanced to the Liris, with a view of attacking Vettius 
ScatOy whd was one of the ablest generals on the side of the allies, 
and threw two bridges over the stream, in order that their men 
nfight pass over. Meanwhile Vettins had placed an ambush on 
his side bf the river, and then quietly dlowed the consul to 
nlarch his troops over. No sooner, however, had they arrived 
than the allies set upOn them before they expected it, and drove 
them back with immense slaughter, the consul himself having 
received a wound in the head, of which he very soon afterwards 
died. During the Engagement Marius had taken a body of men 
and rifled the enemy's camp, which obliged Ve'ttius to retreat, but 
the effect produced by this overthrow at Rome was so disheart^ii-'' 
ing, that when the bodies of the colisul and others who h^ 
perished in the fight wer6 brought, according to custom, into' the 
city for interment, the senate and people unanimously made a 
decree that fot the future those who were kflled hi the field 
should be buried on the spot where they fell, and instructions 
were sent out to Marius and Csepio to take command of Rutilius's 
army until the period should arrive for the election of a new 
consul. But even these commanders were unable to make an 
effectual stand against their adversaries, for one of their leadiers 
named Pompcedius, by pretending to desert to Caepio, drew him 
into an ambush and killed him and the greater part of his troops, 
whilst Csesar, whose army at this time amounted, it is said, to 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse, was surprised by Marius Equatius 
whilst marching thrcmgh dome mOuiitain passes in Campania, and 
with difficulty escaped to Teanum, whence he went and encamped 
near Papius, another leader of the alHes, who was besieging the 
neighbouring town of Acerrse. Meantime Marius had been 
somewhat more successful against the Marsians, and in one 
engagement 6000 fell, whilst in another, which took place under 
the walls of Firmum, they suffered a second defeat, and Lafrenius 
their general was slain. After this, Marius, who was now sixty- 
five years 6f age, and wtts suffering much from a nervous com- 
plaint, shut himselif up in an intrenched camp, and finding himself 
unequal to the task of energetic action against the enemy, gave 
up lus command and returned home. 

Although the first year of the war was now drawing rapidly to 
a close, the Romans had not as yet shown any symptoms of 
decided superiority over the allies ; and some of the states which 
had continued neutral now thought seriously of joining the con- 
federates. Under these circumstances a law was passed by t> 
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Semite, on the motion of the consul Juhus, that the civic franchise 
should he granted to tdl those states that had not revolted, and 
also to illl such as should at once desert the league and lay down 
their arms ; a measure hy virhich the Tuscans and Umhrians, who 
were on the point of taking the field with the aUieSj were so satis- 
fied as to give up all thoughts of hostiHties. The consuls of the 
Ensuing y6ar [a. T7. c. 665] were Cnaeus Pompeius and Marcus 
Porcius Cato, the former of whom defeated a force of 15,000 
of the allies i^ho were marching to Etruria, whilst the latter^ 
after having given the Marsiiuis a slight check, rashly attacked 
their camp, and was routed and slain. Pompeius then hesieged 
Asculum, and overthrew the Samnites, having left 15,000 of their 
troops and their general, Marius Egnatius, dead upon the field. 
At the same time Sulla was doing good service as legate in Cam- 
pania, and forced the allies, under their general, Cluentius, to 
retreat from Pompeii, after which he entered Samnium, took the 
town of .^ulanum, defeated Papius near JSsernia, and ulti- 
mately captured Bovianum. At the same time Pompeius urged 
on the siege of Asculum ; and one of the natives of the town, 
named Judacilius, who was an ahle soldier, himself raised eight 
cohorts to act outside for its reUef ; hut as he was not supported 
hy those vdthin the city he entered it with his cohorts, and then 
finding that he 6oxi\d hold it no longer> went with his friends 
. into the temple, where he had prepared a magnificent hanquet 
and a funeral pile. Having feasted his companions, he swallowed 
poison, placed himself upon the pyre, and then directed his 
fnends to set fire to it. This they accordingly did, and Judacilius 
perished in the flames. 

Thus the allies were now as unfortunate as they had formerly 
been successful ; and as they had sufiPered so severely, and lost 
all their best generals, nothing was left for them but to submit. 
Accordingly they all, except the Lucanians and Samnites, who, 
however, aflterwards came to terms, laid down their arms, and 
received the Roman franchise. And thus, after a period of two 
years, and a loss to the various states engaged of about 300,000 
men, ended a war which a little timely concession would in all 
probability have entirely averted, [a. u. c. 666.] In order to 
satisfjT the alhes, they were now allowed to exercise the civic 
ftranchise ; but that they might not obtain a preponderance of 
votes in the comitia they were not incorporated into the already 
existing thirty-five tribes, but were formed into ten tribes by 
themselves, a measure which was productive at first of no effect, 
but which afterwards gave rise to a vast deal of trouble. 

During the progress of this war an event occurred which shows 
clearly how deeply the love of money pervaded the upper classes 
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at Rome^ and led them, as that vice invariably does^ to dis]regard 
all laws which interfered with the indulgence of their avaridoujs 
propensities. 

It has already been noticed that the money-lenders belonged 
almost exclusiTely to the equestrian order, and that members of 
this order also sat as jurymen in the various Iftw-courts. Now^ 
taking advantage as usual of the necessities created by the war, 
they charged most usurious interest, and treated with the utmost 
cruelty those debtors who either could not or would not comply 
with their exorbitant demands. Under these circumstances, the 
praetor Sempronius Asellio ventured to' remonstrate with them 
in open court, and reminded them that usury was forbidden by 
law. This so exasperated them that a body of them siet upon 
Asellio as he was sacrificing to Castor and Pollux in the forum, 
and stoned him to death in a tavern, whither he had fled for 
safety. Some of them even committed the sacrilege of entering 
the temple of Vesta^ where they thought he had concealed him- 
self ; and HQ disguised were the murderers, that when ^he senate 
offered a reward in moi^ey to any freeman or hberty to any slave 
who would give such information as would lea^ to their conviction, 
no one was fbi;nd who cpuld identify any of them, or even if they 
knew them they were afraid to confess that they did so on account 
of the influence which the knights po$sesse4» and a dread of the 
vengeance which they would taj^e upooi any one who should ex- 
pose their wickedness. 

Scarcely had the Social war ended before hpstiUties commenced 
with Mithridates VII., the king of Pontus, on account of the fol- 
lowing circumstances. In a. u. g. 663, Nicomedes, the king of 
Bithynia, died; and^ upon a dispute arising between his two 
sons, named respectively Nicomedes and Socrates Chrestos, with 
regard to the royal succession^ the king of Pontus supported the 
latter, and persuaded his brother-in-law, Tigranes, prince of the 
Armenians, to invade Cappadocia, and expel its king, Artobarzanes, 
who was at this time in alliance with the Romans, from his own 
realms. Hereupon an embassy, headed by Marcus Aquilius, was 
sent from Rome, and restored the two deposed monarcns to their 
dominions without any attempt at opposition on the part of Bfith- 
ridates. [a.u.c. 664.] The Roman ambassadors, however, not 
only acted upon their instructions, but persuaded the two kings 
to levy war against Pontus ; and as Mithridates, when he sent to 
Aquihus to complain of the course that had been taken by him 
and his colleague, only obtained an ambiguous answer, ne at 
once entered and took possession of Cappadocia. He then sent 
another embassy to the Romans, to warn them of the danger of 
attempting hostilities against a monarch so powerful as he was; 
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but as his envoys were only dismissed with contempt he imme- 
diately commenced preparations for a war. By this time Aquilius 
and Lucius Cassius, the Roman goTemor of Asia, had collected fL 
force of 120,000 men, and these being joined by Nicomedes at 
ihe head of his subjects, took the field in three diyisions against 
the Pontic forces. In a series of engagements which followed, 
the Romans were defeated by the two generals, Archelaus and 
Neoptolemus, both of whom were Cappadocians, and Mithridates 
became master of the whole of Asia north of Mount Taoms ; 
whilst all the islands of the ^gsean sea, Rhodes alone excepted, 
submitted themselves to his dominion. 

As matters had now assumed so serious an aspect it was de- 
termined at Rome to give the conduct of the war to the ablest 
men of the day, and accordingly [a. u. c. 666], as Sulla had 
shown so much talent in the Social war, he was made consul, 
with a view to carrying on proceedings in Asia ; and Quintus 
Pompeius Rufus was appointed his colleague. No sooner had 
Marius heard of the elevation of Sulla to the consulate, than his 
envy became so great (although he was now seventy years of a^, 
whilst Sulla was in the prime of life), that he used every endea- 
vour which spite and mahce could suggest to ruin his rival's 
reputation. For this purpose he addressed himself to Publius 
Sulpicius Rufus, who was at this time one of the tribunes of the 
people, and was well known as one of the most eloquent as well 
as one of the most daring men of the day. Sulpidus readily 
undertook to espouse his cause, and during the absence of Sulla 
at Nola, just before he was about to sail for Asia, a motion was 
brought before the comitia for giving the conduct of the war 
against Mithridates to Marius. As this measure could be carried 
only by gaining a majority of the tribes, Sulpidus brought in a 
bill for distributing the new citizens amongst the old tribes. 
These latter, however, resisted the innovation, and a tumult of so 
serious a nature ensued, that the consuls thought it prudent to 
proclaim a ''justitium.'' * On the next day violent proceedings 
again took place in the forum, which ended by Sulla's party being 
driven away, and the son of Pompdus being slain ; after which, 
Sulpidus passed his measure, and it was decreed that Marius 
should conduct the war in Asia. 

Sulla was at this time at Nola, in command of six legions ; and no 
sooner had he announced to his soldiers all that had happened 
at Rome, than they clamoured to him to lead them home; and 
he therefore gladly commenced his march towards the dty. Upon 

* This word is derived from ju$, " law," or " dvil proceedings/' and tio, 
<*to stand." During a juatiHumt all public business in the law courts, ^c, 
was suspended. 
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hearing of this, Marius sent two tribunes to take ihe command of 
his troops from Sulla; but they were both stoned to death by the 
men, and two prsetors who were sent to forbid their farth^ ad- 
vance narrowly escaped a similar fate. By this time Sulla had 
arrived at the fifth mile-stone from the walls, and Marius per- 
ceiving that a civil war was now imminent wished for time to 
prepare measures of self-defence. Accordingly he sent ambas- 
sadors to his rival, under pretence of warning him of the dangers 
which would accrue from any disturbance of the constitution; 
but in reality to organize a body of men capable of resisting him 
if necessary by force of arms. Sulla, hpweTer, saw through the 
design ; and although he assured the envoys that he would pro- 
ceed no farther, yet followed close behind them, and when he 
arrived at the walls placed one legion at the Ceetian ^te, and 
directed Pompeius with another to occupy the GoUine ; then 
leaving two more, one at the Sublician bridge, and the other not 
far from it, he went with the remaining two into the city, where, 
as the inhabitants began to throw missiles at him from the tops 
of their houses, he threatened to set them on fire unless they 
desisted, and then engaged Marius, who had collected his foro^s 
at the Esqmline. The issue of the contest was, that the party of 
Marius was entirely defeated, and he himself, after a vain endefi- 
vour to prevail upon the slaves to espouse his cause, fled from 
the city to Ostia. A sentence of outlawry was then passed by 
the senate against Marius, Sulpioius, and twelve other senator9 ; 
and as Sulpicius was attempting to escape he was betrayed by 
one of his slaves, and after having been executed his head was 
exposed publicly upon the '* Rostra." From Ostia, Marius em- 
barked by night in a vessel provided by a friend for Mintumae, 
but a storm coming on he was obliged to land near Circseum, 
and as he was informed that a troop of horsemen were in pursuit 
of him passed the night in a wooa without food. On the next 
morning he left his hiding-placje for Mintumee, closely pursued 
by the horsemen, and had barely time to escape in a boat belong- 
ing to a vessel which was lying off the coast when they appeared 
on the beach. The seamen, however, succeeded in getting him 
safely on board, and sailed away with him, but afterwards re- 
flecting upon the danger they were in if the enemies of Marius 
should discover who they were, they persuaded him to land at 
the mouth of the river liris and take some food and refresh- 
ment. Whilst he was here, they treacherously returned to their 
ship and sailed away, leaving their imhappy passenger to his 
fate. After wandering about the marshes for some time, he 
reached the hut of an old man, whom he implored to give him 
assistance, but just then, hearing the voices of nis pursuers in the 
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dist^Bce^ he plunged himself np to his neck in a morass. How- 
ever, he was soon discovered, dragged forth^ and led to Mintumse, 
where he was rudely thrown into prison. In a few days after, 
the authorities there resolved upon putting him to death, and a 
Gallic horseman was sent to despatch him. Marius, however, 
upon his entering, said to him in a stem voice, " Dost thou dare 
to slay Caius Marius?" and these few words uttered by the 
old warrior produced such an efiPect upon the soldier, that he 
retired without having had the heart to execute his commission. 
The magistrates were then ashamed of themselves for having 
plotted against the life of so great a man; but fearing for them- 
selves if they should be found concealing him, they put him on 
board a vessel that was bound for Africa. He landed at Carthage, 
and went and sat amongst the ruins of that onpe ppwerful city. 
Whilst he was occupied in contemplating them, and musing upon 
the mutability of all human affairs, a messenger came fh)m Sex- 
tilius, the Roman governor of the province, ordering him to 
depart ; and when the man asked him whether be had any com- 
munication to make to his master, he replied, ''Tell him that 
you saw C. Marius sitting as an exile amongst the ruins of Car- 
thage;'' and, having uttered these words, he rose and left the 
spot. He then went to Cercina, a small island lying off the 
northern point of the Syrtis Minor (now the Gtdf of Cabea), and 
having been joined by his sons, and a small number of his friends 
and partisans, he remained there quietly to watch the course 
of events. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROM THE FIR^T MITHRIDATIC WAR TO THE REDUCTION 
OF CRETE BY METELLUS. 

Massacre of the Italians in Asia Minor — Expedition of the Pontic forces under 
Archeiaiis to Athens — Sulla sent to oppose him — Murder of Rufus — 
Pompeius commander in Italy — Capture of Athens by Sulla — Death of 
Aristion — ^Defeat of Archeiaiis at Cheronsa and Orchomenus — Opposition 
to Sulla at Rome — His conclusion of a peace with Mithridates — ^Cinna made 
consul — Fimbria sent to supersede Sulla — His suicide — Return of Sulla — 
Conflicts between the Marians and Sullanians — Flight of Cinna — His 
operations with Marius against the dty — His restoration to the consulate — 
Massacre of the Sullanians by Cinna and Marius — Outlawry of SuUa — Cinna 
and Marius joint-consuls — Death of Marius — Further operations of Cinna — 
His death — Measures of Papirius Carbo — Return of Sulla to Italy — 
Renewal of the civil war — Sulla's entrance into Rome — Continuation of 
his successes — ^Defeat and death of P. Telesinus and the younger Marius — 
Massacre of the prisoners — Enormities committed by Sulla — His proscrip- 
tions — Sulla created " dictator" — ^Victories of Pompeius 'in Sicily and 
Africa — The title of " Magnus'* given to him — Sulla's political reforms — 
His retirement from office — His death and character — Second Mithridatic 
war-commotions caused by M. ^milius Lepidus — His overthrow and 
death — Reduction of Cisalpine Gaul by Pompey — Prospects of the Marian 
party in Spain — Q. Sertorius — His successes against the Sullanians — Cam- 
paign of Q. Metellus " Pius" against him — Reinforcements sent under 
Pompey — Further successes of Sertorius — His murder — Execution of 
Perpema — End of the Sertorian war — Outbreak of the slaves and gladiators 
under Spartacus — Their defeat of Claudius Pulcher — Commencement of the 
" Gladiatorial " war — Defeat of Spartacus by M. Licinius Crassus — Arrival 
of Pompey — Destruction of the rebels — End of the war — Quarrels between 
Pompey and Crassus as consuls — Their reeonciliation — Laws passed during 
their year of office — Attack upon the pirates — Measures adopted by Pompey 
to defeat them — Their surrender to him — His humane treatment of them — 
Termination of the "Piratic" war — Reduction of Crete by Metellus — 
His cruelty. 

Whilst Rome was thus being agitated by internal faction, 
Mithridates sent to the Greek towns which were subject to him 
on the coast of Asia Minor, secret orders that on a certain day 
all the Roman and Italian inhabitants should be murdered 
without distinction of age, sex, or condition. This inhuman 
mandate was punctually obeyed, and considerably above 80,000 
people perished in the massacre. Such as escaped fled to Rhodes, 
whither Mithridates followed them^ and besieged the place by 
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land and sea ; but being repulsed there he went on to Greece, 
where the Athenians, Boeotians^ Acheeans^ and Laconians were all 
in his favour; and Archelaiis his general established his head- 
quarters at the Peiraus or port of Athens. 

At this juncture Sulla [a. u. c. 667] was directed to take five 
legions to oppose the Pontic forces in Greece, but before he left 
the city he perceived that he had already lost somewhat of his 
power with the people: for he was forced to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Lucius Comehus Cinna, one of the most deter- 
mined of his opponents, to the consulate, although he had put • 
forward his own nephew Nonius as a candidate for it ; and the 
other consul was Cnseus Octavius, a leader of the aristocratic 
party. After the election Sulla sailed as pro-cosul for the seat of 
war, and Rufus, who had been his colleague in the consulate, was 
sent to supersede Cnaeus Pompeius in the command of the army 
in Italy ; but the troops, probably at the instigation of Pompey, 
murdered Rufus, and Pompey therefore was suffered to retain 
his post. 

. No sooner had Sulla landed than he overran Boeotia, and then 
advanced to Athens to storm the Peirseus. His attacks, however, 
were gallantly repulsed by Archelaiis, and as the Pontic fleet 
commanded the sea no want was experienced in the port, but in 
the city itself famine soon began to be felt, and the miseries of 
the inhabitants were increased by the exaction and cruelty of 
Aristion the governor. This state of things, however, did not 
continue long, for some Roman soldiers happening to overhear 
certain Athenians blaming Aristion for not strengthening a por- 
tion of the walls, informed Sulla of the purport of the conversation, 
and taking advantage of it he rushed in with his troops at the 
part indicated, and commenced an indiscriminate slaughter. The 
streets, we are told, were literally dyed with the blood that ranf<n 
streams down them ; neither age nor sex were spared, and night 
alone put a stop to the carnage. Aristion fled to the Acropolis, 
where, as some say, he poisoned himself; but the probability 
is that want of food and water forced him to surrender to 
Sulla, by whom he was put to death. After having thus gained 
possession of the city, the Roman general pressed on the siege of 
the Peirseus more vigorously than before, and Archelaus despairing 
of holding out much longer embarked his troops and sailed away. 
The Peirseus being thus left entirely to the mercy of Sulla, he set 
it on fire, and the docks, arsenal, and all its noble public and 
private warehouses and buildings were entirely consumed by the 
flames [a. u. c. 668]. Meantime Archelaus, who had fled to the 
Boeotian city of Chseronea, had assembled there an army of 1 20,000 
men, and was soon followed by Sulla. The Pontic general was 
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urged on bj his staff to give battle^ much against his own unll ; 
and the consequence was that he was so utterly routed, that, as 
we are told (although the account is scarcely credible), no more 
than 10,000 of his men escaped alive from the field, whilst only 
thirteen of the Romans are said to have fallen in the action. 
Archelaus himself fled to Euhcea, but he soon afterwards rejoined 
the main body of the Pontic army which had been reinforced by a 
bod^ of 80,000 men under Dorylatis. The Pontic generals now 
stationed themselves near Orchomenus in Boeotia, upon a wide 
plain extending to the lake Copais, which Sulla at once saw would 
enable their cavalry to act most efficiently. In order, therefore, to 
prevent this, Sulla commenced digging trenches through it ; but 
Archalaiis, understanding his purpose, commanded his horse to 
charge at once, and with such impetuosity did they dash upon 
the Romans that the latter were on the point of giving way, had 
not Sulla jnmped from his horse, seized a standard, and rushed 
forward with it to the fi-ont, crying out as he did so, '' Romans, 
if any one should ask you where you left your general, say, 
' fighting by himself at Orchomenus.' " This speech had such an 
efiPect upon the soldiers that they immediately rallied, and Sulla 
remounting his horse led them once more to the charge, and they 
repulsed the enemy with a loss of lj5,000 men. The next day 
the Pontic camp was stormed, those who were captured there 
put to death, and those who escaped fled into the marshes, where 
most of them perished by drowning or hunger, whilst Archelaii^ 
went to Chalcis, and Sulla led his troops into winter quarters in 
Thessaly. 

During the whole of the time that Sulla was thus occupied in 
Greece, his political enemies at home had been busy against him, 
and as several of his partisans came to his camp bringing him 
news of the hazard to which they were exposed in Rome, he was 
very anxious to terminate the war with Mithridates and to return 
home. Under these circumstances a conference took place 
between himself and the king at Dardanus, where it was at 
length settled that peace should be concluded upon the sur- 
render by the latter of seventy of his ships, the payment of 2000 
talents, the immediate evacuation of Greece, and \he restoration 
of Cappadoda to Ariobarzanes [a. u. c. 670]. 

It has already been noticed that Cinna, one of Sulla's most 
violent opponents, was elected consul when the latter set out 
against Mithridates [a. u. c. 667'], and he had secured the election 
of Lucius Valerius Flaccus, a great favourite of his own, as his 
colleague, and had sent him out to supersede Sulla as general 
against Mithridates. Flaccus, however, was not much distin- 
guished as a soldier, and as Caius Flavins Fimbria, who was a1«^ 
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a Marian, and was already in command of the Roman army in 
Asia, was a very good one, the consul named him as his legate. 
He was, however, afraid to face Sulla, and led his troops through 
Macedonia to the Hellespont, where a quarrel took place hetween 
himself and his legate, and he was ultimately murdered hy the 
soldiers at Thyatira. After this. Fimbria took the command into 
his own hands, and Sulla upon the conclusion of the peace with 
Mithridates immediately marched against him. No sooner had 
he arrived than Fimbria's troops began to desert to him, and the 
legate, seeing nothing but defeat and disgrace before him, put an 
end to his own existence. After this his army went over in a 
body to Sulla, who, after he had rewarded those Asiatic towns 
which had been of service to Rome, and imposed ruinous fines 
upon such as had opposed her, set out to Italy on his return 
home. 

Meantime faction was raging with blood>stained hands in Rome, 
and the parties of Marius and Sulla daily committed acts of the 
grossest insult and violence one towards another. Thus, when 
Cinna proposed the law of Sulpicius for the enrolment of the 
Itahan allies amongst the thirty-five tribes, those to whom the 
measure was acceptable rushed to the Forum under arms to 
support it, whilst Octavius, with a vast body of the senators and 
old citizens, went to oppose it, carrying with them staves and 
daggers. The consequence was that a bloody conflict took place, 
in which several lives were lost, and Cinna, after having in vain 
endeavoured to excite the slaves to revolt, was forced to fly from 
the city. Hereupon the senate quite unconstitutionally. declared 
his office as consul vacant, and Lucius ComeHus Merula, the 
priest of Jupiter, was elected in his stead [a. u. c. 667]. After 
his flight Cinna went to Nola, and there, by means of money 
supplied to him by the Italian allies, bribed the troops who had 
so lately fought for Sulla to espouse his cause, after which he 
was joined by Caius Milonius, Quintus Sertorius, and Cneeus 
Papirius Carbo, together with several other senators, and re- 
suming his consular authority marched against the city, which 
had been put into a state of defence by his opponents to resist 
him. At the same time Marius had arrived in Etruria, where he 
raised 6000 men, and when he joined Cinna they found that their 
united armies mustered in all above 150,000 men. Cnseus 
Pompeius, after hesitating for some time as to which side he 
should take, at length declared against Cinna and Marius, and 
with the troops which he had kept under his command ever 
since the murder of Rufus (see p. 266), marched to Rome, where 
he found Cinna and Carbo before the city, whilst Sertorius was 
encamped above, and Marius had seized upon Ostia below, so 
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tbat no fresh supplies could be introduced, and famine began 
already to be felt within the walls. At this time Pompey died, 
and as the Samnites had joined the besiegers and the troops of 
the besieged deserted in great numbers on account of the des- 
perate state of afiPairs in the city, the senate sent envoys to treat 
with Cinna ; but upon his refusing to hear them if they were only 
accredited to him as a private person they retired, and the senate 
were then obhged to deprive Merula of his office, and send to 
Cinna as consul. The envoys merely asked him to swear that he 
would not cause a massacre in the city ; but this he refused to do, 
saying that he would not himself be the cause of the death of 
anyone, but at the same time that he should advise Octavius to 
leave Rome, since he could not hold himself responsible for his 
safety in case he should remain there. Upon the return of the 
messengers the senate sent to invite him and Marius into the city, 
but the latter replied, that " it was against the laws for exiles to 
enter the gates.'' Upon hearing this the tribes assembled to pass 
a special vote for their recall, but not more than three or four of 
them had been polled when Marius entered the city at the head 
of a band of ruffians called the Bardiseans, who slew indiscrimi- 
nately all who were even suspected of being opposed to Cinna and 
himself, and the violence of these wretches at length became so 
outrageous that Cinna and Sertorius themselves took a band of 
soldiers and murdered them in their sleep, in fear lest they 
should at last get so much power into their hands as to endanger 
the very existence of the republic. In the massacre committed 
by the soldiers of Cinna and Marius, and which continued for 
five days, the city became literally one huge slaughter-house, and 
the troops seemed as it were intoxicated with blood and lust. 
Amongst the noblest of those who were victims to the butchery 
were Cneeus Octavius (who, although he was urged to depart, 
declared that so long as he was consul he would never quit the 
city), Caitts and Lucius JuHus, Publius Lentulus, Marcus Beebius, 
Marcus Antonius the orator, and several others, whilst Merula 
bled himself to death in the temple on the Capitol, and Quintus 
Catulus destroyed himself by the fumes of charcoal. Some of 
Sulla's friends, amongst whom were his wife and children, escaped 
from the slaughter, but were declared outlaws, and had their 
estates confiscated, whilst he himself was pubhcly proclaimed an 
enemy to the state, his house razed to the ground, and his pro- 
perty cUvided amongst the Marian leaders. Marius then had the 
sentence of outlawry that had been passed i^ainst himself 
reversed, and then caused himself to be chosen consul for the 
seventh time, with Cinna as his colleague. But at the end of the 
year [a. u. c. 668] he was carried off in the midst of a fit of 
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raving delirium, occasioned no doubt bj the yiolence of his pas- 
sions and the excitement caused to him, now that he was too old 
to bear it> by the savage joy with which he gloated over the new 
schemes of vengeance which he hoped soon to carry out against 
his enemies. 

After the death of Marius, Cinna's power was all but absolute, 
and those who had in any way opposed him fled in such numbers 
to Sulla's camp, that the consul and his coUeagne Cnieus Papirius 
Carbo became alarmed, and immediately raised troops and money 
throughout Italy, in order to protect themselves [a. v. c. 669]. 
The senate being now in dread of a long continuance of these civil 
tumults, decided upon sending to Sulla for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to reconcile all parties, and forbade Cinna to levy any 
more troops until his answer should arrive. The consul, how- 
ever, entirely disr^;arded this order, and he passed over to 
libumia, intending to advance and engage his opponent there 
upon his return ^m Greece, where he was now finishing the 
Mithridatic war. A mutiny, however, broke out amongst the 
troops, who refused to go any further, and as Cinna was slain 
Papirius Carbo was left sole consul. In order to strengthen him- 
self as much as possible he now distributed the freedmen amongst 
the tribes, and passed a decree for the disbanding of all the 
armies out of the city ; in fact, he was carrying everything before 
him, when Sulla, having regulated the affairs of Greece and Asia, 
landed at Brundusium with about 40,000 men, whom he had 
brought in 1500 vessels, and was soon joined by Quintus Metellus, 
who had been the head of the aristocratic party in Africa, but 
had just been driven out of it by Quintus Fabius, after he had 
been sent thither as propraetor by Cinna. When SuUa landed 
[a. u.c. 671] he was immediately joined by Metellus and such 
troops as had accompanied him, together with an immense body 
of the nobles, whilst Cnceus Pompeius (the son of that Pompeius 
who had perished during the blockade of the city by Cinna) 
brought with him three legions, which he had raised by his own 
personal influence and exertions in Picenum. He was at this 
time only twenty-three years of age, but he already showed 
symptoms of that brilliant talent which in after times obtained 
for him the title of "Great," and even now Sulla styled him 
** imperatoTy'* or "general," and stood with uncovered head in his 
presence. Sulla and his party then marched on unmolested as 
far as Canusium, a town near Capua, but he was there met by 
Caius Junius Norbanus, the consul, at the head of a considerable 
force. An engagement took place, in which Norbanus was 
defeated with a loss of 6000 men, and fled to Capua, whilst the 
victor advanced into Campania, where the other consul, Lucius 
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Cornelius Scipio, who was also a Marian, now was, and Sulla sent 
to him to propose a conference at Teanum. Pending the nego- 
tiations, however, he tampered so successfully with Scipio' s 
troops, that they all agreed to desert to him, and when he 
attacked the consul's camp, so literally did they fulfil their pro- 
mise that not a soul remained in the encampment, and Scipio and 
his son were found sitting alone in the general's tent, where 
they were captured, but were immediately dismissed in safety. 
Sulla then tried the same experiment with the troops of Norbanus 
at Capua, but he was unsuccessful in his attempt, and as Carbo 
was now putting the city in a state of defence, and had pro- 
claimed all the friends of Sulla enemies to the state, there 
seemed every hkelihood that a war was about to commence, 
which would be as long and bloody as any which Rome had ever 
waged ; and both sides spent the rest of the year (which was also 
marked by the conflagration of the temple on the Capitol erected 
by the last of the kings) in augmenting their forces (which the 
consuls did by large draughts of men from Cisalpine Gaul) and 
making the most active preparations for the ensuing campaign. 

The consuls for the year [a. v. c. 672] were Carbo and Cuius 
Marius, the adopted son of the elder Marius, who, although he 
was now only in the twenty-eighth year of his age, was as bad a 
man as his namesake had been in his sixtieth. He was posted at 
the town of Sacriportum, so as to prevent Sulla's entrance into 
Latium, but he was soon defeated with a loss of 20,000 men, and 
fled to Preeneste, where he was drawn over the walls by a rope, 
as the inhabitants were afraid lest his pursuers, who were close 
behind him, should enter with him if they opened their gates. 
Sulla having then put to the sword all whom he found outside 
the town, and who were mostly Samnites, left Quintus Lucretius 
Ofella to carry on the siege, and then marched with the remainder 
of his army to Bome. Meantime Marius, in order that his ene- 
mies in the city might not escape, sent secret orders to the 
praetor, Lucius Junius Brutus Damasippus, to have them slain; 
Accordingly a terrible massacre commenced, in which several of 
the leading members of the aristocratic party were killed, and so 
great was the fury of the mob that even Quintus Mucins Sceevola, 
the Pontifex maximus, did not escape, but was butchered, we are 
told, in the very vestibule of the temple of Vesta ! After having 
committed these atrocities, the chief perpetrators fled, as Sulla 
had now entered the city ; and after he had sold their goods and 
those of his enemies by public auction in the Campus Martius, a 
measure which he assured the people was necessary for the safety 
of the state, he once more took his departure and marched against 
Carbo, who was at Clusium, where he had been joined by a body 
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of troops under Norbanus. A series of engagements now took 
place, in which Sulla was almost invariably victorious, and as many 
places opened their gates to him, Norbanus and Carbo, despairing 
of success, fled, the latter to Africa, and the former to Rhodes. 

Meantime a large body of the Samnites and Lucanians, having 
in vain endeavoured to relieve Prseneste, joined themselves with 
the remnants of Carbo's army, and marched under the Samnite 
general Pontius Telesinus to Rome, whither Sulla followed them 
with all speed, and found them drawn up to the number of 
40,000 men before the Colline gate. An engagement com- 
menced late in the day, and Marcus Crassus routed the left wing 
of the Marians, but the rest of Sulla's army was seized with 
a panic when they arrived at the city gates and found them 
closed. They were thus driven back again upon the enemy, 
s^d when night ended the^ conflict they supposed that they 
had been beaten. Morning coming on, however, disclosed the 
real state of afiPairs, for Crassus had pursued that portion of the 
hostile army which he had routed as far as Antemnse and had 
committed great havoc amongst them, and it was found that 
Telesinus and Marius (who, according to some accounts, killed 
themselves), and several other of the Marian generals, were 
amongst the slain, the whole number of whom amounted to about 
50,000, and that the enemy had totally disappeared [a. u. c. 
672]. Sulla then followed Crassus to Antemnse, and sent 8000 
prisoners to Rome, with orders that they should one and all be 
put to death, and he himself entered the city just as these 
wretched beings were being murdered in the temple of Bellona, 
and when their cries reached him as he was addressing the 
senate, upon some of the senators enquiring whence the noise 
proceeded, he merely said that it was caused by some refrac- 
tory persons whom he had ordered to be chastised, and then 
coolly went on with his speech. This, however, was only the 
beginning of Sulla's cruelties, and the savage nature of his dispo- 
sition now showed itself in the fact that he persecuted to the 
death not only his political opponents, but also those against whom 
he had the slightest personal grtidge. In fact, his barbarity be- 
came at length so frightful, that he was asked in the senate whom 
he meant to spare ; but upon his saying he could not tell, a young 
senator, named Caius Metellus, requested him at least to inform 
them whom he meant to destroy. This he said he would do, 
and accordingly on the next day he placarded in the Forum 
{praacripsit) a hst of eighty names of those individuals upon 
whom he intended to inflict condign punishment. On the follow- 
ing day 200 more names were added to the list, and on the day 
following that an equal number. At last the proscribed, we are 
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assured, amounted in all to no less than forty senators and 1600 
knights, and even then Sulla declared that his vengeance was not 
satisfied, for that he was resolved to spare none who had held any 
command or given the slightest aid to his enemies ever since the 
day of the proposed conference between himself and Scipio 
(see p. 271) at Teanum. The consequence was that his soldiers, 
already infuriated with the blood they had already spilt, went 
about the city murdering those towards whom they themselves 
bore any ill will, and the streets and even the temples were filled 
with the corpses of the slain. A reward of 50,000 sesterces was 
offered for the head of any one of the proscribed, their estates 
were declared to be confiscated, their descendants to be incapable 
of ever holding any office of state, and no one was to conceal them 
or aid them in escaping under the penalty of immediate death. 
Sulla himself presided at the sale of the estates and chattels of 
his wretched victims, which he called '' selling his spoils," and 
his step-son, -^milius Scaurus, and many of his friends, such as 
M. Licinius Crassus and others, grew enormously rich from the 
low prices at which they were enabled to purchase both real and 
personal property at this time. Neither were these atrocities 
confined to Rome alone, but any'cities in Italy which had in any 
way supported the Marians had heavy fines and taxes imposed 
upon them, their leading men murdered, and their citadels and 
walls pulled down. In some cases their lands were taken from 
them and given by Sulla to his soldiers, so that by this means he 
provided for the twenty-three legions which had fought for him, 
arid established them each in separate colonies. When Prseneste 
formally surrendered, 1200 more victims were added to the num- 
ber already slaughtered, and it has been calculated, including 
those who put an end to their own lives for fear of falling into the 
hands of their enemies, that no less a number than 2600 of the 
equestrian order alone perished during these horrible civil com- 
motions. 

Sulla was now so elated with his success that he not only 
assumed the title of '^ Felix*' or "the fortunate," but resolved 
upon reviving in his own person the office of the dictatorship 
which had been in abeyance for one hundred and twenty years ; 
and as there were no consuls he directed the senate to appoint 
Marcus Valerius Flaccus as an interrex for creating a dictator. 
This was accordingly done, and Sulla, who soon made his ap- 
pearance clad in the robes of office, and surrounded by twenty- 
four lictors and a strong guard, "bad Marcus Tullius Decula and 
Cnseus Cornelius DolebeUa made consuls for the year [a. u. c. 
673], their power being, however, of course, merely nominal. 

Whilst these events were taking place in It^ P^ipey was 
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in Sicily, for the purpose of repressing any outbreak which might 
be occasioned there on account of the perturbed state of affairs at 
Rome ; and Carbo, who had now left Africa and passed over to the 
island, doubtless for the purpose of organizing a revolt there, was 
captured and led in chains before the Roman general's tribunal. 
Pompey, having reproached him bitterly for his turbulent con- 
duct, ordered him to be executed, and then went over to Africa, 
where he defeated Cinna's son-in-law, Domitius, and utterly ex- 
terminated his power in forty days. For this exploit Sulla allowed 
him the honour of a triumph, although he had never been either 
consul or praetor, and conferred upon him the title of MagnuSy or 
" the great.'* 

The first political measure of the dictator, after having estab- 
lished his twenty-three military colonies,* was the enrolment of 
10,000 of the slaves in the tribes under the name of the "Comelii," 
a title which they bore according to the custom common upon 
emancipation, and one which continually reminded them of the 
obligation they were under to Sulla. He next proceeded to secure 
to himself a certain influence in the senate, by filling up the 
vacancies which had occurred in that body, owing to his proscrip- 
tions, by enrolling members chosen from the equestrian order, 
whilst at the same time he restored to the senators the judicial 
powers which had been taken from them, and conferred upon 
the knights, by the law of Caius Gracchus. He raised the 
number of pontiffs and augurs from ten to fifteen, and of 
praetors from six to eight ; no one was to be praetor before 
having been quaestor, or consul before praetor ; those who had 
been tribunes were to be ineligible to any higher office, and the 
tribunes were deprived of the power of proposing laws. In all 
these reforms Sulla's main object was to abridge the democratic 
influence and to extend that of the aristocracy, whilst at the same 
time he took care to retain in his own hands a method by which 
he could control both elements. For this purpose he increased 
the number of quaestors to twenty, to be elected annually, and to 
have a seat in the senate for life. Now, as the dictator's influence 
over the elections was all but unbounded, he>ould secure the re- 
turn of any one whom he wished for the quaestorship, and thus 
the senate, which now became almost entirely an elective body, 
was composed mainly of creatures of his own, and readily voted 
any measure which he might suggest. With regard to the pro- 
vinces, as it was the policy of Sidla to attach them as firmly as 
possible to the home government, so he made the laws against 
usury and extortion more severe, and forbade any governor of a pro- 
vince to leave it or to levy war without the consent of the senate 
and people, 
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After completiD^ these reforms and haying had Publius Servilius 
and Appius Claudius chosen consuls for the year [a. v. c. 675], 
Sulla, whose riches and influence now made him independent of 
any official position, and with whom lave of luxury and ease was 
predominant even over his haughtuiess and ambition, announced 
his intention of resigning his dictatorship and retiring into private 
life. Accordingly, after having professed himself ready to give 
an account of his administration — ^although he well knew that no 
one would be bold enough to demand it, — ^he went to Pateoli, 
where he passed his time in a strange mixture of rational amuse- 
ment and the most depraved hcentiousness ; for he spent a cer- 
tain portion of each day in hunting, fishing, and composing his 
autobiography, and the remainder in drinking and revelling 
amongst bufPoons, courtezans, low actors, and musicians. Thus 
he lived for a year, and then he was attacked with the most dis- 
gusting of all diseases, and one which may almost be regarded as 
a particular visitation from Heaven, for his body became covered 
with vermin, by which he would soon have been devoured * had 
not the following circumstance caused his death more suddenly, 
flearing one day that a certain n^agistrate had put off the pay- 
ment of a debt due to the corporation in expectation of his death, 
he had the official brought into his chamber and strangled before 
his eyes. The exertions that he used and the excitement produced 
during the enacting of this horrible scene caused him to rupture 
a blood vessel, and he expired during the same night, in the 
sixtieth year of his age [a. xj. c. 676], 

That Sulla was a man possessed of great abilities, both as a 
general and a statesman, is a fact proved by his successes ; but a 
more proud and unrelenting spirit probably never actuated any 
human being. His chief mainspring of action was a calm con- 
tempt for lus fellow-creatures, which led him to beheve himself 
so far superior to them that he regarded all men as materials to 
be moulded according to his own purposes, and he therefore 
spared no means by which he could reduce them to obedience to 
himself. Hence, perhaps, he was cruel, not so much by nature 
as from that habit of mind which taught him to undervalue all 
su£Fering as trifling when put into the scale against his own 
interests and wishes ; and the blood which he spilt appeared to 
him merely as so much water, with which it was necessary to 
wash out all opposition to his dictates, in order that he might be 
paramount in the state and rule all things according to his own 

* Compare with this the account of the death of Herod Agrippa, as given 
in Acts xii. 20 — 23. This Herod was the grandson of Herod the Great, and 
put the apostle James the Greater to death. He died a.d. 43, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, before whom St. Paul pleaded. See Acts xxvi. 
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inflexible will. Some parts of bis character were most contradic- 
tory ; for although his tastes in many matters were most scrupulous 
and refined, yet in others they were coarse and debased ; and 
whereas at one time he would be absorbed in the pursuits of 
literature or art, at another he would be seen amidst the lowest 
company, indulging in the most disgusting habits of sensuality 
and vice. He not only compiled his own memoirs, but left be- 
hind him an epitaph, in which he said of himself that as no one 
ever exceeded him in the bitterness of his vengeance and the in- 
juries he inflicted upon his enemies, so no one was ever wanner in 
his friendships, or benefited more largely all such as had served him. 

As the peace which had been concluded [a. xj. c. 671] between 
Mithridates and Sulla had never been formally ratified by the 
senate, the Pontic king immediately upon the departure of his 
formidable rival for Italy (see p. 268) commenced hostUities 
afresh, by refusing to surrender the whole of Cappadocia to Ario- 
barzanes according to the terms agreed upon.* This conduct in- 
duced Lucius Licinius Muraena, who had been left by SuUa as 
proprietor to Asia, to march at once against him; but Mithridates, 
instead of meeting the enemy, sent an embassy to Rome to ex- 
plain the matter, as he hoped thereby to gain time to complete 
his arrangements. The senate being now fully occupied by 
domestic afiPairs sent out orders to Mursena to desist from hostili- 
ties for the present, but he took no notice of the message, and 
proceeded to attack the Pontic forces in the field. In an engage- 
ment, however, which occurred, he was completely routed and 
forced to retreat in Phrygia ; and as another and more peremptory 
order now arrived from Sulla to the propreetor he unwillingly 
abandoned further operations, and was allowed to triumph upon 
his return home, although it is impossible to account for the 
reasons which induced the senate to grant him this honour, unless, 
indeed, it was the suggestion of Sulla, who entertained for him a 
personal friendship. 

Although matters were thus once more tranquil in Asia, 
Mithridates was well aware that the struggle between himself and 
the Romans was as yet by no means at an end, and he therefore 
quietly made preparations for a more extensive war, and watched 
the course of events until a favourable opportunity should occur 
for the renewal of hostihties. 

This then was the attitude of affairs when Sulla died, and the 
consuls of the year were Quintus Lutatius Catulus and Marcus 
iEmilius Lepidus, the latter having been elected in order to 
gratify Pompey, although Sulla had assiured him that Lepidus 

* For the terms of the treaty see ani^t p. 267. 
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was a dangerous man and woald soon desert his party. The 
event proved the truth of the ex- dictator's assertion, for no 
sooner was Sulla's funeral — a ceremony which was performed 
with the greatest pomp and expense — concluded, than he pro- 
posed a hill for recaUing all who had fled on account of the 
proscription, and generally for rescinding all Sulla's laws. What 
could have been his motive in changing sides it is difficult to 
imagine, unless indeed it was that, as he had grown very rich by 
the purchascuof confiscated estates, he wished to conciliate those 
whom Sulla had prosecuted, and thus to obtain for himself a 
power as unlimited as that which the late dictator had possessed. 
However this may have been, certain it is that the measures he 
proposed brought him into collision with his colleague, who 
remained a stanch Sullanian ; and the senate was so alarmed at 
the prospect of a renewal of the civil war that they made the 
consuls swear that they would not have recourse to arms in 
order to settle their differences, and when his year of office 
expired they sent Lepidus as pro-consul to Gaul with Marcus 
Junius Brutus (the father of J. Caesar's murderer) as his legate 
[A.U.C. 672]. 

Although the government had hoped by this means to put an 
end to all chance of a civil commotion, they were quite mistaken 
in the course which they adopted to attain their end ; for towards 
the end of the year, Lepidus leaving Brutus to act for him in 
Gaul, and placing himself at the head of an army which he 
reinforced by the peasants and poor landholders of the Etrurians, 
marched straight to Rome and demanded the consulate a second 
time for the ensuing year. The senate enraged at this insolence, 
declared him a public enemy, and he was attacked by a body of 
men under Catidus, by whom he was utterly defeated and fled to 
Sardinia, where he soon afterwards died, whilst the remnant of 
his army was led by Ferpema into Spain. Meantime Pompey, 
who had been sent to oppose Brutus, soon succeeded in reducing 
Cisalpine Gaul, and Brutus, who had surrendered to him, was 
treacherously put to death by him at Mutina (now Modena), 

Thus the endeavours of the Marian party to gain the as- 
cendancy were entirely crushed in Italy, but in Spain it still 
maintained a considerable degree of influence, and was now 
further advanced by the genius and courage of Quintus Sertorius, 
who had been sent thither as praetor the same year that Sulla 
had returned from the Mithridatic war [a. u. c. 671]. This 
remarkable man was bom in the Sabine valley of Nursia (now the 
Fal di Norcia) in the Apennines, and no sooner had he arrived 
at the seat of his government than he sought to conciliate the 
natives by justice and attention to their interests, and he especi- 
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ally gained their good will by diminishing the amount of their 
tributory payments. This conduct soon roused the jealousy of 
Sulla, who in a. u. c. 673 sent over Caius Annius as pro-consul 
to Spain ; and Sertorius having been deserted by many of his 
troops, who basely left him on account of the bribes offered to 
them by Annius, fled to Lusitania and thence to Africa, accom- 
panied by several of his adherents. Whilst here he employed 
himself in taking an active part in a popular insurrection which 
had broken out against the reigning prince of Majiritania, and 
after having taken Tingis (now Tanffier) and overthrown and slain 
Faccianus, one of SuUa's officers, he returned to Spain at the 
invitation of the Lusitanians, and once more took the field against 
the Sullanians. 

For the first year of the war [a. u. c. 674] Sertorius was so 
successful that he made himself master of the whole country 
south of the £bro, and appUed himself diligently to attach the 
inhabitants to himself as firmly as possible. For this purpose he 
placed l^e natives upon a social equality with the Romans, trained 
the Spanish troops after the E<)man manner, and founded a 
school for the children of the nobiUty at Osca (now Huesca), in 
which they were taught Latin and Greek, and were fed, clothed, 
f^nd trained like the children of the upper classes at Rome. In 
establishing this latter institution, however, Sertorius had an 
ulterior object in view, for he kept the children as hostages for 
the good behaviour of their parents, and upon one occasion, when 
his suspicions had been roused by some act of disaffection, he put 
to death all these unoffending boys, and thus excited a dislike 
to himself which he never succeeded in extinguishing. Sertorius 
moreover took occasion to strengthen his influence with the 
people by an appeal to their superstitious feelings ; for a hunter 
having presented him with a white fawn he taught it to follow 
him about wherever he went, and it was regarded by the natives as 
some good spirit sent especially to assist Sertorius in his enterprise. 

By these means, then, he rendered himself so powerful that the 
Marians at Rome flocked to him in vast numbers, on the sup- 
position that, aided by the Spaniards, they could now exterminate 
their adversaries for ever. Out of them he formed a senate of 
300 members, which he called the genuine senate, in opposition 
to that of Sulla, and this was the position of affairs when Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus (the son of Metellus Numidicus), who was 
sumamed ^'Kus" on account of his filial affection, arrived to 
conduct the war [a. u. c. 675]. 

Metellus was so unaccustomed to the irregular mode of war- 
fare adopted by Sertorius, that he could make no stand against 
him all through the year, and he was at length reduced to such 
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extremities that after the defeat of Lepidas, Pompey (who as it 
may he rememhered was in Cisalpine Gaul), was ordered hy the 
senate to lead his army to reinforce him, and joined him at the 
head of 30,000 foot and 1000 horse [a. u. c. 678]. Just hefore 
this, however, Sertorius had also received an accession of force ; 
for Perpema, who had gone over to Spain at the head of fifty-three 
cohorts, in the hope of being able to carry on war there on his 
own account, was compelled by his troops to act under Sertorius, 
and thus an enmity sprung up in his breast towards the Sabine 
general, which induced him at once to plot his ruin. Meantime 
the fame of Sertorius had reached Mithridates; and as that 
monarch was, as we have seen, exceedingly anxious to strengthen 
himself as much as possible, whilst Sertorius was equally desirous 
of having a force sufficient to cope with Metellus and Pompey, 
an alliance was now concluded between them upon the following 
terms. The Pontic monarch was to aid Sertorius with his fleet, 
and promised him the support of a horde of Cilician pirates who 
were infesting the Mediterranean, whilst on his part Sertorius 
promised that in case of his success Mithridates should enjoy 
peaceable possession of the whole of Asia Minor. 

Hostilities now commenced in earnest on both sides, and 
Sertorius (although many towns submitted to the Roman 
generals) was in the main so successful, that he ridiculed 
Pompey as being a mere schoolboy, and Metellus as an old 
woman, in the art of warfare. At length an important pitched 
battle took place on the banks of the river Xucar (now Sucro), in 
which Sertorius, although hard-pressed, gained a victory, and 
Pompey only saved his life with the utmost difficulty and with 
the loss of his charger. 

Matters had now assumed so serious an aspect in consequence 
of the continued defeat of the Ron^an generals, that the senate 
feared that Sertorious would soon invade Italy, and they directed 
Metellus to offer a large reward to any one who would slay him. 
This excited the cupidity of Perpema, and as another incentive 
was 4hus added to his desire of destroying Sertorius he entered 
into a conspiracy with nine other officers to kill him. They 
accordinglv invited him to a banquet at Osca, and treacherously 
murdered him as he sat at table [a. u. c. 678]. Perpema then 
expected to be appointed commander-in-chief in his place, but 
the troops had no confidence in him, and submitted to Pompey 
and Metellus. Perpema then thought to save himself from 
punishment by delivering up to Pompey the papers of Sertorius 
which had fallen into his hands, and amongst which were letters 
from several of the leading men at Rome, advising him to invade 
Italy; but Pompey generously and pradently had ther 
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burnt, and gaye orders for the immediate execution of Perpema, 
lest he should mention the names of any of those who had been 
in correspondence with Sertorius, and thus by compelling the 
government to take measures against them involve his country- 
men in another civil war. 

Thus after a war of eight years' duration tranquillity was once 
more restored in Spain ; but scarcely had Sertorius been destroyed 
when serious troubles commenced in Italy on account of the 
immense slave population, and the large bodies of gladiators 
which were now maintained in order to gratify the people by the 
horrible exhibition of their inhuman contests.* It has already 
been mentioned that the slaves were very cruelly treated, and 
their ovmers now added fresh ill-usage to that under which they 
already suffered, by compelling the strongest and most active of 
them to become gladiators, and sending them to Campania, where 
there were large schools for them, to be trained in their wretched 
calling.^ At length they resolved to put up with this no longer, 
and seventy of those who were at the school of Lentulus Batuatus 
at Capua broke out, and, arming themselves with spits and 
cleavers from the adjoining cooks' and butchers' shops, they 
broke open the other schools and set those who were in them at 
liberty. They then left the town, and, meeting a waggon laden 
with arms for the use of the gladiatorial schools, they seized 
them and stationed themselves in a strong position on Mount 
Vesuvius. Here they were joined by an immense body of slaves, 
and as they knew they would soon be attacked they made a 
Thracian, named Spartacus, who had originally been a soldier, but 
was afterwards reduced to slavery, their general [a. tj. c. 681], 
and he appointed two other gladiators, named Crixua -and 
-^nomaus, to act under him. 

The numbers and position of Spartacus' army now became so 
formidable that the praetor Claudius Pulcher was directed to 
proceed against it at the head of 3000 men, but he was defeated 
by a sudden onslaught of the gladiators, who spread their ravages 
throughout Lucania and Campania, arming themselves with the 
farming implements, or whatever else they could lay their hands 
upon which were capable of being converted into instruments of 
destruction. By these means Spartacus overthrew such troops as 
happened to be on the spot ; but, being aware that he would have 
great difficulty in making a stand against a well-disciplined army 

* The gladiators' combats took place generally in the amphitheatre, but 
sometimes in the Forum, and in the reign of Titus in the JnyffMthetirum 
Fiavium, which was completed and dedicated by the emperor in a. d. 80, and is 
now generally known by the name of the " Colosseum.'' Cf. Smith*9 Die- 
tionary of Antiquities y sub. voc. " Amphitheatrum" and '^ Gladiatores.** • 
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from Rome^ he proposed to his troops that they should inarch to 
the Alps, plundering and laying waste the country on their way, 
and then that they should' all disperse to their several homes. 
This advice was, however^ rejected, as the rehels, who now mustered 
40,000 strong, looked forward to the conquest of Italy, and 
made such formidahle preparations that the consuls Lucius 
Gellius Poplicola and Cnseus Cornehus Lentulus were directed to 
take the field against them [a. u. c. 682]. They were, however, 
hoth defeated, and Spartacus, whose army now numbered 120,000 
men, intended to have marched straight to Rome ; but the consuls, 
who had by this time received large reinforcements, stationed 
themselves in Picenum to oppose his progress, and he therefore 
fell back to Thurii and there took up his winter quarters. 

The third year of the war was now commencing, and the 
prsetor Marcus Licinius Crassus, in whose mihtary skill the senate 
had the highest confidence, was appointed to conduct the next 
campaign. 

Accordingly he set forth [a. u. c. 683] at the head of six 
legions, with which he joined those of the consuls, and after '' de- 
dmating'' some of the regiments for their bad conduct he 
hastened after Spartacus, who had gone to Rhegium for the pur- 
pose of crossing over to Sicily, to induce the slave population 
there to follow the example of their companions in Italy. In 
order to prevent his escape Crassus ran a wall from sea to sea 
across the extremity of Bruttium, but Spartacus managed to make 
his way over it at night. He was immediately attacked by Cras- 
sus, and, as he was supported by a large body of Gallic and German 
slaves, a desperate fight ensued, in which Spartacus was defeated, 
and retreated in great disorder. He soon, however, rallied his 
men and met with and overthrew the quaestor and legate of 
Crassus as they were bringing up a fresh body of men to the 
assistance of their general. 

As matters were now progressing scarcely more successfully 
than before Crassus assumed the command the senate appointed 
Pompey, who had just returned from his successful career in Spain, 
to succeed him. Crassus was, therefore, naturally anxious to 
have the honour of finishing the war before the new commander, 
who was already on his way, should arrive, and as the slaves, em- 
boldened by their last victory, were no less eager for action than 
himself, a general engagement very soon took place. The result 
was that Spartacus and almost his whole army were cut to pieces 
on the field, except some few who escaped for the moment, but 
were met by Pompey as he was advancing to join Crassus, and 
were put to death by him. Six thousand slaves, who were taken 
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prisoners, were hang by Crassus upon trees which bordered the 
road between Capua and Rome, and thus the ''Servile" or 
'' Spartacian " war, in which 60,000 skves and gladiators are 
said to have perished, terminated after a duration of nearly three 
years. Metellus and Pompey triumphed for their achievements 
m Spain, but Crassus, on account of the mean condition of his 
foes, only enjoyed the honour of an ovation. 

The next year [a. u. c. 684] was remarkable rather for internal 
feuds and reforms than for any foreign undertakings ; for Pompey 
and Crassus were each in some degree jealous of each other ; and 
as each of them stood for the consulate great bitterness of feeling 
sprung up between them. Crassus, who was very avaricious, had 
not only collected property to a laree amount, but was possessed of 
considerable eloquence, and from his various important services 
had acquired a considerable degree of influence. Pompey was a 
great favourite with the people on account of his brilliant talent, 
and with the senate because he belonged to the party which sup- 
ported them. The latter, therefore, passed a special decree for 
allowing him to stand for the consulate, although he was below 
the regular age of forty- two, and had neither served as quaestor or 
praetor. At length he was elected first by an enormous majority, 
and Crassus was given to him as a colleague. Their year of 
office was spent in quarrels, and just before it expired the people 
insisted upon their becoming friends ; Crassus, tnerefore, saying 
that he did not think it beneath him to make the first advances 
to one whom the state had honoured so highly, shook hands pub- 
licly with Pompey, and they were never again at open enmity. 

During their consulship the following laws were passed, both of 
them being popular in tendency: 1. The tribunes were restored 
to all the powers and privileges of which they had been deprived 
by Sulla. 2. A certain number of the " tribuni MrariV^ * were 
aaded to the judices or law-assessors on the motion of the praetor, 
Lucius Aurelius Cotta ; for as the senators and knights had been 
equally corrupt in their judicial functions it was hoped that this 
measure would ensure the impartial administration of justice to 
all classes. 

During all this time Crassus was mainly intent upon increasing 
his wealth, and as the depradations now committed by the 
Isaurian and Cilician pirates in the Mediterranean were most 

* These tribuni jErarii were selected from amongst those citizens whose 
fortunes were not so large as those of the knights and senators, but who still 
possessed considerable means. They acted as regimental pay-masters, the 
soldiers' wages being handed over to them by the qusestors, and they giving 
it to the men. 
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alarming — ^for their audacity was so great that in a. ti. c. 680 
they had actually laid siege to Syracuse and humed some Roman 
ships in the harbour at Ostia — Pompey, who had kept himself 
continually before the pubtic, was^ after much opposition, ap- 
pointed, upon the motion of the tribune Aulus Gabmius, to lead 
an army against them. 

Accordingly, early in the next year [a. tJ. c. 688] he set forth 
with a commission — ^much against the will of the senate, who 
were alarmed at such unlimited authority being entrusted to any 
individual — empowering him to take whatever measures he should 
deem advisable for putting an end to the war. His forces con- 
sisted of 500 ships, 120,000 foot, and 5000 horse soldiers, whilst 
twenty-four senators acted as legates under him ; and so great 
was the confidence of the public in his abihties that directly it 
became known that he had gone to conduct the war corn and 
bread-stufPs fell to their ordinary prices. He first stationed 
squadrons of ships under various admirals at all the different 
ports along the coast from the straits of Gades (now the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir) to the iEgean sea, or modem Archipelago ; 
so that in six weeks the pirates were obliged to retire from these 
parts and to take refuge in their CiUdan strongholds. Thither 
he soon pursued them, attacked and defeated mem, sunk their 
ships, seized their stores, and in about two months reduced them 
to complete subjection. Trusting to the well-known clemency of 
Pompey they then surrendered themselves and all their property 
to him, and the event proved that they were not mistaken in so 
doing; for the Roman general placed them as colonists invaridus 
towns of CiHcia, which had been depopulated by Tigranes, and 
gave them some of the unoccupied districts in the interior of the 
country, whilst some were even sent to Dyme in Achaia, as the 
territory round it was Ijing waste for want of inhabitants. This 
measure was no lessjpohtic than humane, and has added immensely 
to the reputation of Pompey, inasmuch as it proves that he was 
not only a great commander and a prudent statesman, but that he 
exercised the quality of mercy at a time when and amongst a 
people whom the laws of war would have sanctioned him in treat- 
ing in a very different manner. 

In the same year that the Cilician pirates were subdued Crete 
(now Candid) was reduced by Metellus on the ground that its 
inhabitants had also been engaged in predatory expeditions by 
sea. The unfortunate Cretans sent an unconditional surrender to 
the Romans, and Metellus was desired to suspend hostiUties until 
the arrival of Pompey. This order, however, he reused to obey, 
fearful no doubt that he would not be considered as having re- 
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duced the island ; and, therefore, having landed his troops he 
humt and pillaged the towns and country-seats, and having com- 
mitted the most horrible barbarities he returned home and applied 
for a triumph. This, however, the senate refused at first to aUow 
him, not on account of the cruelties he had practised, but because 
he had disobeyed orders. At length, however, they granted it to 
him together with the title of " Cretictis,"' and the power of the 
pirates having been thus exterminated the senate Was enabled to 
apply all its energies to the prosecution of the war against Mithri- 
dktes. 
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^ CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM THE THIRD MITHRIDATIC WAR TO THE CONSULATE 
OF C. JULIUS C^SAR. 

Hostile preparations of Mithridates — Commencement of the war — His defeat 
of AureUus Cotta — Arrival of LucuUus — His successes — Defeat of the 
Pontic forces at the Rhyndacus — Flight of the king — Continued victories of 
Lucullus — Second flight of Mithridates — Campaign of Lucullus against 
Tigranes — His victory at Tigranocerta — Return of Mithridates to Pontus — 
Failure of an attempt upon his life — Narrow escape of the Roman army — 
Plans of Lucullus for relieving the Asiatic provinces — Discontent caused by 
them at Rome — Recall of Lucullus — Inefficiency of his successor M. Acilius 
Glabrio— Pompeius sent out to conduct the war — Defeat and flight of 
Mithridates — Revolt of the younger Tigranes from his father — Expedition 
of Pompeius into Armenia — Submission of Tigranes and the tribes round 
the Caspian — Return of the Roman army to Pontus — Syria reduced to the 
form of a province — Dispute at Jerusalem concerning the high-priesthood 
— Support of Pompeius given to Hyrcanus — Surrender of Aristobulus — 
Siege and reduction of Jerusalem by Pompeius — His return to Pontus — 
Death and character of Mithridates — Reduction of Pontus to the form of a 
province — Return and triumph of Pompeius — Internal condition of Rome 
at the period — Lucius Sergius Catalina — His character and career — His 
plot against the government — Its discovery — Consulate of M. TuUius Cicero 
— His proceedings against Catalina — Discovery of the other conspirators — 
Their execution — Public honours paid to Cicero — Factions of Metellus and 
M. Cato — Renewed attempts of Cataline — Sending of an army against him 
— His defeat and death — C. Julius Caesar — His appointment as proprsetor 
to Spain — Festival to the " Bona Dea " at his house — Sacrilege of Clodius 
— Proceedings against him — His acquittal-^Conduct of Caesar — His depar- 
ture for and return from Spain — His election as consul. 

It may be remembered that previously to the murder of Ser- 
torius the Pontic monarch had arranged the terms of an alliance 
with him (see p. 279), and although his untimely end consider- 
ably disappointed Mithridates, yet he had not neglected to 
strengthen himself in other quarters. He had made treaties 
with the people on the coasts of the Euxine, hired sailors from 
Phoenicia, laid up large quantities of.com in various towns along 
the coast of his dominions, armed and trained his troops accord- 
ing to the Roman manner, and collected, as we are told, 120,000 
foot, 16,000 horse soldiers, with 100 scythed chariots. In 
A. u. c. 680 he not only persuaded his son-in-law Tigranes, king 
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of Annenia, to invade Cappadocia and cany off 300,000 of i*« 
inhabitants to colonize his newly built city of Tigranocerta, but 
also himself made an expedition into Bithynia, which its king, 
Nicomedes II., who died this year without heirs, had bequeathed 
to the Roman people. 

The conduct of the war in Asia was committed to the consuls 
M. AureUus Cotta and Lucius Licinius LucuUus, the latter of 
whom had been Sulla's qusestor in the first Mithridatic war. 
Cotta, who went out first, was soon driven out from the field by 
the enemy, and was besieged in Chalcedon (now Kadikeui), but 
LucuUus, arriving soon after with a force of 30,000 foot and 1600 
horse, compelled Mithridates to raise the siege, and the king then 
led his forces against Cyzicus, a town situated on a small island 
or peninsula off the coast of Mysia. Thither Lucullus followed 
him and cut off all communication with the main land, whilst 
Mithridates commenced a vigorous assault upon the town. The 
besieged held out most heroically and Mithridates finding that 
his forage was beginning to run short sent away his cavalry and 
beasts of burthen, as he had no need of them for siege opetations. 
They were met by Lucullus at the passage of the Rhyndacus (the 
river which separated Mysia from Bithynia), where a vast number 
of them were killed, and 15,000 men and 6000 horses, together 
with all the beasts of burthen, captured. Besides this, a storm 
shattered the Pontic fleet to pieces, and as famine now began t« 
be severely felt in his camp Mithridates quitted the field, and left 
his troops to make their way as well as they could to Lampsacus. 
The king himself escaped with difliculty to Nicomedia (now 
Imikmid), in Bithynia, whilst the Romans fell on his army as it 
was fording the river j^sepus, and routed it with the slaughter 
of 20,000 men [a. u. c. 681]. 

During the next year Lucullus penetrated into the Ponuc 
monarch's own kingdom, and plundered the country far and wide; 
but this did not content his soldiers, who were eager to be led 
against some important city. The general therefore laid siege to 
Amisus and Themiscyra, but the inhabitants defended both places 
so gallaatly that winter came on without the Romans having 
made any impression upon them. 

During all this time Mithridates himself was at Cabira, and 
thither, at the commencement of the spring [a.xj. c. 682], 
Lucullus followed him (having left Mursena before Amisus), and 
encamped in a strong position amongst the hills. The object of 
the king was to cut off the enemy's supplies, and for this purpose 
he sent some cavalry to occupy the passes from Cappadocia. 
The leaders of his troops, however, ignorantly engaged the Romans 
in the mountain defiles instead of on the level ground, (where alone 
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eayaliy can manoeuvre successfully,) and were defeated so com- 
pletely that but very few escaped back to the camp. Mithridates 
haviug thus lost that arm of the service on which he chiefly rehed, 
determined upon immediate flighty and having communicated his 
design to his friends both he and they prepared to put it into 
execution. Their plan, however, soon became known to the 
soldiers, who, in anger that they also had not been informed of it, 
palled down the fortifications of the camp and rushed from it in 
every direction. In vain did Mithridates endeavour to stop them ; 
they neglected both his entreaties and his threats, and he was 
ultimately forced himself to join in the flight. Meantime LucuUus 
had entered the camp with his infantry, and his soldiers, although 
he had given strict orders to the contrary, committed extensive 
acts of pillage and behaved themselves very violently, whilst the 
king was enabled to escape to Comana solely from the avarice of 
his pursuers, who lingered on their way to dispute about the 
division of some gold which was being carried by a mule that 
they seized on the road. From Comana he went to Tig-* 
ranes; and Lucullus, having sent his brother-in-law, Publius 
Clodius^ to demand his surrender, employed himself in reducing 
^e Pontic towns, some of which he captured by main force, 
whilst others submitted themselves voluntarily to him, and Mith- 
ridates' s son, Machares, king of Bosphorus, was admitted into an 
alliance [a. u. c. 683]. Clodius went first to Antioch, where he 
waited for Tigranes, who was in FhosDicia, and when the Armenian 
king arrived the envoy informed him that he must either surrender 
Mithridates or prepare for war. The Armenian chose the latter 
alternative,' and Clodius having returned to Fontus and communi- 
cated the result of his interview to Lucullus, who had just taken 
Smope [a. u. c. 684], the Roman commander, leaving one legion 
Uiider Sornatius to maintain his footing in the country, set forth 
at the head of two legions and 500 horse, and passing the 
Euphrates unopposed he reached the Tigris, and then turning 
northwards marched straight for the royal city of Tigranocerta. 
Just before he sat down before it he was attacked by a body of 
men under Mithrobarzanes, whom he soon routed and slew, and 
then commenced preparations for a regular siege [a. u. c. 365]. 
By this time Tigranes had collected an immense army from ^1 
parts of his kingdom, consisting, as we are told, of 350,000 
infantiy, 55,000 horse, and 35,000 pioneers, with which, contrary 
to the advice of Mithridates, he risked a general engagement, 
instead of waiting to reduce the enemy by famine. The event 
proved that the Pontic monarch was correct in his estimation of 
the superiority of the European troops and tactics to those of the 
Orientals, for his son-in-law was so completely routed that he was 
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forced to fly from the field almost at the first onset, the ground 
for miles romid was covered with spoils and corpses of the slain, 
and the Roman soldiers declared that it was a disgrace to hate 
heen employed in a campaign against an army of such weak and 
cowardly wretches. After this yictory several of the native 
princes declared for Lucullus, who contemplated an expedition 
into Parthia, on the ground that its king had held secret com- 
munications with Tigranes; hut as his officers and troops re- 
fused to join in it he was forced to abandon the project, and 
advanced to lay siege to Artaxata, the former capital of the king- 
dom. As Tigranes had his harem in this city he was very 
anxious to save it, and therefore gave battle to LucuUus on the 
road to it. Here again, however, discipline triumphed over num- 
bers, and the Armenian forces were once more totally overthrown 
[a. u. c. 686]. After this Lucullus was anxious to pursue his 
conquests stifl further ; but as the winter season was now advan- 
cing, his troops refused to march onwards, and he was conse- 
quently forced to abandon his intention of reducing Artaxata, 
hut entered Mygdonia (now part of Eoumelia), and took the 
important city of Nisibis by storm. 

Meantime Mithridates had returned to Pontus, and knowing 
that Lucullus would soon return to join Triarius, who was now 
commanding in those parts, he was very anxious to bring the 
Romans to an engagement without delay. Accordingly he sent 
a body of his troops to attack a strong place named Dadasa, 
where the enemy had placed their stores and baggage. The 
soldiers of Triarius, in alarm for their property, made him lead 
them out, but the Pontic forces assailed them so suddenly before 
they had time to form, that they would have been totally de- 
stroyed had not a Roman soldier disguised himself as one of the 
hostile troopers and got close to Mithridates, in order, if possible, 
to stab him. In this, however, he did not succeed, as he only 
wounded the king in the thigh ; but this was quite sufficient to 
create a vast deal of alarm and confusion amongst the Pontic 
ranks, and in the midst of it a great number of the Romans 
escaped. Their loss, however, amounted to 7000 men, of whom 
upwards of 170 were officers [a. u. c. 687]. 

Lucullus, whilst pursuing his conquests in Asia, was especially 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of its inhabitants, and as he 
saw that the province was ground down by debt Jie devised the 
following plan, which in four years cleared off all incumhrances. 
The fine of 20,000 talents which had been imposed by Sulla had 
never yet been paid, and it had consequently increased (as com- 
pound interest was charged upon it) to the enormous amount of 
120,000 talents. In order to raise money for the purpose of 
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paying off portions of this from time to time, the inhahitants 
were obhged to have recourse to the Roman money-lenders, and 
these, as usual, charged most usurious rates for their loans. 
Lueullus therefore now decreed that throughout the province no 
one should charge more than 12 per cent, for money, that any- 
one who charged compound interest should he debarred from 
claiming either capital or interest, and that no debtor should be 
compelled to set aside more than a quarter of his income annually 
to pay off his creditors. These measures, beneficial as they were 
to the provincials, produced the greatest discontent amongst the 
money-lending classes at Rome, and the knights, as usual, were 
loud m their complaints against Lueullus. They accused him of 
having protracted the war, in order to gratify his own avarice and 
ambition, of having appropriated more than his just share of* 
booty ; and as his own pride and the supercilious way in which he 
treated others had raised him up enemies amongst all orders of 
the people, a decree was passed for his recall, and Marcus Acilius 
Glabrio, the consul of the year, was sent out to supersede him 
[a. u. c. 687]. Lueullus then returned home and triumphed, 
whilst Glabrio lay inactive in Bithynia during the year, and 
suffered both the Pontic and Armenian monarchs to recover all 
the places which had been taken from them during the campaign. 
As Glabrio thus failed to effect any good, LucuUus was sent out 
ODce more; but since matters now began to assume a serious aspect 
in the East, the tribune Caius Manilius, a man whose actions were 
ever influenced by his desire of self-advancement, proposed that the 
commission already given by the senate to Pompeius for putting 
an end to the Piratic war should, now that it was finished, be 
extended to that against Mithridates [a. u. c. 688]. The discus- 
sions which took place upon this bill were most vehement, for the 
aristocratic party averred that if so much distinction were heaped 
upon one individual, and he should be treated as the only person 
to whom the nation could look in seasons of difficulty, a real, 
although not a nominal, monarchy would be established, whilst 
their opponents, amongst whom were C. Julius Caesar and Marcus 
Tuliius Cicero (who was at this time prsetor), declared that 
hostilities in the East would never be brought to a conclusiou 
unless more ability and energy were displayed ; and as Pompey, 
they said, was the only general of the day who had proved by his 
previous services that he was fit to conduct a ereat war, the peo- 
ple carried the motion, and he was commanded to repair at once 
to the scene of action. He at first affected to be annoyed at 
having once more been brought so prominently forward, out his 
hehaviour soon proved that his ambition was as great as ever, for he 
annulled every act of Lueullus, and took the management of affairs 
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entirely into his own hands. Hence great bitterness of feeling 
was engendered between the two commanders, and when they met 
in Galatiiiy'Lucullas, in resigning the command to his successor, 
likened him to the vulture, which feeds on the carcasses of those 
whom some one else had slain, for, thus, he said (and with some 
truth), that Pompey had behaved in the wars against Lepidus, 
Sertorius, and Spartacus, who had been really vanquished by 
Catulus, Metellus, and Crassus, when Pompey came in and 
robbed them of the glory of their achievements, 

Mithridates, who was considerably alarmed when he found that 
Pompey had been sent against him, would now willingly have 
concluded a peace ; but, as he knew that the only terms upon 
which it would be granted to him would be the unconditional 
surrender of himself and his kingdom, he resolved to fight ijt out 
to the last, and retiring before Pompey he marched towards 
Armenia (laying waste the country as he went), in the hope that 
Tigranes could again assist him. On his way, however, he was 
overtaken and surprised by the Romans, who had posted them- 
selves on some hills under which he was marching, and rushing 
down upon him just as night set in, they committed great 
havoc amongst his troops, and Mithridates himself with difficulty 
escaped from the slaughter. The king fled towards the dominions 
of his son-in-law ; but when he approached them he found that 
Tigranes' son had rebelled against him, and as the elder Tigranes 
attributed this line of conduct to the advice of Mithridates he 
now not only refused to aid the Pontic monarch, but would not 
afford him an asylum within his realms, and even ofibred a reward 
for his head. In consequence of this, Mithridates went on to the 
Palus Mceotis (now the Sea of Ago/), and thence to the Cime- 
rian Bosphorus, where he put his son to death for having aided 
the Romans. Pompey would not pursue him through these 
remote and hostile nations and tribes, but employed his troops in 
founding a city in commemoration of his victories, to which he 
gave the name of Magnopolis. Meantime the younger Tigranes 
had fled to his father-in4aw, Phraates, king of Parthia (part of the 
modem Tartary), who was now in alliance with the Romans, and 
they planned a joint expedition into Arm^oda, and laid siege to 
Artaxata. The old king then fled to the mountains, and when 
Phraates returned home made a descent upon his son's troops 
and defeated them, upon which Tigranes the younger fled to 
Pompey, and persuaded him to maKe another exp^tion into 
hill father's territory. No sooner had the king learned that the 
enemy had passed the Araxes, and were marching for Artaxata, 
thi^ he determined upon surrendering, and when Pompey 
approached the city be went to him in the garb of a auppliaut 
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and cast himself on the ground before his tribunal. The Roman 
general raised the prostrate monarch and innted him to a supper^ 
at which, however, the younger Tigranes refused to make his 
appearance. This undutiful ai\d revengeful feeling towards his 
father drew upon him the just indignation and dislike of Pom* 
pey, who henceforward treated him in a manner which fully 
showed the sentiments he entertained towards him. The decision 
to which Pompey came upon hearing the causes of dispute 
between the father and son was, that the king should retain all his 
own territory, giving up his conquests, and paying 6000 talents 
to the Bomans, and that the prince should be appointed governor 
of the provinces of Gordyene and Sophen^. As a great portion 
of the royal treasure was in this latter-named country the prince 
claimed them as his own, and this conduct towards nis father so 
disgusted Pompey, that he had him laid in irons and reserved 
him to adorn his triumph. Pompey wintered in Armenia, where 
he defei^ted OroeseSs the king of Albania, who attacked his en- 
campments on the banks of the Cyrnus (now the Kur), and at tha 
commencement of the spring [a. u. c. 689] marched through 
Iberia and Colchis, with the intention of pursuing Mithridates. 
Hearing of the difficulties, however, which he would have to 
encounter he gave up the project, and having made treaties with 
the Iberiuis, Albanians, and several tribes round the Caspiab, he 
returned to Pontus, where many of the fugitive king's governors 
submitted theoiselves to him and delivered over to him treasures 
of enormous value* All these he placed in the hands of the 
quaestors, and sent the royal concubines, with their attendants 
and servants, safely home to their friends. After this he went to 
Syria, where all the cities submitted to him, and he reduced it to 
the form of a Eoman province, and thence having once more goxie 
to Armenif^ to assist Tigranes, who had been again attacked by 
Phraates [a. u. c. 690], he returned to his old quarters in Pontus, 
-where he remained tjiroughout the winter. 

Contemporaneously with these events there was a great contest 
at Jerusalem for the high-priesthood between two brothers, 
named Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, and when Pompeius visit;ed 
Syria [a. v. c. 691] they both went to him at Damascus, and 
each endeavoured to gain him over to their side. The Roman 
general promised his support to Hyrcanus, and Aristobulus here- 
upon gave himself up to Pompey, who went straight to the 
Holy city with his troops in order to seize his treasures. As the 
inhabitants, however, closed their gates against him he commenced 
a regular siege of the city (having first deprived Aristobulus of 
his liberty), and soon gained possession of the lower town, into 
which he was admitted by the friends of Hyrcanus. The temple. 
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however, was gallantly defended for three months, and it was only 
captured at last by the Romans having stormed it on the Sabbath 
[a. u. c. 692], on which day the religious scruples of the Jews 
deterred them from defending even this sacred edifice.* The 
conqueror, we are told, entered- the Holy of Holies, but did not 
take away any of the sacred vessels ; he made Hyrcanus high- 
priest, reserved Aristobulus to adorn his triumph, and having 
appointed the payment of an annual tribute returned to Pontus 
on his way back to Rome. 

This same year that witnessed the reduction of Jerusalem is 
also remarkable for having been that in which Augustus Caesar 
was born and Mithridates died [b. c. 62] . The end of the Pontic 
monarch, who was now in the seventy-third year of his age, was 
most tragical, for his chief friends and supporters all deserted 
him in fear of the Romans, and delivered some of his children 
into the hands of the enemy. This made the old king so suspi- 
cious and cruel that even his son Phamaces rebelled against him» 
imd organized a plot against his life. His father sent a body of 
guards to seize him, but they went over to his side, and the king 
now seeing that he was everywhere surrounded by his relentless 
enemies retired into the palace, where he administered poison to 
his daughters, who immediately died from its effects, and then 
took a large quantity himself. He had, however, in former years 
fortified himself so strongly vrith antidotes that the draught did 
not operate fatally, and a Galhc officer killed him with his sword 
at his own request, in order that he might not be disgraced by 
having to walk in the triumphal procession of Pompeius. 

The energy and ability displayed by the Pontic monarch in his 
long struggle against the power of Rome, sufficiently attest his 
military capabilities ; and as a proof of his intellectual attainments 
we are assured that although he ruled over twenty-two different 
tribes, each of whom spoke a different language, yet he could 
converse fluently vrith each of them in their own. 

Towards the close of the year envoys came to the Roman 
general, bearing the submission of Phamaces, together with 
valuable presents, and the dead body of the old king. This latter 
he sent for burial at Sinope (where the tomb is still pointed out), 
and having confined Phamaces in his kingdom of the Bosphorus, 

* This was the temple known by the name of the ** second " temple, and 
was commenced by Zerubbabel after the captivity [b.c. 535]. It was 
profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes [b. c. 163], and was ultimately finished by 
Herod the Qreat ; but even after his time the Jews kept continually adding to 
it, and hence their statement that it had been ** forty and six years in build- 
ing'' [see John ii. 20]. For a description of i$ see Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. 
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he reduced Pontu^ to the form of a Roman province, and having 
passed the winter at Ephesus set out on his voyage for Italy. 
He had no sooner landed at Brundusium than he dismissed all 
his troops (merely commanding them to hold themselves in 
readiness for his triumph), and entered Rome as a private indi* 
Tidual. Before he arrived he found that a decree had been passed 
allowing him to wear a triumphal robe and a laurel wreath at the 
public games ; of this privilege, however, he only availed himself 
once, but his triumph (which took place a. u. c. 693) lasted for 
two whole days, and was the most magnificent spectacle ever 
witnessed in Rome. Contrary to the usual custom the captive 
princes after walking in the procession had their lives and those 
of their families spared ; the money brought into the treasury 
amounted to 20,000 talents, whilst 16,000 talents were distributed 
amongst the army, the lowest sum given to any individual being 
1500 drachmas, or about £6, 5s, of our money. 

Whilst the Roman arms had been thus successful in xA.sia, and 
the dominion of the victorious city had extended itself from the 
extremity of Portugal on the west to Mesopotamia on the east, 
and from the river Don on the north to Syria, and the confines 
of Egypt in the south, her internal condition was each day be- 
coming more degraded, and in proportion as her foreign conquests 
increased so did her domestic liberty diminish. The republic 
henceforth existed merely as a name ; social and .poUtical ties 
were disregarded, and temperance, patriotism, candour — in a word, 
all those virtues for which the old Roman character secured the 
respect of the world, had totally disappeared behind the huge 
cloud of corruption and demoralization which hung gloomily over 
all classes of the citizens ahke. Avarice, ambition, and a love of 
ease and luxury have already been pointed out as the principal 
causes of this deplorable state of things ; and these vices had now 
taken such deep root in the Roman character that all hopes of 
their ever being eradicated were at an end, and everything tended 
to prove to the reflective mind that the state would sooner or 
later succumb to some species of despotic government, which 
would inevitably bring it to ruin. 

Of all the wicked and dangerous spirits which infested the 
body politic at this time that of Lucius Sergius Catalina was the 
most depraved and subtle. He was, in fact, a moral monster, and 
his life had been one series of crimes, each, if possible, more 
hideous than another. As he was of a patrician family, possessed 
great powers both of body and mind, and was fascinating both in 
address and manner, he easily lured to their ruin many with 
whom he appeared on the most friendly terms, and during the 
proscription of Sulla (to whose party he had been attached) he 
slew his own brother or brother-in-law, and afl^f-jr^i^d^ymj^^ 
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and last of all bis wife, in order that be might unite himself to a 
more beantifbl hut a thoroughly abandoned woman. In a. u. c. 

688, he was propraetor in Africa, and upon his return in a. tr. c. 

689, although he was prosecuted and just escaped bj bribery 
from a verdict against him for mal-practices in his province, he 
had the audacity to look forward to the consulate as the only 
method of escaping from the desperate position in which his own 
recklessness and vices had placed him. Accordingly he soon 
began to organize a plan for carrying his designs into effect, and 
collected around him not only those who, being bankrupt in 
character and fortune, looked forward to any change with eager- 
ness, but also attached to himself many men of influence and 
family, either by pandaring to their vices, or promising, in case 
of his success, to give them important offices in the state* and 
otherwise aiding them in their views of self-advancement. By 
these means, therefore, he succeeded in drawing together a con- 
siderable number of conspirators against the government, and 
even magistrates, senators, knights, governors of colonies and 
provinces, and influential plebeians were participators in the plot, 
and there is reason to believe that even Marcus Licinius Crassus 
and C. Julius Caesar, although they did not take an active share 
in the proceedings, were at least cognizant of Cataline's treason- 
able intentions. The plan which he proposed was to assassinate 
the consuls and leading senators, to make himself consul, and 
after having issued a proscription similar to that of Sulla, to 
seize upon the property of those who were obnoxious to him, and 
to divide it amongst himself and his partizans. His friends were 
so. numerous and confident of success that he even contemplated 
extending his dominion over Italy, and he therefore sent com- 
munications to various towns in which Sulla's old troops were 
living, informing them of his purpose, and directing them to be 
ready to fight for him in the event of any outbreak. 

Such, then, was the position of afBairs when Gataline, during the 
calends of June, a. u. c. 690, held a meeting of the conspirators 
at his own house, and stated to 'them his views ; declaring to 
them at the same time his intention of standing for the consulate 
for the ensuing year. Both he and his confederates, as we are 
told, then drank blood mingled with wine as a solemn pledge 
that they would be true to each other and to their cause, and 
everything was arranged fi^r action when this formidable con- 
spiracy became known through the garrulity of a Woman. It so 
happened that one of Cataline's accomplices, Quintus Curias by 
name, who was not only a depraved but a weak-minded man, had 
a paramour named Fulvia, who complained to him of the mean- 
ness of his presents. Hereupon Curius gave her to understand 
hat although his circumstances had not hitherto allowed him to 
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be more liberal, he would very soon be in a different position on 
account of certain political movements in which he was concerned. 
Not satisfied with these hints Fulvia gaye him no rest until he 
had detailed to her all the particulars of the plot, which she im- 
mediately conveyed to Marcus Tullius Cicero, who hereupon im- 
mediately became himself a candidate for the consulate. The 
nobility, whose pride would previously have made them highly 
averse to the appointment of a novtta homo, as Cicero was, to the 
highest office of state, now became exceedingly anxious for his. 
success^ as he wHs the only man who to great talent added a 
thorough knowledge of Cataline's designs and proceedings ; and 
he was accordii^ly elected consul [a. tj. c. 691], with Caiua 
Antonius as his colleague. His appointment irritated Cataline 
exceedingly, but did not deter him from standing a second time 
for the consulate, whilst he made every effort to destroy Cicero 
(wh(k always, however, went about well guarded), and sent money 
to Caius Manlius, oae of Sulla's old officers at Fsesulae, in order 
that he might raise friends and troops in various parts of Italy, 
who would be ready, if necessary, to act with violence against the 
government. Notwithstanding all his exertions, however, Cataline 
again lost his election, and he now. resolved to prepare for war. 
Accordingly, whilst Manlius was still at Fsesulse, he sent Caius 
Julius to Apulia, and Septimius to Picenum, to raise forces there, 
whilst he himself remained in the city to encourage the con- 
spirators and to urge upon them the necessity of getting rid of 
Cicero. At length a senator and a knight, named tespectively 
Lucius Vargunteius and Caitis Cornelius, agreed to go by night to 
the consul's house with a body of men, and when they had ob- 
tained admission to fall on and murder him. Unfortunately, 
however, for their entel*prise, Curius had, through the influence 
which Fulvia possessed over him, become a friend to the consul, 
and directly he heard of the plot he hastened to Fulvia, who dis- 
closed the whole of it to Cicero. The consequence was that he 
was warned in time, and the assassins, when they arrived, were 
astonished to find his house securely fastened, and saw evidently 
that he had been made acquainted with their design. Under 
these circumstances they retired, but Cicero, having learnt that 
Manlius had already mustered a considerable force, saw that no 
time was to be lost, and laid the whole matter before the senate^ 
openly accusing Cataline of being a traitor and a villain, and a 
vote was passed directing the consuls to provide in any way they 
thought fit for the safety of the repubUc. The various officers of 
state were forthwith ordered to those places whdre rebellion ap- 
peared most hkely to break out, the gladiators were sent to Capua, 
guards were stationed in various parts of the city, and large re- 
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wards offered to any one who would give information with regard 
to the movements of the conspirators. 

This was the position of affairs in the month of November of 
this memorable year^ and Cataline then actually had the audacity 
to enter the temple of Jupiter Stator, where the senate was sitting, 
in order to complain of the measures which had been taken against 
him ! Cicero no sooner saw him than he brought into play all 
the powers of his eloquence, and overwhelmed the traitor with 
such a flood of indignant invective that after exclaiming in a 
burst of ungovernable fury and hatred that he would quench 
the conflagration that had been raised around him by the ruin of 
his country, he rushed from the assembly ; and, an;er going to 
his house and giving directions to Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
other ringleaders of the plot, as to how they were to act in his 
absence, he left the city by night, and went to join Manlius at 
Fsesulse. It so happened that some ambassadors from the Alio- 
broges were at Eome, having gone thither to complain of their 
governor ; and they at first promised, on behalf of their nation, 
to espouse Cataline' s cause ; but, reflecting afterwards upon the 
danger they incurred in case of his failure, they revealed all they 
had learned with respect to his intentions to Lucius Fabius Sanga, 
the patron of their state, and he again told it all to Cicero, who 
directed the Allobroges still to feign adherence to the conspira- 
tors, in order that they might inform him of everything that 
took place amongst them. These injunctions they scrupulously 
obeyed, and at length demanded letters sealed by the principal 
conspirators to present to their council of state upon their return 
home, as they were now, they said, on the point of setting forth. 
Lentulus and Cethegus reacQly fell into the trap that had been 
thus laid for them, and gave the envoys the required documents, 
sealed with their own seals, and those of the principal leaders of 
their party. In these missives, the plan of the conspirators was 
fully laid down, and amongst other things it was stated that the 
city was to be set on fire in various places, that Cicero and all 
the leading men amongst the nobility were to be slain, and that 
the conspirators having thus got everything into their own hands, 
were to bring back Cataline in triumph, and immediately confer 
the consulate upon him. The Allobroges having received their 
credentials left the city ; and one of Cataline's adherents, named 
I'itus Yolturcius, was to accompany them in order to introduce 
them on their way to Cataline himself. They had, however, pre- 
viously to their setting out informed the consul, as before, of 
what was intended, and a body of troops placed by his orders at 
♦he Milvian bridge intercepted them, seized them and their 

"oers, and gave the latter into Cicero's hands. The consul being 
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thus armed with full proof of the nature and extent of the con- 
spiracy, had all the ringleaders arrested, and suilboned the 
senate together in order to deliberate upon what course it were 
best to pursue. Yolturcius made a full confession, on condition 
of having his life spared ; Lentulus, who was preetor, was de- 
prived of his office, and he and all his accomplices placed under 
strict surveillance. When it became knovm that the conspirators 
had intended to fire the city, popular indignation was roused, and 
the greatest excitement prevailed in consequence of its being sup- 
posed that even some ot th^ most influential persons in the state, 
such as M. Crassus and J. Csesar, were by no means averse to 
the plan, and the latter was so strongly suspected of being con- 
cerned in the plot that several of the people wished Cicero to 
commence proceedings against him, and the knights actually 
threatened to kill him one day as he was returning home from 
the senate-house. On the nones* of December, Cicero appeared 
once more before the senate, and stated that he had proof that 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other leaders of the conspiracy were 
endeavouring to excite the slaves and lower orders to rebellion, so 
that he vnshed to take the sense of the meeting as to what course 
should now be adopted vnth regard to them. A stormy debate 
ensued, in which Caius Csesar, the pr»tor elect, proposed that the 
accused should have their estates confiscated and be expelled from 
the city, and his motion would have been carried had not Marcus 
Porcius Cato in a most forcible speech advocated their deaths, by 
portraying in lively colours the veickedness of their designs and 
the danger to which all classes would be exposed if they were 
allowed to Uve and put them into practice. A vote for their 
execution was passed, and Cicero himself conducted Lentulus to 
the dungeons of the Capitol, where he was immediately strangled 
to death, as were also Cethegus and his accompUces ; and when 
the consul came forth from the prison, he merely exclaimed, 
" They have hved !" in order that their confederates might under- 
stand that the same fate awaited any of them who should be 
detected in following in their late leaders' footsteps. The popu- 
lace followed Cicero home with acclamations. A sentence of 
outlawry was passed against Cataline ; and the consul, who was 
now forty-three years of age (having been bom a.u.c. 648, of 
poor but respectable parents, at Arpinum), was saluted as the 
saviour of the repubUc, dignified with the title of " Pater patrice^^* 
or *' Father of his country ;" and before he went out of office, 
when he took the usual oath that he had obeyed the laws, he also 
swore aloud that through him alone the republic and the city had 

* For the corresponding days of the month to those of our calendar, see 
page xii. 
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been s&yed, a statement which the assembled people almost unani- 
mottslj declared to be true. 

Still, however, the consul was not without his enemies. His 
popularity exeited the envy even of many who were quite opposed 
to the views of Cataline, and amongst them was the tribune 
Metellus, who proposed a bill for the recall of Pompey and his 
army [a. u. c. 692], for the purpose of putting down all further 
attempts at sedition, and the tyranny, as he was pleased to term 
it, of Cicero. Marcus Cato,* however, who saw plainly that the 
object of this motion was to annihilate the power of the senate, 
resolutely opposed it, and declared, after pointing out the danger 
of passing such a bill, that it should never be carried into effect 
so long as he himself lived to prevent it. A tumult ensued be- 
tween the two parties, in which Cato's adherents were dispersed ; 
but on the following day Metellus and his friends were driven out 
of the Forum, and he then left the city and set out for Asia to 
communicate all that had passed to Pompey. 

Whilst these altercations were taking place at home, the author 
of all this mischief had been augmenting his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Faesulae, and Marcus Antonius the consul was now 
sent with an army against him. As Cataline's soldiers were only 
half armed, and many of them deserted from him daily in conse- 
quence of the small quantity of plunder which they obtained, he 
endeavoured to escape into Gaul with such as remained faithful 
to him. This project, however, was stopped by Quintus Metellus 
Celer, who commanded in Picenum, and Cataline was therefore 
obliged to turn round and face Antonius, or rather his legate 
Petreius, to whom the consul, as he was confined to his bfed by 
an attack of the gout, had given the command of his army. A 
desperate battle took place, in which Cataline himself and ev^ry 
one of his followers were slain, and the consular army also suf- 
fered great loss, but succeeded in putting an end for ever to this 
formidable conspiracy [A.tr.c. 692], 

At this period Csesar began his triumphs over his political 
enemies, and although the senate deprived him of his prsetor- 
ship for a few days they soon restored it to him with a vote of 
thanks, because he refused to avail himself of the assistance of 
the people who offered to obtain it back for him by main force. 
This illustrious man was bom six years after Pompeius [b.c. 100, 
A.u.c. 654], had served in Asia towards the close of the first 
Mithridatic war, and also as a volunteer during the second ; in 
A.T7.C. 686 he was queestor, And in 689 curule sedile, in which 
latter office he gained great popularity by his munificence, but 

* This was the Cato who was knowh as Cat9 Utieeruit, or <<Cato of Utica,** 
from his having died at that city. 
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inyolved himself seriously in debt; in 692 he was as we have 
seen praetor, and was restored to office after having been expelled 
from it. He had married twice, his first wife being Cinna's 
daughter Cornelia (whom he refused to divorce when com- 
mended to do so bj Sulla), and his second Pompeia the daughter 
of Pompej. He afterwards married a third wife, Calpumia, the 
daughter of Lucius Piso. At the expiration of his office as 
praetor he was appointed to go as propreetor to Hispania Ulte- 
rior, but his creditors 'refhsed to let him depart until Marcus 
licinius Crassus, reflecting haw useful Caesar might become to 
him, paid those who were most pressing, and gave security to a 
large amount to the remainder. 

Towards the close of Ctesar's praetorship the women of his 
household were celebrating the rites of the " BonaDea,'* at which 
it was sacrilege for any man to be present ; but Publius Clodius, 
the brother-in-law of Lucollus, a man of the patrician order, but 
of most depraved habits, entered in disguised in women's gar- 
ments in order that he might carry on an intrigue with Caesar's 
wife, Pompeia, of whom he was very much enamoured. He was, 
however, discovered by one of the slaves of Aurelia, her mother- 
in-law, and forcibly ejected. The matter was brought before the 
senate, and the pontiffs having decided that the offence had been 
one against the religion of the nation, Marcus Pupius Piso, the 
consul of the year, was directed to bring an action against Clo- 
dius. The accused, however, by means of bribery secured an 
acquittal, although he was convicted of perjury by the testimony 
of Cicero, who swore, although Clodius wished to prove an alibi, 
that he was with him in Rome on the very morning when the 
crime was committed. Clodius never forgave Cicero for not 
having shielded him by a falsehood, and although out of fifty-six 
judges thirtyoone pronounced him not guilty, it is evident that 
Caesar himself knew by what means the verdict had been ob- 
tained, for he divorced his wife on the specious ground that he 
would have her not only free from crime itself, but from the very 
bare suspicion of it. Nevertheless, he gave evidence in favour of 
Clodius, and remained on terms with him, because he knew him 
to be a bold unscrupulous man, and hoped to secure his assistance 
in forwarding his own views in return for his having shielded him 
from the consequenties of his disgraceful act. 

When these matters were settled, Caesar set out for Spain, and 
after acquiring sufficient money there by his plunder of the pro- 
vincials to pay his debts and bribe those whom he wished to 
render favourable to him, he returned to Rome, and was elected 
consul (notwithfiltanding great opposition) in conjutiction vrith 
Marcus Calpumius Bibulus [a. v. c. 6941. 
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CHAPTER XVIJ. 

FROM THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE TO THE REDUCTION OF 
GAUL TO A ROMAN PROVINCE. 

Ambitious views of Cssftr — ^Aims of Lucullus, Pompeius, Crassus, Cato, and 
M. T. Cicero — Caesar's reconciliation of Pompeius and Crassus — His forma- 
tion of the first triumvirate — Rejection of their overtures by M. T. Cicero — 
Riots caused by their agrarian law — Carrying of the bill — Caesar's plan for 
obtaining the support of the equite9 — Further attempts upon Cicero — Their 
failure — Method pursued by Caesar to humble him — ^The " adoption" of 
Clodius — Endeavours of the senate to prevent the designs of Caesar — Their 
frustration — His appointment as military governor of Gaul — Tribunate of 
Clodius — His measures — His attack upon Cicero — Riots consequent upon 
it — Cicero's flight — Sentence of outlawry against him — ^Measures of Clodius 
against Cato— Story of the king of Cyprus — Sale of his property by Cato — 
Cato*s return, and praetorship — Rupture between Pompeius and Clodius — 

, Proposals for the recall of Cicero — Opposition ofl'ered to it by the Clodians — 
Violence of Milo — Continuance of civil broils — Recall and triumphant re- 
turn of Cicero— Measures carried by him and Pompeius — Brawls between 
Milo and Clodius — C. J. Caesar in Gaul— Origin of the Gallic wars^-Suevic 
and Helvetian irruptions — Caesar's victory over the Helvetii — ^Their retreat 
— Ariovistus and the iGduans — His defeat and flight — ^Rising of the Belgs 
— Their reduction — "Supplication" at Rome in honour of Caesar*s victories 
— Naval engagement with the Veneti — Caesar's victory over them — His re- 
duction of the Moriiii and Menapii — Victory over the Usipetes and Tencteri 
— Expedition into Germany — Return to Gaul — First expedition into Britain 
— -" Supplication** at Rome in honour of it — Second expedition into Britain 
— Defeat of Cassivelaunus — Revolt of the GalUc tribes—Their defeat under 
Ambiorix — Fresh outbreak undbr Vercingetorix — March of Caesar against 
him — Events of the campaign — Revolt of the iEdui — Siege of Alesia — Sur- 
render and death of Vercingetorix — *' Supplication** at Rome — Final victo- 
ries of Caesar in Gaul — Its reduction to a Roman province. 

It now became the chief object of Caesar* s ambition to acquire 
for himself the principal influence in the state, but for this pur- 
pose he found it would be necessary to use much address, since 
there were at this period other eminent men every whit as desirous 
as himself of distinguishing themselves, and whose talents and 
popularity rendered them formidable rivals to him. These were 
Lucullus, Pompeius, Crassus, Cato, and Cicero. The chief inci- 
dents in the lives of these celebrated individuals up to the present 
time have already been sketched, and it therefore only remains to 
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point out the most prominent traits in their respective characters, 
in order that we may more clearly understand the motives which 
actuated them in their future career. 

The first of them was a strong adherent of the aristocratic party, 
hut had not interfered with politics since his return from Asia in 
A. x;. c. 688. His residence in the east had made him so fond of 
ease and luxury that his name hecame proverhial as a lover of 
them, and he rarely husied himself ahout puhlic affairs unless it 
were to thwart some project of Pompey, whom he had never 
forgiven for having deprived him of the glory of finishing the 
Mithridatic war (see p. 290). Pompey was both vain and 
ambitious, and therefore when the senate, acting upon the advice 
of Cato, opposed his bringing his troops into the city during the 
time of Cataline's conspiracy, he was highly offended, and sought 
power solely by courting the favour of the people. With regard 
to J. Csesar himself, he was no less talented than he was ambi- 
tious, but he cared not to what poHtical party he attached him- 
self provided he could only carry out any object which he might 
have in view. We have already seen the length to which his 
love of power led him in the expenditure of money, and how he 
surmounted the difficulties in which his imprudence had involved 
him. The remainder of his career will illustrate the other points 
of his character without any more minute discussion of it in this 
place. M. Licinius Crassus, whose character has been sketched 
above (see pp. 280, 281), resembled Csesar in his ardent desire for 
influence and distinction, but his poUtical principles were much 
more consistent, although his avaricious disposition rendered him 
too keen in the acquisition of wealth to allow of his being a tho- 
roughly patriotic statesman. Marcus Porcius Cato was a man of 
great purity of life and determination of character, but his vanity 
and haughtiness of manner made him many enemies. He had 
always paid the greatest attention to public business, and during 
his qusestorship had effected such reforms in the treasury board 
that he placed the country in a far better financial position than 
it had been for many years past. He was totally opposed to the 
ambitious views of Pompey, and accepted the tribunate solely 
for the purpose of thwarting them. Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
possessed of extraordinary abilities, but was vain and timid. Du- 
ring Sulla's time, he ventured to plead the cause of Sextus Ros- 
cius,* who was unjustly accused of parricide by the dictator s 
freedman Chrysogonus, and obtained his acquittal. After this, 

* This Roscius was a native of Ameria, a city in Umbria, and must not be 
confounded with the celebrated actor, whose name was Quintus, and who was 
also defended by Cicero, in an action brought against him for the recovery «f 
some money by C. Fannius. 
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fearing perhaps for the consequences of his success^ he went to 
Athens, where he cultivated Greek hteratnre, and attended the 
schools of the most famous rhetoricians of the period. In a. u. c. 
672 he returned home, and was sent as frumentaiy quaestor to 
Sicily, where he gained great favour amongst the inhabitants for 
his justice and lenient government. When he was ledile^lect in 
A. V. c. 684, he prosecuted Gains Yerres, who was the prsetor of 
Sicily, for robbery and extortion in his province ; and in 6S8 he 
was elected city praetor. His appointment, however, inasmuch as 
he was a novus homo, gave offence to the nobility ; and therefore 
Cicero broke with them, and strongly supported the Manihan 
law for the recall of Pompey from tne east, in order that he 
might conduct the Piratic war, to which measure the arbtoeratic 
party was, as we have already stated (see p. 283), so vehemently 
opposed. The circumstances, however, which enabled Cicero to 
detect and foil Cataline's intentions, forced the nobility to accord 
him their confidence, if not their good-will, and he was not only 
raised, as we have seen, to the consulate, but was regarded by aU 
ranks as the saviour of his country, and was eagerly sought by 
the several aspirants to poUtical distinction whom we have men- 
tioned above, as the most valuable addition they could possibly 
have to their party. 

But of all these celebrated men Csesar was the one whose un- 
scrupulous character and energetic talents brought him now most 
prominently forward, and ultimately gained for him a name 
which has placed him almost foremost in the ranks of the greatest 
men whom the world has ever produced. Hence he was no sooner 
made consul than he began to prosecute those schemes which 
placed him at the head of affairs, and led at length to the estab- 
lishment of the empire, and his first endeavour was to make 
Pompey and Crassus stepping-stones, as it were, to his own 
advancement. As these two eminent men had not even yet 
(although they were apparently reconciled) forgotten their old 
estrangement, he represented to them the folly of their ill-feeling 
towards each other, and said that the indulgence of it only 
afforded a cause of triumph to such people as Cato and Cicero, 
whereas if they were united they might rule the state exactly as 
they would. As each of them thought that he could ultimately 
secure to himself the chief power, they fell into the views of 
Caesar, and with him formed themselves into a Triumviraie, 
bmding themselves to each other by a secret pledge that they 
would oppose to their utmost the passing of any measure which 
might be contrary to the interests or wishes of either [a. u. c. 
694]. The three confederates tried hard to persuade Cicero to 
ioin them, but he saw through the ambitious designs of Ciesar, 
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and \^s too prudent to lend himself to schemes which would 
probably, as he thought, end not only in his own ruin, but also 
bring about the downfall of the constitution. 

No sooner had the triumvirate been formed than Caesar began 
to put into practice the schemes of reform which he had medi- 
tated, and the Triumvirs framed a bill for dividing all the public 
land (except that in Campania) amongst the poorer citizens and 
the soldiers who had returned home with Pompey. This measure, 
however, was strongly opposed by Cato and the senatorial party, 
and Caesar was forc^ to withdraw his motion. Finding himself 
thus foiled, Caesar as consul now brought the matter befofe the 
people, added Campania to the territory he proposed to allot, 
and fixed the number of recipients at 20,000 citizens, each of 
whom must have at least three children. This measure was 
strenuously opposed by Cicero and Cato, and also by Caesar's own 
colleague Bibutus ; but Pompey and Crassus both advocated it 
warmly, and notwithstanding all the obstacles raised by the sena- 
torial party, such as declaring certain days ne/aati, and putting off 
the voting on this or some similar pretext, the bill was carried 
after a riot, in which Bibulus, Cato, and the tribunes, were all 
beaten and wounded [a. v. c. 695]. 

Caesar having thus gained his point with the people was now 
anxious to attach the knights to his own interests, and as they 
complained of the bad bargains which they hbd made in their 
government contracts as puhlicani he remitted one-third of the 
amount they had engaged to pay, and thus the equites became 
alienated from the aristocratic party, because the latter strove 
eagerly to compel them to abide by dieir original agreements. 

The triumvirate now possessed almost absolute power, but still 
there was one individual whose abilities caused them more alarm 
than any they experienced from all the other leading men of the 
state together, and that individual was Cicero. They tried in vain 
their utmost to make him join their party, and Caesar finding all 
his attempts fiitile had recourse to the following plan in order to 
humble him. He encouraged Clodius, who was Cicero's most in- 
veterate enemy, to stand for the tribunate, which, being a patrician, 
he could not do without being first adopted into a plebeian family. 
The triumvirs therefore persuaded one Fonteius to act as sponsor 
to C^ins upon this occasion, and in order to render the adop- 
tion still more galling to their opponents they violated all the 
laws upon the subject. Thus it had been enacted that the 
adopter should have neither wife or children, that he should be 
older than the adoptee, and that he should make an affidavit of 
this being the case before the college of priests ; whereas in this 
instance the rule was violated, for Fonteius was a husband and a 
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father, was younger than Clodius, and the priests had never even 
heen made acquainted with the affair, as Pompey took upon 
himself to act as augur for the performance of the ceremony.* 

But not only did Caesar endeavour to exalt the triumvirate 
against the nobility by such means as have been already enume- 
rated : in addition to these he aimed a blow at it by imputing to 
some of its younger members a plot against the Hfe of Pompey. 
In order to prove this he produced a man, named Vettius, on the 
Rostra^ who implicated Paulus, (who was now in Macedonia,) 
Lucullus, Cicero's son-in-law Piso, and several others, as having 
been privy to the conspiracy. After this he was led back to 
prison, where he was murdered by his own accomplices in revenge 
for his having betrayed them, as Caesar said ; but there is reason 
to believe that he was put to death by Caesar* s own order, for fear 
lest in a fit of terror or remorse he should inform the senate how 
that he had been induced by the triumvirs to make such false 
accusations. 

The designs of Caesar now became so evident that the senate, 
fearing for the welfare of any province which they might assign 
to him upon his retirement from office, proposed to exercise the 
•power given to them by a law of Gracchus, and resolved to 
appoint him to the superintendence of the woods, roads, and pas- 
tures of the public domain. This movement, however, was 
anticipated by Caesar, and by the influence of his colleagues a bill 
passed, on the motion of the tribune Vatinius, for giving him 
Cisalpine Gaul and lllyrium, with three legions, for five years, and 
after the death of Metellus Celer, the present governor of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, that province also was assigned to him, together with 
another legion, and the term of his command extended over an 
additional period of another five years [a. u. c. 695]. Before 
setting out for his province he strengthened his connexion with 
Pompey by giving him his daughter Julia in marriage, and he 
himself, now that his own wife was dead, extended his political 
influence by espousing Calpumia, the daughter of Lucius Calpur- 
nius Piso, who, together with Aulus Gabinius, was made consul 
for the ensuing year, and Clodius was elected to the tribunate. 

No sooner was the latter installed in office than he began his 
attacks upon Cicero, and in order that he might bring the consuls 
to aid him he promised to use every exertion towards obtaining 
for them those provinces which they desired; viz., Macedonia 
and Achaia for Hso, and Syria for Gabinius. Next, with a view 

* The technical tenn for this kind of adoption was adrogation which was 
always used of those adoptees who were old enough to be out of the autho- 
rity of their parents. See Smith's Dictionary of AntiquitieBy sub. toc. 
" Adoptio." 
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to influencing the democracy in his favour, he hrought. forward 
and passed the following measures, all of which were highly 
acceptable to the people : firstly, a certain quantity of corn was 
to be distributed to them gratia; secondly, those meetings of 
clubs and unions which were held ostensibly for celebrating cer- 
tain religious rites, but were in reahty established for political 
purposes, were to be allowed, and such as had been abolished by 
the senate might now assemble as frequently as they pleased, and 
even some new ones were formed out of the slaves and very lowest 
of the people ; thirdly, no one was to watch the heavens on the 
days of pubUc assembUes ;* and, fourthly, the censors were for- 
bidden to make any observation upon the conduct of senators 
(although this formed part of their jurisdiction), unless some one 
should come forward publicly to accuse them. But even these 
measures failed to touch Cicero individually, and the tribune there- 
fore now proposed a motion to the effect that the citizens should 
be interdicted from supplying food, water, or shelter, to any one 
who had put to death another citizen without a capital sentence 
having been first regularly pronounced against him ; this latter 
clause having, of course, been introduced for the express purpose 
of its being put in force against Cicero, as touching the matters 
connected with Cataline's accomplices (see p. 298). Cicero's 
timidity now showed itself so strongly that he put on a mourning 
dress and went about supplicating the people to protect him; but 
Clodius and his party met him on the way, threw dirt and stones 
at him, and behaved so violently to all who seemed to befriend 
him, that the senate was appealed to, and things assumed all the 
appearance of a civil tumult; whilst Pompey, who had promised 
to aid Cicero, kept purposely out of the way, and Caesar offered 
to appoint Cicero as nis legate in Gaul, in order to give him an 
excuse for quitting the city. He saw through their designs, how- 
ever, which were to get rid of him entirely, and therefore saying 
that he would not be the cause of jealousy and perhaps of blood- 
shed amongst men of his own nation, he fled by night, with the 
intention of going to Sicily, and thus left by stealth that* city 
which only five years before he had rescued from anarchy and de- 
struction, and by whose inhabitants he had been termed the 
saviour of his country ! His friend, C. Virgilius, who was prsetor 
of the island, wrote to him that it would be dangerous for him to 
land there, on account of the slaves there, who were all, of course, 

* The reason of this was obviously because such assemblies might be dis- 
solved on account of thunder or other had omens, and Clodius feared for the 
success of his measures if any delay should give the people an opportunity of 
deliberating long upon them.* Cf. ; see SmitfCs Diet, of JntiquitieSy sub. 
voc. ** Augur." 
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in faToor of Clodius, and be therefore went on to Greece and 
took up his abode in tbe Macedonian city of Tbessalonica (now 
Saloniki)^ wbere be was hospitably received and entertained by 
the quaestor, Cnseus Plancius.* Immediately upon Cicero's de- 
parture ClodiuB prevailed upon the people to pass a sentence of 
outlawry upon him, confiscated his estates, fazed his house and 
his country villas to the ground, and had his goods and chattels 
put up to pubhc auction ; but as no one would bid for them, the 
consuls took possession of them themselves. 

Clodius having thus got rid of his most formidable opponent, 
now adopted the following expedient in order to have Cato (whom 
he regarded as another obstacle to his designs) removed from 
Rome, whilst the same plan of action gave him an opportunity of 
gratifying a grudge which he had against Ptolemy, the king of 
Cyprus. 

The circumstances connected vnth this matter were, that when 
Clodius was in Asia he had been taken prisoner by some pirates, 
and had apphed to the king of Cyprus (although without any 
grounds for doing so) to ransom him. Ptolemy, however, who 
was very fond of money, only sent two talents, upon which the 
pirates returned the paltry sum, and set their prisoner at liberty 
without a ransom. Clodius had never forgotten this conduct of 
the king, and when he obtained the tribunate he had a bill passed 
for deposing him, selling his property^ and reducing the island 
to the form of a Roman province, whilst Cato was nominated 
by him to go as queestor, with prsetorian power (in order that 
he might in the latter capacity remain in the island as its 
governor), to put the decree into execution. He was also to 
proceed to Byzantium, to effect the restoration of certain exiles 
who had been banished for political offences. Cato, there is no 
doubt, accepted this most iniquitous mission much against his 
will ; but as a Roman might not refuse to undertake any chai^ 
committed to him by the state, his obedience to the commands of 
his ^country led him to forego his own feelings, and he set forth 
fully prepared to carry out his instructions to the letter. He 
was, however, spared the mortification of acting with cruelty to- 
wards the unfortunate king, who in despair at the ruin which was 
about to overtake him put an end to his own life by poison before 
Cato's arrival. Cato having easily effected his object at Byzantium 
then proceeded to Cyprus, and so rigid was he in doing the best 
he could for the state, that at the sale of tbe late monarch's pro- 
perty he even offended some of his own private friends by not 

* Cicero did not bear this exile with the slightest magtaanimity, and his 
letters written at this period exposed him not only to the derision of his 
enemies, but also to the danger of incurring the contempt of his friends. 
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allowing them to make bargains, and so he collected the enormous 
sum of 7000 talents as the proceeds of the auction. Having then 
made up this sum into parcels of 2 talents 500 drachmae each, 
and attached a cord and a piece of cork to all of them so that they 
might float in case of shipwreck, and having drawn out two sepa-' 
rate accounts of the* items (both of which were unfortunately 
lost) he set sail for Rome, where he was received by the priests, 
magistrates, senate, and people, who were amazed at the quantity 
of wealth which he had secured for the treasury. No sense of 
the injustice that had been committed damped the joy of the 
citizens ; Cato was everywhere lauded as a public benefactor, and 
although he was below the legal age a prdetorship was voted to 
him, together with the right (although he never availed himself 
of it) of wearing the jpratexta, or robe of honour, at the public 
games. 

Cicero had now been absent for two months, and a motion was 
made in the senate by his friend Ninius for his recall ; but it was 
not passed, as one of the tribunes interposed. Clodius, however, 
behaved himself so insolently that many of his supporters deserted 
him, and the following circumstance induced even Pompey to 
befriend Cicero. After Pompey had had the younger Tigranes 
led in his triumphal procession (see p. 291), he had entrusted the 
safe keeping of him to the praetor Flavins, out of whose hands, how- 
ever, Clodius contrived to get him. The latter then promised him 
his liberty for a certain sum of money, which the prince paid him, 
and when Pompey demanded to see his prisoner, he found that 
Clodius had put him on board a ship which was about to sail for 
Asia. A storm, however, drove the vessel into Antium, and 
when Flavins was going thither with an armed force to seize 
Tigranes, Clodius met him on the road with a large body of his 
srlaves and attendants, and a fray took place, in which, after 
several had been killed on both sides. Flavins and his party were 
obliged to retreat. Besides this, a slave belonging to Clodius was 
one day found at the door of the senate>house with a dagger con- 
cealed in his garment, and he declared that his master had given 
it to him in order to kill Pompey, whilst the mob also attacked 
the triumvir's house, and the consul Gabinius was actually obliged 
to fight in his own defence, as he declared himself to be so terri- 
fied by the violence of Clodius that he refused to stir out of doors 
until some steps should be taken to protect him. Under these 
circumstances it was that Pompey determined to advocate the 
cause of Cicero, and he despatched Sextius, the tribune elect, 
into Gaul, for the purpose of obtaining Caesar's consent to his 
doing so. His messenger having returned with full permission 
for &m to act lU he thought best, th^ matter was brought for- 
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ward before the senate at the commencement of the year [a. tJ. c. 
697] by the eight tribunes, and Lentulus Spinther and Metellus 
Nepos, the consuls electa together with the tribunes elect, spoke 
strongly in favour of the recall. L. Cotta went so far as to saj 
that *' since Cicero had retired without a law, so no law need be 
passed for his return;" but Pompey urged that Cicero no doubt 
would prefer being publicly recalled, as a public sentence had 
been recorded against him, and as the senate were almost unani- 
mously of this opinion it was resolved to lay a bill before the 
people for the purpose. When the day for voting arrived, the 
tribune Fabricius, upon his entering the Forum, found it already 
occupied by Clodius with his gang of opera,* slaves, and gladia- 
tors, together with a band of ruffians which had been collected by 
his brother Appius. A terrible encounter soon took place, in 
which a great many lives were lost, and the Forum was deluged 
with blood ; the Clodians at length drove away their opponents, 
and then, after burning the temple of the N3niiphs in which the 
censor's books were kept, they attacked the houses of the praetor 
C^ecilius and the tribune Milo ; the latter, however, in order to 
repel force by force, purchased an enormous band of gladiators, 
and daily conflicts occurred in the streets, in which many murders 
took place and wanton outrages were committed. 

At length matters became so serious that the senate sent direc- 
tions to the magistrates of the various provincial towns, whose 
inhabitants possessed the jus mffragiiy^ to order all those who 
wished for the recall of Cicero to repair to Rome by a certain 
day; whilst Pompey, who was now at Capua, exerted himself 
greatly, and sent up an immense body of voters. Nevertheless 
Clodius created so much alarm and confusion by his violent pro- 
ceedings, that it was not until after a delay of two months that 
the bill was carried, but by that time all the most influential of 
the agitator's party had deserted him, and on the day before the 
nones of August, J a. u. c. 697, b. c. ^7, when the centuries met 
on the Campus Martius, as Clodius did not appear, Cicero was 
recalled without a dissentient voice. When he landed at Brun- 
dusium (which he did on the very day that the decree for his 
recall was pubUshed) the people poured out to receive him, and 
he was welcomed with demonstations of pubUc esteem and confi- 
dence in every town and village on his way to Rome.§ Upon his 

* These opera were low operatives, workmen out of employ, and freed- 
men, and they were generally members of the sodaUtates, or political clubs 
already described. 

t In reference to this Cf. ante pp. 230, 231, and 260. 

t For the day corresponding to this according to our calculation, see the 
calendar at p. xii. 

§ For a humorous description of the rout** between Rome and Brundosium 
see Horace, Sat. I 5. ,.g.,,^^ by ^OOglC 
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arrival at the Porta Capena he found a large concourse of all 
orders of the citizens met to congratulate him on his return, and 
on the next day, when he appeared in the senate-house, he rose 
in his place, and in gratitude to Pompey proposed a motion 
that he should have the superintendence of the com trade for 
five years, whilst, at the suggestion of the tribune Messius, a 
clause was added to the effect that he should have powers granted 
to him as extensive as those which he had enjoyed during the 
Piratic war. In return for these acts of courtesy Pompey made 
Cicero his first legate,* and the senate passed a decree that his 
house and villas should all be rebuilt at the expense of the pubhc. 
After this, Cicero proposed that every act done by Clodius during 
his tribunate should be declared illegal, on account of the manner 
in which he had obtained the ofiice ; but this was so vehemently 
opposed by Cato (who recollected by whose influence it was that 
he was sent out to Cyprus, and still cherished the memory of what 
he had done there), that a feehng of hostility sprung up between 
the two, and Cicero was still more annoyed when he found that 
Clodius was even yet so far supported not only by Cato, but by 
several of the most influential of the aristocratic party, that he 
was actually elected to the sedileship. No sooner had the new 
sedile entered upon his ofiice than he instituted proceedings against 
the tribu;ie Milo (by whom he had been impeached), for the same 
crime (viz., want of chastity), of which he had been himself accused. 
Pompey exerted himself strongly in favour of Milo, and a riot 
took place, in which the Clodians were driven out of the Forum ; 
but Pompey, who saw that Crassus and several of the nobles were 
secretly encouraging these evilly disposed persons in order to 
destroy his influence, persuaded Cicero to join him, and they 
agreed that if it were necessary so to do they would organize a 
regular force to put down the seditious spirit that was abroad. 

Whilst Rome was thus torn to pieces by contending factions, 
Csesar was pursuing a victorious career in Gaul and extending her 
dominion over the whole of that country. This most illustrious 
general had not long arrived in his province [a. u. c. 696, b. c. 
58] when he commenced those series of conquests which in nine 
years led to its final subjugation, and spread the blessings of 
comparative refinement and civilization over regions which had 
long been enveloped in the darkest clouds of ignorance and 
barbarity. It is needless to enter in detail upon every action in 

* There were three kinds of leffati: 1. Ambassadors sent to Rome from 
foreign nations, 2. Ambassadors sent from Rome to foreign parts or the 
provinces, 3. Officers who went with the generals into the field, or with the 
proconsuls and praetors into the provinces. See Smith*8 Diet, qf JntipUties, 
sub. voc. " Legatus." 
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each succesnye campaign,* and those eyents only will be related 
which were of importance in establishing the Roman domiiiiou 
over Gaul, and thus bringing about the ends which Providence 
designed in permitting so much bloodshed and devastation ** to 
walk abroad throughout the land." 

In the most remote periods of its history Gaul was divided 
amongst several tribes, one of which was generally supreme by 
right of conquest, and a little before Caesar's arrival the people, 
who were called the Sequani, being unable to maintain the preemi- 
nence which they had acquired, invited the nation called the Suevi, 
whose original seat had been near that southern portion of the 
Baltic which was anciently known as the Sinus Codaruu, but who 
had now spread themselves over a large portion of Grermany^ to 
come and assist them. This the Suevi, being like all barbarous 
nations desirous of excitement and conquest, readily undertook to 
. do, and the consequence was that hordes of Germans had now 
spread themselves over Gaul, and added to the destruction of a 
country already so divided against itself. The Helvetii, also, a 
nation who inhabited the Alpine districts of the modem Switzer- 
land, just before Csesar's arrival, either from fear that their 
country might be overrun by Uie Suevi or from the ordinary 
motives to emigration, determined upon making an irruption into 
the Gallic territory. Accordingly, having burnt all their own 
towns and villages in order that none among them might be ever 
actuated by a wish to return home, they set forth, led by their 
chief Orgetorix, to the number of 350,000 souls. They had sent 
to ask Csesar for permission to pass through the Boman domains, 
promising to do no injury to life or property as they went, but as the 
Roman commander sent them an evasive answer, and at the same 
time commenced operations so as to prevent their progress, they 
chose another route, and going by Mt. Jura entered the country 
of the Sequani (now Franehecomti) , Three divisions ci this 
enormous horde had already crossed the Arar (now the Snujne), 
when Csesar attacked and defeated the fourth of them aa they 
were following their comrades, and then the remainder, after 
having been routed at Bibracte, the capital of the ^dui» returned 
home in fear lest their country should be invaded during their 
absence by the Germans, and taking with them scarcely one- 
third of the vast host that had crossed the Jura [a. v. c. 696]. 

It has been noticed above the Germans had already acquired 
considerable power in Gaul, and now the ^dui, (a people situated 

* Ciesai^s own work, " de Bello Gallico," gives the reader a fuU account 
of his conquests ; and although it is partial in its statements, it has always 
been regarded as perhaps the moat admirable example of militaiy writing 
which was aver penned. 
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in the modem province of the LyonfUM^) who were in alliance with 
the Romans, begged Csesar to interfere with Aiiovistus, a German 
chieftain, who had been called in by their neighbours the Arverni 
and Sequani to settle their disputes ; but he, instead of doing 
this, had occupied some of the iEduan territory, and threatened 
the subjugation of the surrounding district. This was an oppor- 
tunity which Caesar eagerly embraced^ but since during his con- 
sulate he had acknowledged Ariovistus as a friend to Rome be 
could not at once attack him ; he therefore irritated the German 
prince by petty annoyances, and at length commanded him to 
restore their hostages to the iEduans on the ground of their being 
allies of the Romans, warned him against entering the territories 
of any who claimed the protection of Rome, and forbade him to 
bring over any more troops from Germany. This so exasperated 
Ariovistus that he immediately seized the Sequan town of Beson* 
tium (now Beaancm), and determined to resist Csesar to the 
uttermost until the arrival of the troops whom th« Suevi had 
despatched to reinforce him. Upon hearing of the advance of 
these troops Ceesar determined to go at once and oppose it ; but 
his soldiers, daunted by the reports they had heard of the strength 
and savage bravery of the Germans, refused to march against 
them, upon which their general declared that he would go with 
the tenth legion alone to . meet the foe, and with them alone con- 
duct the campaign. This threat produced such an efPect upon 
his army that in a battle which took place very soon after, the 
united forces of Ariovistus were totally overthrown, the greatest 
part of them being literally cut to pieces, whilst the remainder 
fled with their lea£r across the Rhine. 

At the commencement of the ensuing year Caesar, under pre- 
tence of regulating the affiurs of Cisalpine Gaul, but in reaUty to 
keep up a closer personal communication with Rome, retired into 
that province, leaving his troops still in their winter quarters 
amongst the Sequani. His departure was a signal for the rising 
of the Belgee, a powerftil tribe inhabiting the district between the 
Sequana, or Sein^, and the Lower Rhine. This people was com- 
posed of about an equal admixture of the GalHc and Grerman ele- 
ments, and, fearing^ for their own independence if Csesar should 
pursue his schemes of ambition, they now resolved to arm in 
their own defence. Accordingly, having obtained the assistance 
of some of the German tribes who dwelt on their own side of the 
Rhine, they invaded the territories of the Roman aUies with an 
army of 300,000 men. Caesar upon hearing of this formidable 
arrav immediately returned, and, as he thought it would be im- 
prudent for him to engage so numerous a host when united in the 
field, h^ contrived to meet them in detail by drawini; them i'^^ 
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their own country. Having therefore defeated that portion of 
them who were returning home on account of the want of supplies 
which they experienced whilst ravaging the JSduan territory, he 
entered their own domains and took the town of Noviodanum 
(now Noyon)y reduced the Suessones, Bellavaci, and Amhiani 
(people dwelling near the modem cities ofSoissons, Beauvoia, and 
Amiens), and then entered the lands of the Nervii (now Hainctult), 
whom, after nearly suffering a defeat from a surprise, he com- 
pelled to sue for peace [a. u. c. 697]. During the next year the 
Roman general captured Atuatica (now Tongres), the chief city 
of the Tungri, sold 53,000 of its inliabitants into slavei^, and 
gained several brilliant victories in the north-western portion of 
the kingdom, whilst his legate, Publius Crassus, met vrith a 
series of successes amongst the Veneti (now Fannes) and the 
various tribes who occupied the country southward as far as 
the modern province of Cfnienne. Having then placed his army 
in winter quarters amongt the Carnutes, Andes, and Turones 
(Ckartres, Anjou, and Tourraine), Caesar returned to Rome, and 
a supplicatio,* or public thanksgiving, for fifteen days, (the 
longest ever yet decreed,) was voted by the senate in honour of 
his numerous and brilliant victories [a. u. c. 698]. 

The love of martial excitement and the restless ambition which 
were inherent features in Caesar's character did not suffer him to 
remain long in Italy; for, having heard that the Veneti had during 
the winter detained some envoys whom P. Crassus had sent to 
them for corn, he gave directions to have ships built on the 
Ligeris (now the Loire), and sailors trained (as the Veneti were a 
maritime people), and then set out once more to take the com- 
mand in person. 

This time the contest between the Romans and their enemies 
was by sea, and as the ships of the latter were higher and bigger 
than his own, Csesar adopted the following plan to enable him 
to make head against their superior naval force. He provided a 
number of poles, to which he fixed scythes, and the Romans 
having with these laid hold of the enemy's rigging, drove their 
own vessels, which were impelled by oars, against the Gallic 
ships and cut their tackling ; thus their sails having fallen down, 
the ships were rendered unmanageable, and the Veneti were 
compelled to sue for peace. This was granted to them by 
Csesar, but he put their whole senate to death, and sold the 
remainder of the people for slaves. After this the conqueror sub- 
dued the Morini and Menapii (tribes situated in the modem 

* At these suppUcaiionea there was a " lectiaiemiwn" or placing the images 
of the gods upon couches in public places, and religion was mingled with 
rejoicings. — See Smith*8 Diet. o/Jntiquities, sub. voc. ** Supplicatio.** 
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provinces of French Flanders and Artois), and then, having 
placed his troops in winter quarters in the vicinity, he set out 
once more for Italy, and met Pompey and Crassus at Luca 
(now Lucca) t whither they, together with a large body of the 
senators and magistrates, had repaired for the purpose of having 
an interview with him on state affairs [a. u. c. 699]. 

During the absence of Caesar the Gallic tribes were quiet with 
the exception of the Sotiates (a people situated in the modern 
province of Gascogne), who, however, were soon reduced by 
Crassus; but upon the general's return he found that two German 
tribes, named the Usipetes and the Tencteri, having been deprived 
of their own possessions by the Suevi, had crossed the Rhine and 
settled themielves in the territory of the Menapii. Fearing lest 
their presence should incite the Gallic tribes to revolt, he marched 
against them and opened negotiations. Whilst these were 
pending, however, a body of 800 of their cavalry fell (according 
to Caesar's own statement) upon 5000 Roman horse, and put 
them to flight with a loss of only seventy-four men on their own 
side. Their chiefs then came to excuse themselves, and said that 
the whole transaction was an error ; but Csesar, having detained 
them, fell upon their troops when they were thus deprived of 
their leaders, and drove them into the Rhine and the Meuse 
(where many of them were drowned) with great slaughter. This 
act of Caesar, although it extended the power of Rome, was never- 
theless deemed so treacherous, that a motion was actually brought 
forward by Cato that he should be delivered up to the Germans, 
but after an animated debate it was negatived. 

After this victory the conqueror, for the purpose of indicating 
to the Germans that he was also fully prepared to overrun their 
country should they take any active measures in aiding the Gauls 
against him, threw a bridge over the Rhine, crossed and ravaged 
the lands of the Sicambri (near the modern Cleves), and then, 
returned once more to Gaul, having been absent from it only 
eighteen days in all. 

The Gallic tribes appeared for the present thoroughly subdued, 
and therefore Caesar, well knowing that the conquest of an 
hitherto unexplored country would add greatly to his fame and 
influence at home, determined upon spending the rest of the 
summer in an expedition into Britain, on the ground that its 
inhabitants had sent over troops to assist the Gauls against him. 
Accordingly [a. u. c. 699, b. c. 55] he prepared for his voyage 
by bringing round his ships from the Loire to a spot on the 
Marinian coast, corresponding to the modem Boulogne, and there 
having put on board two legions he set sail at midnight, and at 
nine the next morning he anchored ofiP Dorobernium {Dove*'^ 
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Here, however, he found the cUffs bristling with the ?»*»!"» T-l" 
were brandishing their rude weapons and fiUmg the air with their 
war-shout, and he accordingly sailed eight miles down die cowt 
and there effected a landing, although rigorously opposed by the 
inhabitants, at a place now occupied by the Tillage of Deal. He 
forced the Britons to give him hostages ; but as his fleet was 
damaged by a storm thev attacked the seventh l^on. which was 
with difficidty rescued, and then assailed the Roman camp. They 
were, however, soon repulsed, and then Ctesar, who had no 
cavalry with him a^.hegan also to he short of supphes, granted 
them peace on condil^n of their sendmg after him a doubl 
number of hostages, andYfcen, having re-embarked his troops, he 
sailed back to gIuI. The V^' of the attack upon Bntam was 
received with acclamations ^^rpnae and joy at Borne, and a 
"tupplieation " of twenty daysVs decreed m honour of CKsar s 
Victories ^^ 

It would have been contrary to t\ K^^^^n general's character 
and the people's lust for empire if fiVam, now that it had once 
been invaded, had escaped further attaatf; Accordingly, as only 
two> of the British states furnished theTt^stages that had been 
promised, the general, before he set out,Xs usual, for Italy, lett 
orders with his legate in Gaul to make prejlj^rations for imother 
descent upon the island, and upon his retur* ^^ tound a fleet w 
twenty-eight ships of war and 600 transports r^W *f?f ^®** P i 
these he embarked five legions, a body of 200* ^^^^^.^^^^^ *°2 
a large quantity of stores and provisions, and selL^*" ^^ ^ „ 
intention of thoroughly subjugating the whoB? ?*^° S f the 
landed without opposition again at Deal, and flP"^S . * i 
Britons had retired he left a certain number of 1l^^%^^ « 
his camp, and then advanced in quest of them [a. m?* ^' 7 , '^ ' 
54]. The natives in alarm had sunk their inten|PJ^ ? , ,' 
and had united themselves for common defence undel^L ^^ ^ ^ 
nus, king of the Trinobantes (now Essex and ■^*^^*^^* *cTrj 
Caesar fought his way through them, forded the ThameM* * , 
Cassivelaunus in his capital, which, however, at that pT"fQot it 
nothing more than a collection of rude huts in *^ores^««-;ou< 
and having received the submission and hostages of thiL ^l! | 
surrounding tribes, and fixed the amount of tribute whiS ' ] 
should (but never did) pay, he returned once more to Ga3L | ' 
as the autumn was now far spent put his troops into quartew ■ . 
the winter. The Gauls, however, who saw no reason wmJ' 
Roman army should be permanently stationed amongst themjX 
on the several camps of the enemy and committed great havV. 
In the territory of the Eburones (near the modem Liege) ^ Jf 
eighth legion and fiye cohorts were nearly cut to pieces hyf^ 
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natives under Ambiorix, and the camp of the legate, Quintus 
Cicero, which was assailed by the same people, joined by the 
Nervii, was only saved from destruction by the timely arrival of 
Caesar in person, who totally defeated the attacking force, and 
rendered the country once more tranquil. 

During the next year [a. u. c. 701] Caesar threw another 
bridge over the Rhine with the intention of employing his troops 
in a campaign in Grermany ; but, finding that the Suevi were await- 
ing him in great force, he broke it down and retired, fearing, as he 
teUs us, the want of suppUes in a country which was so little 
cultivated, but more probably because he was afraid of being 
beaten. Be this as it may, he did not carry out his intended ex-* 
pedition, but occupied his time and his men in extirpating the 
unfortunate Eburones, which he did by pursuing them up and 
down the country, putting them to the sword wherever he found 
them, burning their ^wns and villages, and destroyinff their 
crops so completely that those who escaped the sword must 
inevitably perish by famine. 

When he had accomplished the barbarous extermination of 
these wretched people Caesar departed as usual for Italy, and the 
spirit of rebeUion against his tyrannical cruelty now broke out in 
full force, so that he had scarcely quitted his province before 
nearly the whole country was in arms against him [a. u. c. 702]. 
The supreme command was given to Vercingetorix, prince of the 
Arvemians (now Auvergne) ; and Caesar, hearing that the revolt 
was Ukely to be a formidable one, both on account of its extent 
and also from the abilities and energy of the Gallic leader, 
hastened back at once to the scene of action. Although it was the 
middle of winter he journeyed with the greatest possible speed, 
and, after crossing Mons Cebenna (now Cevennes), which was 
several feet deep in snow, he entered the Arvemian district at the 
head of the recruits he had raised during his absence in Italy, 
and leaving Marcus Brutus in command of these he himself 
pushed on to the territory of the Lingones (near the modem 
city of Langres), and collected his forces there in expectation of 
meeting Vercingetorix, who, however, had gone into the territory 
of the Bituriges (near the modem Bourges), and was there be- 
sieging the city of Gergovia. No sooner did Caesar hear of this 
than he hastened to its relief, and taking on his way thither 
^ Yellodunum, Grenabum, and Noviodunum (BSaune, Orleans, and 
'^^ Nevers)y he was marclifig towards Gergovia whed Vercingetorix 
^Meemed it pmdent to raise the siege. The Gauls then agreed, as 
'^* the surest way of disappointing Caesar's ambition, to destroy all 
^*^^^heir own towns and villages, and upwards of twenty of them 
')' were accordingly very soon levelled to the ground. Avarieum 
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(now Bourges) was spared at the request of its own inhabitants, 
and a garrison was placed there to defend it against the Roman 
forces, which had now advanced i;o besiege it. Notwithstanding 
their gallant defence the inhabitants were at length forced to 
surrender, and Ceesar then commenced an indiscriminate massacre, 
sparing neither age nor sex, so that out of 40,000 citizens, whom 
he found within the walls, only 800 escaped destruction. The 
conqueror then besieged Gergovia, but it held out so gallantly 
that he was forced to abandon the attempt in consequence of the 
revolt having spread itself even amongst the ^dui, whom he had 
hitherto regarded as his friends, and as Vercingetorix retreated 
before him he followed him up until he came to Alesia (now 
Alise, in Burgundy), into which the Gallic leader had thrown 
himself. This place was very strongly fortified, and Csesar, whilst 
blockading it, was hemmed in by a huge horde of upwards of 
250,000 Gauls, who had collected round his army, and were just 
about to attempt the relief' of the beleaguered city. He, how- 
ever, defeated this immense force, and Vercingetorix, deeming 
further resistance useless — especially as famine had already been 
felt within the walls, — surrendered. Caesar kept the unfortunate 
prince to grace his triumph, and then meanly and cruelly had 
him put to death, whilst a supplication of twenty days was de- 
creed in honour of these long-continued and brilliant successes. 

In the ensuing year [a. u. c. 703] the victorious general com- 
pleted the reduction of the country by a campaign amongst the 
Cadurci (near the modem town of Cakora), and captured Uxel- 
lodunum, after ii brave resistance by the inhabitants. He cut off 
the right hands of all his male prisoners ; not, as he tells us him- 
self, for the sake of gratifying his revenge, but merely that the 
remainder of the GalUc tribes might be deterred from revolt by 
seeing the punishments which were brought upon themselves by 
those who exhibited a spirit of resistance to the Roman power. 
All attempts to shake off the yoke were, indeed, now at an end, 
and by the next year the vast country now comprised by France, 
Switzerland, and Belgium, was all regulated by Csesar in the way 
he wished ; an annual tribute was imposed, and Gaul, now that 
it was reduced to the form of a Roman province, was once more 
suffered to enjoy the blessings of peace [b. c. 50, a. u. c. 704]. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

FROM THE SECOND CONSULATE OF POMPEIUS AND CRASSUS 
TO THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA. 

Agreement made between the triumvirs at their interview at Lnca — Re-election 
of Pompeius and Crassns to the consulate — Their schemes — Appointment 
of Pompeius as governor of Spain, and Crassus of Syria — Designs of Crassus 
against Parthia — His voyage to his province — His conduct there — His 
answer to the Parthian envoys — Their preparation for war — Plunder of 
Syria by Crassus — His march into Parthia — Treachery of Agbarus — Defeat 
and death of P. Crassus — Retreat of the Romans — Treachery of the Par- 
thians — Death of M. Crassus and surrender of the Romans — Effects of his 
defeat at Rome — Machinations of Pompey — Milo^s murder of Clodius — 
Riots consequent upon it — Pompey made sole consul — Trial, condemnation, 
and flight of Milo — Laws passed by Pompey — Cicero sent as proconsul to 
Cilicia — Motion of M. CI. Marcellus for the reform of the provincial govern- 
ment — Refusal of Caesar to disband his army — Debate upon his letter — 
Flight of Marc Antony and Q. Cassius Longinus to him — Preparations for 
hostilities — Crossing of the Rubicon by Caesar — Commencement of the civil 
war — Retirement of Pompey and his friends to Capua — Failure of his nego- 
tiations for peace — Caesar's success in Italy — Pompey's departure to Epi- 
damnus — Caesar's plans against his army in Spain — Misfortunes of the 
Romans in Mauritania and lUyricum — Caesar's departure for Spain — His 
siege of Massilia — His march into Spain — Operations of the Pompeians 
under L. Afranius, M. Petreius, and M. Terentius Varro — Successes of 
Caesar against them — Their surrender — Return of Csesar to Massilia — Sur- 
render of the inhabitants — Caesar nominated dictator — Mutiny amongst his 
troops in Gaul — His suppression of it — His return to Rome — Laws passed 
by him as dictator — His resignation of his office — His consulate — Opera- 
tions of Pompey in Macedonia — Landing of Caesar in Epirus — Operations 
of the Pompeian fleet under Bibulus — Movements of Caesar and Pompey — 
Their encampment on the Apsus — Factious attempts of the praetor Ccelius 
at Rome — Death of Milo — Murder of CoeUus — Landing of M. Antonius 
with Caesar's reinforcements — Movements of the hostile armies — ^Victory of 
Pompey near Epidamnus — March of the hostile armies into Thessaly — 
Their encampment near Pharsalus — Insolent conduct of the Pompeian 
officers — Victory of Csesar at Pharsalia — Flight of Pompey — Capture of his 
camp — Consequences of the battle. * 

Whilst Csesar was thus extending the dominion of Rome ahroad 
he was, as we have seen, careful to maintain his own influence at 
home> and the affairs of the city ranked with him as of no less im- 
portance than those undertakings in which he was engaged in the 
field. Thus, when he had his interview with Pompeius and Crassus 
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at Luca>* it was agreed between them that if the two latter should 
succeed in again obtaining the consulate — ^for which they were 
both candidates — they would obtain an extension of Csesar's 
powers in Gaul over another five years. Great opposition was 
made to the election of the two triumvirs^ especially by the tribune 
Caius Cato; but so great was the power they possessed that Cato's 
brother-in-law, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, was the only indi- 
vidual who could be found to stand against them. Serious riots 
took place, and Domitius was forced at length to retire from the 
contest, upon which Cato stood for the preetorship, with a view 
to cripple as much as possible the power of the consuls. His 
opponent Vatinius was, however, elected by the influence of the 
triumvirs, and when all the elections were over, the tribune 
Trebonius, at their express suggestion, brought forward a bill for 
allotting to the consuls, as soon as their offices should haVe ex- 
pired, the provinces of Syria and Spain, with full authority over 
them for five years each. When this motion was carried [a. u. c. 
699] the consuls then performed their promise to Caesar with re- 
gard to Gaul ; and having drawn lots (as was usual) for their pro- 
vinces, Syria, as he wished, fell to Crassus, and Spain to Pompey. 
The triumvirs having thus succeeded in their designs did not 
think it necessary to interfere with the elections any further, and 
L. Domitius and Appius Claudius were chosen consuls, and Cato 
one of the praetors for the ensuing year [a. u. c. 700]. 

Avarice has already been pointed out as the besetting weakness 
of Crassus, and his desire to obtain S3rria as his province arose from 
the hope that he entertained of being able, if he were appointed 
to it, to proceed from thence to the wealthy district of Parthia, 
which lay at the south-eastern extremity of the Caspian sea, and 
ultimately to enrich himself with spoils and money collected from 
the whole of Asia. Indeed, he made no secret of his designs, 
which, however, were deemed so unwarrantable by a large party 
in the senate that the tribune Caius Ateius Capito, who was him- 
self opposed to the views of Crassus, determined, if possible, to 
prevent his departure. In order to effect this he not only de- 
clared the omens to be unfavourable, but prepared a body of men 
to carry out his object, if necessary, by force ; but Crassus, fore- 
seeing what would happen, induced Pompey to escort him safe 
out of the city, heedless of all the warnings and imprecations 
which the tribune uttered against his undertaking. He embarked 
from Brundusium in the midst of a storm, which destroyed several 
of his ships before he reached Epirus; but when he had once 
landed he pursued his journey overland, crossed the Euphrates, 
and ravaged Mesopotamia, where many of the Greek towns sub- 
♦ See tupra, p. 313. 
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mitted to him. After this he returned to Syria for the winter, 
and there spent his time in collecting money and treasures, instead 
of pushing on at once for Parthia, and thus preventing the natives 
from organizing their forces and offering him a formidable re- 
sistance. 

Meantime the Parthians, who were fully aware of the Roman 
general's intentions, sent an embassy to him to complain of his 
acts of aggression, and to warn him against molesting them ; but, 
as the envoys obtained only an irritating reply, they returned home 
to prepare their countrymen for war. During his stay in Syria, 
Crassus drained it of almost all its resources, and plundered 
from the temple at Jerusalem alone, as Josephus informs us, pro- 
perty to the amount of 10,000 talents. 

After he had thus enriched himself in his province Crassus set 
out on his march for Parthia [a. u. c. 700], although the omens 
portended nothing but misfortune, and his soldiers were very 
averse to the expedition both on this account and also because 
they much feared the peculiar method of fighting in which the 
Parthians were known to excel. Nevertheless the general per- 
sisted in his undertaking, and contrary to the advice of Artabaze^, 
an Armenian prince, who wished him to go through his own 
country, as being hilly, and so less favourable to cavalry, in which 
the main strength of the Parthians lay, he crossed the Euphrates 
at the town of Zeugma, and entered Mesopotamia at the head of 
seven legions of heavy-armed troops, about 1000 light infantry, 
and an equal number of horse. Meeting with no enemy here he 
kept along the bank of the river, according to the advice of liis 
quaestor* Caius Cassins, until he reached Seleucia, a city in the 
Babylonian district. Here he was met by an Arab chief called 
Acbarus,* or Abgarus, who told him that the Parthians were 
about to fly into Hyrcania and Scythia with all their most valuable 
property, and advised him therefore to proceed with all the speed 
he could. This statement — which, however, was entirely false, 
and which was made only for the purpose of drawing the Romans 
on to their own destruction — ^was impUcitly beUeved by Crassus, 
who left the banks of the river, contrary to the advice of Cassius, 
and entered the level country of Mesopotamia, led by his 
treacherous informant the Arab chieftain, who, after he had con- 
ducted the Romans to the spot agreed upon between himself and 
the Parthians, rode off and left them to their fate. Meantime 
Surena, the Parthian general, had sent forward a detachment of 
his troops, whilst he himself remained in position to receive his 
adversaries ; and, although a reconnoitring party that had been sent 

* This is evidently not a name (although here used as such), hut merely 
the Ar»bic adjective *' o^A^ar," which sig^fies " great/' or <' mighty.'' 
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out hj Crassus had been cut to pieces by the advanced guard of 
the Parthians, the Roman leader persisted in moving on until he 
came close to the main body of the enemy. Surena, however, 
kept his troops out of view as much as possible, and directed 
those who were foremost to put on dark cloaks over their armour; 
but no sooner had the Romans halted than he ordered them to 
throw aside their cloaks, and, whilst the kettle-drums were beating 
on all sides, to surround the Romans as quickly as possible, and 
endeavour to drive them from the field before they had time to form 
in battle array. All these orders were accurately obeyed, the 
Parthian lines suddenly appeared glittering in armour and bristling 
with arrows, and amidst shouting and the roll of the drums they 
rushed forth and hovered round the enemy, dischaiging immense 
flights of arrows, with which they were supphed from camels 
which had been laden with them for the purpose. As the heavy- 
armed troops were useless in repelling such a desultory attack, 
Crassus now ordered his son Publius to charge the enemy with 
his horse and light infantry. Immediately upon his doing this 
the Parthians, according to their custom, feigned flight, and 
when their enemies had pursued them to some distance they 
turned round and attacked them so suddenly, that P. Crassus 
was wounded and fled to an adjoining eminence. Here, how- 
ever, the foe followed him, and as they had now surrounded 
the ground he occupied, and he saw that escape was impos- 
sible, he made his standard-bearer kill him, and the Parthians, 
having slain all those who were with him except 500 soldiers, 
cut off his head and fixed it upon a spear. M. Crassus, sus- 
pecting some misfortune from the long absence of his son, was 
now marching to his relief, when he saw the Parthians advancing 
with his head on the spear, and this spectacle so disheartened the 
Roman troops that Crassus, Cassius, and the legate Octavius, all 
agreed that it would be best to retreat. Accordingly at midnight 
they left their camp, (which was taken by the enemy in the 
morning, and 4000 sick and wounded whom they found there 
were put to death by them,) and reached the town of Carrhse, 
where there was a Roman garrison, in safety. During the next 
day Surena sent to propose a peace, but the Roman leaders per- 
ceiving that his only object was to keep them from retiring from 
the town until he had time to surround it, retreated once more 
under the guidance of a Greek, who proved no less treacherous 
than the Arab had been, and was leading them into a country full 
of ditches and marshy ground. Cassius, however, suspected his 
design, turned back with 600 horse, and escaped before he fell 
into the snare, whilst Octavius, who had reached the hills m 
safety with 5000 of the troops, made a descent and brought off 
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Crasstis just as he was about being assailed in a morass by the 
Parthians. 

Surena now began to fear that his enemies would escape him, 
and he therefore said, in the hearing of some of his prisoners, 
that he had no wish to deal severely with the Romans if they 
would only come to terms with him and quit the Parthian terri- 
tory. Tlus speech was reported to the Roman soldiers, and when 
the Parthian general rode up in sight of their camp with his bow 
unbent and his hand extended, they forced Crassus, although 
sorely against his will, to go down the hill on which they were 
stationed to meet him. When the Roman general, accompanied 
by Octayius and several officers of distinction, arrived, the Par- 
thian pretended to receive him with great ceremony and respect, 
but he soon managed to pick a quarrel with him, and Crassus and 
all his officers were immediately surrounded and slain, although 
there is reason to believe that this would not have been the case 
had they not resisted the Parthians, whose object it probably was 
rather to take them prisoners than to kill them. Be this as it 
may, after Crassus was dead they cut off his head and poured 
molten gold down his throat as a reproach to his insatiable 
avarice ; and his troops, now that they had lost their leaders and 
quarter was offered to them, gave up their camp and standards 
to the Parthians [a. u. c. 701], 

The loss of the Romans in this expedition was about 20,000 
killed and 10,000 taken prisoners, and when thejr retired once 
more into Syria the Parthians continued to make irruptions into 
that country, which, however, was gallantly and successfully 
defended by Cassius. 

The news of the defeat and death of Crassus produced the greatest 
dismay at Rome, and its consequences were the more severely felt 
because he was the only individual who had influence enough 
with Caesar and Pompey to prevent their opposing one another, 
in order that each might carry out his ambitious schemes without 
a rival. The death of Julia also, which took place at this time, 
was regarded as a national calamity, inasmuch as the amiable dis- 
position of this excellent lady was so beneficial in keeping her 
father and her husband at peace, on account of the love they both 
bore towards her; and it became evident very soon after her 
decease that all ties between them were now at an end, and that 
they would ultimately come to an open rupture. 

During the whole of this year [a. u. c. 702] matters were in 
the greatest confusion in the city, bribery and violence were 
openly used by the candidates for offices of state, and Pompey 
was not without hope that the people would have created him 
dictator. The memory of Sulla, however, deterred them from 
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taking this step, and the profligate Clodius stood for the prsetor- 
ship, whilst T^tus Annius Milo was amongst the candidates for 
the consulate. Daily scenes of tumult and bloodshed now took 
place, and the city was in a complete state of anarchy, whilst 
Pompey stood aloof from the contest and was taking all the 
means in his power still further to ingratiate himself with the 
people. In order to effect this he had built a very spacious stone 
theatre, capable of containing 40,000 persons, in which he ex- 
hibited gladiators, contests of wild beasts, elephants, and games 
of Tarious kinds, whilst by his profuse liberality he took a sure 
method of gaining the affections of the lower orders, and constantly 
relieved them from the difficulties in which their poverty and im- 
providence had plunged them. The senate also, although they 
were jealous of the popularity which Pompey was thus gainin^^ saw 
that he was their only bulwark against Caesar, whom they reared 
even more than they did himself, and thus, although others were 
contending for pre-eminence with the utmost violence, Pompey 
stood alone, courted by all parties, and it was very evident tnat 
sooner or later he would be in ^effect, if not in name, a dictator. 

Whilst matters were in this position, and Clodius and MOo 
were canvassing for the respective offices which they sought, it so 
happened that the latter, who was the dictato^ of his native town 
Lanuvium, went thither to appoint a chief priest, and on his way 
met Clodius, who was returning from Aricia, near a place called 
Bovillse, about ten miles to the south-east of the city. As each 
was attended, as usual, by a considerable train, consisting of their 
respective partisans and numerous gladiators, whom they kept in 
their pay, a fray commenced in the road, in which Clodius was 
wounded, and was conveyed to a neighbouring tavern. The fight 
then became general, and Milo, whose blood was now up, forced 
his way into the tavern, killed Clodius with his sword, and had 
his dead body thrown into the highway, where it lay until a sena- 
tor, who was returning from the country, found it, and conveyed 
it into the city in his own litter [a. u. c. 702], On the next day 
the tribunes, Pompeius Rufus and Munatius Plancus, harangued 
the people over the corpse of their murdered friend, and the most 
serious riots took place, in which many persons were killed and 
wounded, much violence was perpetrated both with regard to 
person and property, and Milo and his supporter, the tribune 
Ccelius, were forced to fly for their lives disguised in the garb of 
slaves. Amidst this state of affairs the senate was in the utmost 
perplexity, and at length, as it seemed absolutely necessary to 
appoint some inflnential and energetic individual to whom should 
be entrusted fiill powers of queUing the disturbances which were 
distracting the body politic by any means he thought fit, Pom- 
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peius was, on the motion of Bibulas and with the consent of 
Cato, nominated sole consul. Thus Caesar was for the present 
deprived of his much coveted political pre-eminence, and the 
hated name of a dictatorship was avoided. 

Immediately after the consul had taken office he had laws 
passed against bribery and violence, and then Milo was cited to 
take his trial for the murder of Clodius. L. Domitius Aheno-^ 
barbus was president of the court, and every exertion was made 
by Milo's friends to prevent a conviction. Pompey, who feared 
a tumult, had soldiers placed in various parts of the city, and 
they were obHged to wound and even kill several disorderly per- 
sons in order to keep the peace. At length quiet was secured, 
and Cicero stood up to plead for Milo; but the sight of the consul 
surrounded by officers under arms, and of the Forum and the 
adjacent buildings occupied by soldiers, so awed and overpowered 
him that his eloquence was not forcible enough to gain an 
acquittal for his client, who was found guilty, and went into 
exile at Massilia (now Marseilles). Several prosecutions for 
bribi^iy then took place, and amongst the accused was Quintus 
Metelius Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, who was weak 
enough to become a suppliant in his favour, and upon the charge 
against him being withdrawn he made him his colleague in the 
consulate for the remaining five months during which he was to 
continue in office. After this he had his own command in Spain 
(which, however, he governed by legates) prolonged for another five 
years, and passed one law framed purposely to conciliate Csesar, 
enabling him to stand for the consulate without coming personally 
to canvass for it, and another enacting that no consul or praetor 
should obtain a province until he had been out of office jfor five 
years. In order, however, that the provinces should not be 
without governors for the next five years, it was decreed that 
those consulars or praetorians who had not already had provinces 
should now take them, and hence Cicero was, much against his 
will, sent as proconsul to Cilicia. 

This was the year [a. u. c. 703] in which Csesar had completed 
his conquest of Gaul, and as he saw through the designs of Pom- 
pey he lost no time in endeavouring to thwart them, and the 
form of government, though still nominally republican, became 
henceforth in fact monarchical, the destinies of Borne being en- 
tirely in the hands of the two talented but ambitious men who 
now sought their own self-aggrandizement rather than the safety 
and honour of that country which had shown so much confidence 
in them and placed so much power in their hands. 

Each of the rivals was aware that the army was the main 
stepping-stone by which they must mount to the objects they 
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desired to attain, and each therefore was most anxious to retain 
his inflaence with his soldiers ; when, therefore, a bill was passed 
[a. u. c. 704], on the motion of the consul Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, for reorganizing the management of the consular pro- 
vinces, and when Csesar was required to disband his army, he 
refused to do so unless Pompey would retire from his office and 
• give up his province of Spain. This, however, the latter had no in- 
tention of doing, especially as he greatly overrated his own influence 
throughout Italy, and was buoyed up with hopes of success in 
consequence of false accounts which were sent him of the disaffec- 
tion of Caesar's troops, and the hatred which was said to be felt 
towards him by the provincials. At length [a.tj. c. 705] Caius 
Scribonius Curio, one of Caesar's friends, who had already been a 
tribune, came down to the senate-house and read a letter from 
Caesar, in which he reiterated his readiness to give up all com- 
mand if Pompey did the same ; but if not, that he would marcli 
into Italy and vindicate his rights, if necessary, by force of arms. 
Some of Caesar's supporters hereupon proposed a debate upon 
the letter, but the consuls Caius Marcellus and Lucius Lentulus 
forbade it, and proposed that Caesar should be considered as an 
enemy to the republic unless he at once consented to disband his 
army. This was vehemently opposed by the tribunes Marcos 
Antonius and Quintus Cassius Longinus, and the contest was 
carried on so violently for seven days that the consuls were 
directed to provide for the safety of the state, and Antonius and 
Cassius left the city by night, disguised as slaves, and hastened 
to join Caesar, who was now at Ravenna with one of his legions. 

The civil war had now in effect commenced. Curio and Marcas 
Coelius, the latter of whom had been one of the (EdileSy together 
with many influential members of the government, went to Caesar; 
veteran officers and soldiers flocked to Rome, a decree was passed 
for supporting Pompey with money out of the treasury, and 
another giving him the power to levy troops throughout Italy, in 
addition to the t^n legions which were alreadv prepared to act for 
him . Notwithstanding the critical posture of affairs Pompey took 
scarcely any precautions to strengthen himself, because on one 
occasion when he had recovered from a fever which attacked him in 
Campania, several towns had offered up pubUc thanksgivings for 
his restoration to health. Hence he thought that all Italy would 
take up arms in his behalf, without any soUcitation on his part, 
and he little knew what exertions it would be necessary for him 
to make if he wished to equal his rival either in power or popu- 
larity. 

The city of Ravenna stood at the south-eastern end of Cisalpine 
Gaul, which was divided from Italy by the small stream of the 
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Rubicon, and it was considered that whosoever crossed this river 
under arms entered the territory of the republic as an enemy. 
Csesar then, after rallying his soldiers round him, and complaining 
of the treatment he was receiving at Rome, determined upon 
taking active measures to recover his own position ; but as he 
knew that any determined movement upon his part would occa- 
sion a civil war, he debated long and anxiously with Asinius 
PoUio and other friends as to whether he should cross the 
Rubicon or not. At length he and his advisers resolved upon 
doing so, and having sent orders to his legates in Gaul to join 
him as soon as possible with all the troops they could muster he 
rode up to the fatal stream, and, exclaiming " The die is cast," led 
his soldiers over the bridge, and went with them straight to 
Ariminium, the first sea-coast town in the Umbrian territory. 
Here he found xlntonius and Cassius waiting for him, and after 
exciting his soldiers to revenge by producing them and expatiating 
upon their wrongs, he ordered them, as war was now considered 
to be declared, to commence operations at once, and the cities of 
Pisaurum (now Pesaro), Ancona, Iguvium, and some others 
were immediately occupied by them, whilst he himself remained 
where he was in order to raise as many more troops as he could. 

At the news of Caesar's advance Pompey, the consuls, and 
most of the senators, amongst whom was Cicero, retired hastily 
to Capua, not even dela3dng to take the money out of the public 
treasury ; and as Pompey now began to mistrust his strength, 
owing to the slowness with which his levy proceeded, he sent 
envoys to Csesar to propose an accommodation. Csesar still pro- 
fessed his readiness to disband his troops if Pompey would do 
the same ; but as the latter required as a sine qud non that his 
rival should yield up immediate possession of the towns he had 
seized, the negotiations came to end, since Caesar refused to give 
up the towns on the ground that if he did so he would have no 
safe guarantee of Pompey's intention of carrying out his part of 
the agreement. War was therefore inevitable, and as Pompey's 
troops deserted him in several towns before which Caesar ap- 
peared, and others welcomed his rival of their own accord, Pompey 
was obliged to fly before him, and his progress was as bloodless as 
it was rapid. Pompey reached Brundusium with twenty cohorts 
of soldiers, and as he had already sent thirty over to Epidamnus, 
(or as it was afterwards called Dyrrachium, now Durazzo), under 
the consuls, he himself, after toiling Caesar's attempt to shut 
him up in the town, embarked with those troops who were with 
him, and sailed safely over to Macedonia [a. u. c. 705]. 

As Caesar had no shipping he was unable to pursue his rival, 
and he therefore resolved at once to proceed against the army in 
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Spain, in which country Pompey, as it was his province, naturally 
possessed considerable influence. In AMca also there was a 
strong body of troops commanded by Attius Varus, who had been 
sent out by the senate for the purpose of aiding Pompey, and his 
cause was warmly espoused by Juba, the king of Mauritania ; 
Ceesar therefore, having despatched one of his ablest officers 
named Curio, to secure his interests in Sicily, directed him to pass 
over into Africa, and commence operations there. Curio, how- 
ever, was defeated and slain, and about the same time Caius 
Antonius was taken prisoner in lUyricum, where there was a 
strong Pompeian party, and after this matters were allowed to 
rest as they were in these parts, in order that the campaigns in 
Spain and Italy might be carried on with more vigour. 

When Csesar returned from Brundusium to Rome he assembled 
the senate, complained bitterly of the wrongs and insults which 
he declared had been offered him, and expressed his determina- 
tion to assert his own rights and, as he said, those of the re- 
public also ; then, having left the praetor, Lucius ^miUus, in 
charge of the city, and given the command of the army in Italy 
to Marcus Antonius, he prepared for his expedition into Spain. 
Before he went he broke open the treasury, as the keys could not 
be found, and when the tribune, Lucius Metellus, ventured to 
oppose his carrying off the pubUc property, Ceesar threatened to 
kill him, so that Metellus was forced to retire, and Csesar appro- 
priated not only the state moneys, but even many sacred deposits 
which had been laid up in the treasury for safe keeping. He was, 
however, wise enough to know that the people would scarcely 
tolerate such treatment even from him, and he therefore left the 
city within a very few days without assembling or addressing 
them. On his way through Gaul the people of Massiha refused 
to admit him within their walls, on the plea that they wished to 
remain neuter; but upon the arrival of Lucius Domitias, the Pom- 
peian general, to whom the senate had given the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul, they opened their gates to him, and Ceesar there- 
fore laid siege to the town. As, however, he was himself anxious 
to proceed to Spain he left C. Trebonius to conduct the opera- 
tions by land, and Decius Brutus in command of a fleet which he 
had built at Aries for the purpose of attacking the town by sea. 
Then, having sent Caius Fabius with three legions to secure the 
passes of the Pyrenees, and borrowed all the money he could of 
his officers, in order that they might be bound by the ties of sel^ 
interest to follow his fortunes, and distributed it among his 
soldiers, he set forth on his march. 

The command of the Pompeian army in Spain had been en- 
trusted to three legates, named Lucius Afranius, Marcus Petreius, 
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and Marcus Terentius Varro, their united forces amounting in all 
to seven legions,* and it was determined that the two former 
should take five legions to oppose the invader, whilst the latter 
was to occupy a position with the remaining two legions in 
Ulterior Spain. Afranius and Petreius encamped near the town 
of Ilerda (now Lerida), on an eminence near the river Sicoris 
(now the Se^re), over which they threw a bridge so as to keep up 
a communication with the country beyond. Csesar, who had by 
this time arrived near their position, made every exertion to gain 
possession of the bridge ; but as he could not effect his purpose he 
constructed small circular boats made of wood, covered with hides, 
in which he passed one legion over about twenty-two miles up 
the stream, and there threw a bridge across in order to make a 
passage over for the rest of his army. As the bridge, however, 
was too far off he began cutting canals from the river, so as to 
make it fordable, and when the Pompeian generals found that he 
had nearly accomplished his project they resolved upon quitting 
their present position, and transferring the war to Celtiberia, now 
the southern portion of Arragon, They accordingly marched on 
towards the Ebro, on which they had a fortified camp ; but Caesar, 
in order to prevent their reaching it, waded through the river 
Sicoris, although it took his infantry up to the shoulders, and he 
was obliged to place a body of cavalry above them in the stream 
so as to break its force as they passed through. Thus, by the 
quickness of his movements he occupied the passes before his op- 
ponents arrived, and so they were not able to reach their destina- 
tion. Conferences now took place between the hostile generals, and 
it was proposed that the Pompeian soldiers should join Ciesar, if 
their lives and those of their principal officers should be spared. 
The negotiations were still open, and the troops of each army 
mixed freely and without fear with one another, when Afranius 
one day gave orders to some Spanish cavalry to put to death all 
the Csesarians who were in his camp. This piece of treachery of 
course put an end to all further attempts at reconciliation, and 
Caesar hiving generously sent back all the Pompeians who were 
in his caiiip both sides prepared again for active warfare. 

The Potnpeian leaders now attempted to retrace their steps to 
Ilerda ; but Caesar, who followed them closely, and harassed them 
continually in the rear, at length surrounded their whole army on 
an eminence on which they had encamped, and by drawing lines 
round it, so completely cut them off from any chance of re- 

* The legion at this time probably consisted of abont 6000 men, but the 
exact number cannot precisely be ascertained. For this and other matters 
connected with the Roman army, see Smith* 9 Diet, of Antiquitiet, sub. voc. 
" Exercitua." 
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ceiving supplies that they were ohliged to propose a surrender. 
This was accepted by Ceesar on the following terms : Thej were 
to disband their army and quit Spain, and if they did this nothing 
further would be required of them ; accordingly, as they had not 
expected such easy conditions they joyfully compUed with them, 
and a large number of their troops, who had possessions in Spain, 
were discharged forthwith, whilst the rest went with the generals 
into Gaul, and were finally dismissed on the banks of the river 
Var. In the south of Spain, Varro, finding that town after town 
was now declaring in favour of Csesar, resigned his command, and 
the Pompeian cause was thus crushed throughout the whole pro- 
vince. 

The whole of these operations in Spain were accomplished by 
Csesar in the remarkably short space of forty days, and during 
his absence the siege of Massilia had been carried on with such 
vigour that the inhabitants sent to offer a surrender, begging at 
the same time for a truce until Caesar himself should arrive. 
This request was granted by Trebonius, and when Caesar came he 
compelled the citizens to give up all their arms, ships, and money, 
and placed a garrison in the town, which he did not destroy, 
rather, as he said, on account of its antiquity * than from any 
claim which the people had upon his clemency. 

Whilst Csesar was still at Massilia a message was brought to 
him that he had been made dictator, on the motion of his friend 
Lepidus ; but before going to Rome to hold the elections he re- 
mained in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to place the affairs of that 
province on a firm footing before his departure. Whilst he was 
there a mutiny broke out in the ninth legion, the soldiers of which 
demanded their immediate dismissal. Upon this, Ciesar professed 
his willingness to accede to their request, but said he would first 
decimate them for insubordination; he ultimately, however, 
agreed to pardon them in consequence of their expressions of re- 
gret for what had happened, with the exception of 1 20 of the 
most prominent men in the mutiny, and upon these being given 
up to him he ordered thirty of the most guilty of them for execu- 
tion, and bade the rest return to their duty. He then went to 
Rome in his capacity of dictator to hold the elections, and having 
had Trebonius and Coelius made prsetors, and himself and Publius 
Servilius "Tsauricus" nominated consuls for the ensuing year 
[a. u. c. 706], he proceeded to pa^s various laws with regard to 
the internal management of the city. His first measure was an 

* The city of Marseilles was founded b.c. 550 by a colony from Phooea, a 
town in Lydia, whose inhabitants deserted it to avoid their subjugation by 
Cyrus, and swore never to return to it until a lump of iron which they sunk 
u the sea should rise again to the surface. Cf. Horace, Epod. xvi. 25. 
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act for reducing the money value of all property to the rate at 
which it was estimated before the breaking out of the civil war, 
and he moreover made creditors deduct from the principal of all 
outstanding debts the whole amount of interest that they had 
already received. He also restored to their full civic rights all 
who had been condemned for bribery under the laws passed by 
Pompey — Milo alone being excepted, on account of his murder of 
Clodius — and recalled the sons and nearest relations of those who 
left the city on account of Sulla's proscriptions. Having now held 
the dictatorship for eleven days, and during that time carried all 
such measures as he wished, Caesar held the FeriiB Latifue, or 
"Latin holidays" (a festival of great antiquity, said to have been 
founded by Tarquinius Priscus*), laid down his office and at 
once entered upon his consulate [a. u. c. 706]. 

During all this time Pompey was in Macedonia, where he had 
collected a large fleet from various Greek and Asiatic cities, which 
he placed under the command of Caesar's former colleague, 
Bibulus. His land forces consisted of nine Roman legions, and a 
large body of Grecian, Macedonian, and Asiatic auxiUaries, be- 
sides which !he had a considerable sum of money that had been 
supplied to him by various Eastern states and potentates, and 
vast stores of com for the winter, which he intended to pass in 
Epirus with his land forces, whilst his navy was to cruise in the 
Adriatic, so as to prevent Caesar's eifecting a landing. All these 
precautions, however, were in vain, for Caesar, who had embarked 
at Brundusium, with seven legions and 600 horse, eluded Bibulus, 
landed his forces safely at a town on the coast of Epirus, and then 
sent his ships back for five legions and some cavalry, which he 
had left behind at Brundusium, because his vessels had not room 
to bring them over all at once. They were, however, intercepted 
by Bibulus, 'who captured thirty of them, and then guarded the 
whole coast so strictly that Caesar was not able to obtain any 
further reinforcements from Italy. However, the whole of Epirus 
soon declared in his favour, and he was marching against Dyrra- 
chium ; but hearing that Pompey was hastening with an immense 
army to its defence he halted and encamped on the banks of the 
river Apsus, whither also Pompey went and occupied a position 
on the opposite side of the stream. Caesar himself informs us 
that he now made several attempts at reconciliation, and it is 
probable that this was the case not so much on account of his 
wish for a continued peace as because his army was inferior in 
numbers to that of his rival, and he feared that he would suffer a 

* Niebuhr, however, thinks they were instituted by the Priscans and Latins 
long before Tarquin's time. — See Smith*8 Dictionary of Jntiguities, sub. voc. 
" Feriae." 
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defeat. Be this as it may, the hostile generals came to no 
amicable arrangement, and Caesar^s whole thoughts were now 
directed to the means by which he should be enabled to bring 
over fresh troops from Italy, and thus offer more effectual resist- 
ance to his opponent. 

Whilst these events were taking place in Macedonia, the praetor 
CoeHus, who was deeply involved, made a desperate effort to get 
rid of his debts by creating disturbances in the city, and opposed 
his colleague Trebonius in every measure he brought forward. 
As these factious attempts, however, did not succeed, he proposed 
a law for exempting from the payment of rent all those who held 
lands as tenants of the state, and another for the total abolition 
of debts. This latter bill was especially acceptable to the lower 
orders of the people, who, as usual, were overwhelmed by their 
pecuniary obligations to the higher classes; and CoeUus, at the 
head of a mob of the most violent of the malcontents, one day 
attacked Trebonius in the streets and wounded several of his 
attendants. Hereupon the senate declared that they would not 
recognize any of his official acts, and he left the city under pre- 
tence of going to join Csesar. In the meai^ime, however, he had 
written to Milo, to whom in reahty he meant to go, urging Mm 
to raise some disturbance in Italy, and assuring him that it would 
be easy for them to place themselves at the head of affairs now 
that Caesar and Pompey were so entirely taken up with their own 
quarrels. Upon this Milo collected a large body of gladiators and 
laid siege to Cossa, a town in the Bruttian territory, but was kiUed 
by a stone which was flung from the walls by one of the citizens, 
whilst Coelius, who was on his way to join him, was murdered by 
some Spanish and Gallic horse-soldiers, whom he was endeavour- 
ing to persuade to join him, so that by the death of these two tur- 
bulent personages Rome was more freed from internal agitation. 

During all this time Csesar lay on the banks of the Apsus 
anxiously expecting reinforcements, as Bibulus had died of disease, 
and his successor, L. Libo, was neither so talented or so energetic 
as he had been. Some months, however, elapsed without any 
appearance of an accession of strength, and Caesar then wrote to 
M. Antonitis and Calenus, whom he had left in conunand at 
Brundusium, blaming them bitterly for their remissness in not 
sendine over the troops since the wind was favourable, and he 
concluded that their conduct arose either from negligence or fear. 
It is even said that he actually embarked on board a fishing boat, 
'disguised as a slave, with the intention of going himself to Brun- 
dusium to see what was the cause of the delay, and that he was 
only deterred from executing his design by the ftirious roughness 
of the sea, which twice compelled him to put back to Iftnd, 
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At length, however, Antony contrived to elude the Pompeian 
admiral and landed at Lissus (now Alessio), a Dalmatian town a 
few miles to the south of Scodra (now Scutari), and upon hearing 
of his arrival Csesar at once set out to join him. At the same 
time Pompey hroke up his camp and hastened to attack Antony 
before Csesar should effect an union with him ; but Antony kept 
close within his intrenchments until Ceesar came up, upon which 
Pompey retired, and his rival, having in vain endeavoured to bring 
him to an engagement, marched southwards towards Dyrrachium. 
At the same time Pompey set out for Petra, which was a strong 
and hilly position near the town, and having reached it by a 
shorter route than that which Caesar took, he succeeded in forti- 
fying a camp there, and quietly awaited Caesar's arrival. The 
latter began to draw Hues round his adversary's position; but 
Pompey succeeded in breaking through them, and in an action 
which ensued gained a decided victory. This made Caesar deter- 
mine to transfer the war elsewhere, and after passing through 
Macedonia, closely followed by Pompey, he entered Thessaly, 
and having taken the town of Gomphi by assault encamped near 
Metropolis. Pompey, who arrived a few days afterwards, went 
to join Metellus Scipio, who was at Larissa, a city lying a little to 
the east of Metropolis, and finally both armies left their canton- 
ments and went and encamped on the plain of Pharsalia [b. c. 48, 
A. u. c. 706], that of Pompey numbering about 37,000 infantry 
and 7500 cavalry, whilst Caesar had in all about 22,000 men, of 
whom only 1000 were cavalry. 

The Pompeian troops, when they found themselves so superior 
in force to their enemies, became exceedingly elated and confident 
of success, and the superior ofiicers behaved in the most insolent 
way, disposing of the chief offices of state amongst themselves, 
and contending with one another for the chief priesthood, which 
Caesar at this time held, as if there could not be the sHghtest 
doubt about his defeat. So eager were they for an attack that they 
remonstrated with Pompey because he had not already accepted 
Caesar's offer of battle ; and so insolently, avariciously, and vio- 
lently did they behave, that all the mosl sober-minded politicians 
dreaded their success, and Cicero declares that, excepting Pompey 
himself, there was not one even of the most considerable men 
amongst them who had embarked in the cause without some mo- 
tive of self-interest, ambition, or revenge. 

At length Pompey, who was very superstitious, having been 
encouraged by favourable omens and messages portending success, 
which had been sent to him by the augurs at Rome, resolved 
upon hazarding a general engagement, and drew up his army in 
battle array at the foot of an eminence on which he had en- 
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camped. His right wing, which was flanked hy the river EnipeuSi 
was commanded by Lentulus Spinther, his left by himself and 
Lucius Domitius, and his centre by Metellus Scipio. In Ceesar's 
army the right wing was led by himself and PubUus Sulla, the 
left by Marc Antony, and the centre by Domitius Calvinus, and 
as he was greatly deficient in cavalry he mixed with it some of 
the most active of his foot soldiers to strengthen it, whilst he 
kept six cohorts separate from his main body, so as to be able to 
attack the enemy's horse, should there be any occasion so to do, 
during the engagement. This last arrangement told greatly in 
Caesar's favour, for during the heat of the action Pompey's horse 
and light-armed troops, having defeated Caesar's cavalry,' were 
about to attack the infantry in flank, when the six cohorts fell 
upon them and put them to flight. It is said that their speedy 
retreat was owing to Caesar's soldiers striking, according to his 
directions, at their faces, and that as the cavalry consisted princi- 
pally of young Roman knights, they preferred to fly from the 
field rather than remain to have their personal appearance spoiled. 
This story, however, can scarcely be true, since there cannot have 
been a sufficient number of knights amongst Pompey's cavalry to 
have induced it to retire from so ignominious a cause. Be this as 
it may, certain it is that when the six cohorts had routed the 
cavalry they wheeled round and attacked the left wing of Pom- 
pey's infantry in the rear, whilst Caesar brought up his third line, 
which had not as yet been engaged at all, in the front. The 
consequence was that this division of the Pompeians was soon 
broken by being assailed simultaneously from before and behind, 
and fled hastily to the camp, whither Pompey had betaken him- 
self to await the result of the battle. The fugitives rushed in 
followed by the victors, who took the camp, after an obstinate 
resistance from those who had been left to guard it; and Pompey, 
having mounted a horse, fled in disguise by the Decuman "^^ gate. 
Caesar found ever3rthing in the camp prepared for a festival, with 
which the Pompeians intended no doubt to celebrate the victory, 
which they considered themselves sure of obtaining : and leaving 
some troops to guard it he marched quickly on towards Larissa, 
whither a body of the enemy were hastening, in order to shut 
themselves up in the town. With his accustomed celerity, how- 

* There were four gates to a Roman camp: 1, Porta principalis dejctra, 
and, 2, P. prvncipalit tiniatrat at the extremities of a wide street of tents 
called princ^na ; 3, Porta Pratoria, or Extraordinaria, so styled because 
it was near the pratorium and the quarters of the troops known as the extra- 
ordinarii; 4, Porta Decumanay so called because it was where the 10/A 
maniples and turma of each division were quartered. — See Smith*s Diet, of 
Antiquities, sub. voc. ** Castra." 
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ever, Caesar outstripped them, and getting between them and the 
walls speedily forced them to lay down their arms. 

The loss of the Pompeians at the battle of Pharsalia was in all 
15,000, of whom, however, only 6000 were soldiers, the rest 
having been servants and camp-followers, whilst the prisoners 
amounted to 24,000. The victor, who tells us that on his own 
side only thirty centurions and 200 privates were killed, spared 
the lives of all the Pompeians who fell into his hands, and granted 
them their Uberty, while he burned the letters and papers of a 
great many men of high rank which he found when he captured 
the camp. 

Meantime Metellus Scipio, the young Cn. Pompey, Labienus, 
and such of the Pompeian officers as had escaped, made their way 
over to Corey ra, which was governed by Cato, and, having found 
Cicero and Varro there, they held a council to determine upon 
their future plans; but as they could not come to any satisfactory 
resolve, they separated and went each to such places as they 
thought the safest for them, Cicero going to Italy to throw him- 
self upon Caesar's mercy, Labienus and Scipio sailing to Africa to 
join Varus and king Juba (see p. 326), whilst Cato and the young 
Pompeius set forth to seek for and accompany their former leader 
in his wanderings. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM THE FLIGHT OF POMFEY THE GREAT TO THE 
ASSASSINATION OF C. JULIUS CJESAR. 

Wanderings of Pompey — His arrival off Pelusium — His murder and character 
— Caesar in Egypt — His interference between Ptolemy and Cleopatra — War 
against Ptolemy — Operations at Alexandria — Defeat of Ptolemy and the 
Egyptians — Cleopatra made qaeen — Proceedings of Phamaces in Syria — 
Caesar's departure for Pontus — War with Phamaces — Battle of Zela — 
Defeat and flight of Phamaces — Affairs of Italy — M. Antonius and P. Cor. 
Dolabella — Conflicts between their parties at Rome — ArriTal of Caesar — 
His measures for the restoration of tranquillity — Mutiny in the army — 
Sallust's unsuccessful attempt to quell it — Its suppression by Caesar — ^The 
Pompeians in Africa — Landing of Caesar — Alliance between Juba and the 
Pompeians — Caesar's operations against them — His victory over Scipio near 
Thapsus — His march to Utica — Its surrender — Death and character of 
Cato — Caesar's pursuit of Juba — Death of the latter and departure of Scipio 
for Spain — His defeat by Sitius and consequent suicide — March of Caesar to 
Zama — Sale of Juba's property — •Reduction of Numidia to the form of a 
Roman province — Caius Sallustius Crispus left as proconsul to govern it — 
His rapacity, trial, and acquittal — Return of Caesar to Rome — Honours con-t 
ferred upon him — His political changes — His reformation of the Calendar 
— Fresh movements of the Pompeians in Spain — Caesar's arrival to oppose 
them — His victory at Munda — Its effects — Flight of Cn. Pompey — His 
pursuit by Didius and death — ^Reduction of the Spanish towns — Return o^ 
Caesar to Rome — His triumph — Effects of his behaviour upon the citizens 
— His ambitious views and policy with respect to the Pompeians and plans 
for the improvement of the city — Motives of enmity towards him — ton-, 
spiracy against him — M. Bmtus Junius and Caius Cassius — Assassination ot 
Caesar — His character — Excitement caused by his death — Fears of M. 
Antony, Lepidus, and Caesar's friends — Discussions upon his murder- 
Popular feeling against the conspirators — Their fears and retirement — Re- 
conciliation with them effected by M. Antony — Sanction of Caesar's pohtical 
acts — Thanks of the senate voted to M. Antony — Distribution of state 
offices amongst the conspirators — Re-establishment of public security. 

Immediately upon quitting the field of Pharsalia Pompey rode 
with about thirty followers to Larissa, but would not enter tb^ 
town for fear of Caesar's pursuing him. Thence he went on to 
the mouth of the Peneus (the river which formed the boundary 
between Macedonia and Thessaly), and finding there a merchant 
vessel just about to sail he embarked on board of her^ and went 
"^.rst to Amphipolis (a city at the mouth of the river Strymon), 
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where he ohtained a supply of money from some friendly persons, 
and then proceeded to Mytilene, the chief city in the island of 
Leshos, for the purpose of taking on hoard his wife Cornelia and 
his son Sextus. Having accomplished this ohject, and collected 
ahout 2000 soldiers ; he prepared to set sail for Syria, hut hearing 
that the people of Antioch had 'declared against him he altered 
his mind and resolved to go to Egypt, as Ptolemy Auletes, the 
father of the present king, had heen under great ohhgations to 
him for having replaced him on his throne after he had heen 
forced hy his subjects to fly on account of his tyrannical oppres- 
sion of them. When Pompey therefore arrived off Pelusium, 
where the Egyptian monarch was lying with his army (as he was 
now at war with his sister Cleopatra on account of a dispute with 
regard to the royal succession), he sent at once to him, demand- 
ing protection on the ground of the services which he had 
rendered to his father. The king's ministers, however, were 
afraid that Pompey would in time make himself absolute in the 
kingdom, and therefore determined to kill him before he could 
reach their royal master. They accordingly sent out a small boat, 
with Achillas, a military officer, and Septimius, who had once 
been a centurion in the Roman army, both creatures of their own, 
inviting him to land, and he had no sooner embraced Comeha, 
stepped into the boat, and was saluting some officers who were 
waiting for him on the shore, than Septimius stabbed him in the 
back, and then Achillas and another Koman named Salvius also 
struck him, and vnrapping his toga round him he fell dead at their 
feet. His head was barbarously cut off in sight of his wife and son, 
and his body thrown on to the beach, where his freedman Philip, 
who had accompanied him into the boat, prepared a funeral pile 
to bum it; but an old Roman soldier coming up at the time 
helped him to bury it, saying that it was an honour for one who 
had served under so great a man to be allowed at last to assist at 
his obsequies. 

Thus died Pompey the Great [a. u. c. 706], with all the 
dignity of a Roman, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and we 
are told that Csesar wept when he heard of his fate and of his 
interment in a foreign land. Be this as it may, he had the head 
of his rival, which was brought to him at Alexandria, where he 
now was with 3200 foot and 800 horse, embalmed in costly spices 
and then burned, and he kept his ring and professed great regret 
at his untimely end. 

Pompey* s character was that of a man who in private life 
was. virtuous and amiable, but who in his pubhc career was 
actuated only by motives of ambition and self-interest. Thus he 
was led to form his coalition with Caesar not from pure patriotism 
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but because he thought that his influence was powerful enough 
to raise him far above his rival. Hence also he committed many 
illegal acts, and became sometimes cruel, not from any natural 
ferocity of temper or disposition, but because he deemed severity 
so necessary for the accomphshment of his ends that Cicero feared 
that his dominion would have been more productive of violence 
and bloodshed than even that of Cscsar, not, indeed, on account 
of his own wish for destruction of life and property, but because 
he was less able than Caesar to restrain the lawless feelings of his 
followers. Of his military talent and diplomatic skill there can 
be no doubt; and had it not been that his opponent was so extra- 
ordinary a man as Caesar, he would in all probability have carried 
out his designs and obtained powers as extensive as Csesar him- 
self afterwards did. 

Immediately after the death of his rival, Caesar summoned the 
young Ptolemy, together with Cleopatra, before him, in order to 
^ arrange, if possible, the dispute which had arisen between them 
in consequence of their father having left them joint heirs to the 
throne, and generally to settle the affairs of the kingdom ; but as 
Ptolemy perceived that his sister's charms had more inflaence 
with the Roman leader (ban the real merits of the case, he 
directed Achillas to repair with such troops as he had with him 
from Pelusium to Alexandria, so as to be ready for hostiUties in 
case of need. As Ptolemy's army now amounted to 18,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, and several of them were experienced soldiers, 
Caesar found it necessary to take immediate steps to secure his 
position, and he accordingly* fortified himself in the palace at 
Alexandria, whilst Achillas remained master of the rest of the 
city. A violent struggle now took place for the port, which, 
however, Caesar ultimately succeeded in gaining, and having 
burned the ships he secured Pharos, an island at the mouth of 
the harbour, and maintained his position there for some time, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the new general Ganymedes 
(Achillas having been killed in the struggle for the port) to eject 
him from it. At length, however, the Alexandrians made a 
sudden attack upon a mole which was built out from the island, 
and which was occupied by the Roman troops, and destroyed 800 
of them, together with several of their ships, whilst Caesar him- 
self was so hard pressed by them that he was forced to throw 
himself into the sea and swim to a merchant ship for safety, 
holding, as some accounts have it, his papers in hand above the 
sea so as to prevent their being destroyed by the water. This 
story, however, is scarcely credible, for it is not likely that Csesar 
would have encumbered himself with papers and documents 
whilst he had to fight for his life in such a sudden and severe 
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assault. Soon after this Caesar was joined by Mithridates, an 
officer whom he had sent to raise troops in Spain, notwithstand- 
ing all the endeavours of Ptolemy to prevent the arrival of the 
reinforcements, and an attack was made upon the Egyptian camp 
which stood on an eminence near the Nile. The result of the 
assault was that the Egyptians were driven from their position 
and fled on all sides, whilst the king himself was drowned in the 
Nile in trying to effect his escape. After this the victor entered 
the city, and having given the crown to Cleopatra (by whom he 
had a son named Csesarion) and to her younger brother conjointly, 
he left the greater part of his troops to protect them, and then 
quitted Egypt for Syria, in which country the proceedings of 
Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, now required his 
presence [a. u. c. 707]. 

This prince no sooner heard of the commencement of the war 
between Csesar and Pompey than he seized the opportunity for 
making an attempt to regain ^ all his paternal possessions, and 
overran the lesser Armenia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. Upon this, 
Deiotarus, the king of the first named country, applied to Domitius, 
Caesar's commander in Asia, for assistance, and the latter gave 
battle to Pharnaces, but was defeated near a town called Nicopohs, 
and forced to fly from the field. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Caesar arrived in Pontus, 
and found Pharnaces encamped on a hill near the town of Zela. 
He accordingly chose a position about five miles distant from the 
Pontic encampment, and then began to intrench and fortify him- 
self. Pharnaces, however, who resolved to give him battle with- 
out delay, led his troops up the hill occupied by Caesar, and 
attacked the Roman camp and works. A hard-fought conflict 
now took place, in which at length Pharnaces was defeated, and 
fled down the hill to the camp, pursued by the victors. The king 
himself escaped, but almost the whole of his army were taken 
prisoners or shdn and his camp captured. This action put an 
end to the Pontic war, and so quickly was Caesar's success 
achieved, that he is said in his despatch to the senate to have 
described the battle and its results merely by the words Veni, vidi, 
vici, " I came, I saw, I conquered."* 

After the battle of Pharsalia Csesar (who had been again made 
dictator) had sient Marc Antony to superintend the government 
of Italy, and Publius ComeUus Dolabella, one of his friends, was 

* Plutarch is the authority for these words. Aulus Hirtius, one of Caesar's 
officers, who wrote a supplementary part to his " Commentaries," and is sup- 
posed to have received his accounts from the general's own mouth, says 
nothing ahout them in his description of the hattle.— See **De bello Alexan- 
drinot'* c. 72—77. 
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chosen one of the tribunes of the people. As the latter was 
deeply involved in debt he endeavoured to pass the Coelian laws 
(see p. 330) ; but was opposed by Antony, the senate, and some 
of his own colleagues. The lower orders, however, of course sided 
vrith him, and at length, during the temporary absence of Antony 
from the city, such conflicts took place between those who sup- 
ported Dolabella and those who were inimical to him, that the 
Vestals, for fear of violence being offered to the sacred treasures, 
removed them all from the temple for safety, and when Antony 
returned the senate directed him to provide for the safety of the 
state. Upon the day of voting Dolabella barricaded the Forum 
and endeavoured to pass his biU by main force, but Antony came 
down with soldiers, broke the tables on which the laws were 
written, and seizing some of the most violent of the rioters, had 
them flung from the Tarpeian rock. 

Such was the posture of afB&irs in Rome when Caesar, who had 
already arrived at Brundusium (where he was met by Cicero, 
whom he treated very kindly), hastened to the city, and at once 
proceeded to quell the disturbances that were agitating it. He 
took ^o-aptice of the proposal for the abolition of debts, but re- 
mitted a gF^at portion of the arrears of rent due from those whose 
state holdings were under the value of 2000 sesterces yearly; and 
to gratify his friends he sold them the confiscated properties of 
the Pompeians at a very cheap rate, increased the number of 
preetorships and priesthoods, and placed several of his officers in 
the senate [a. u. c. 707]. Still, however, his soldiers were not 
satisfied, and a mutiny broke out in the tenth legion, which soon 
spread throughout the army, on the ground that as yet the men 
had received none of those rewards which their general had pro- 
mised them. The malcontents mustered in Campania, and Cains 
Sallustius Crispus, the historian, was sent to pacify them. He 
was, however, unsuccessful in his attempt to do so, and was 
obliged to fly for his life ; after which the soldiers marched to 
Rome, committing acts of violence on their way, and posted 
themselves on the Campus Martins. Hereupon Caesar boldly 
went out to them, and so mastered their turbulent spirits, by the 
independence of his own, and by addressing them as his fellow 
soldiers and "Quirites,"* that they sought for pardon, which he 
granted to them, and then passed over at their head to Sicily, on 
his way to Africa, where the Pompeian party still possessed con- 
siderable power. 

It may be remembered that after the escape of Pompey his » 

* The term " QufnYw," was considered very oomplimentsry by the 
Romans, as it reminded them of their descent from Romolos, whowM wor- 
shipped as the god Quiriniiu. See ante, p. 10. 
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supporters fled in different directions, and Cato, Sextus Pompeius, 
and Metellas Scipio were now with king Juba, who promised 
them all the assistance he could give them in their operations 
against Csesar. The latter had landed at Adrumetum (a town 
about seventj-five miles south of Carthage), with 3000 of his 
troops, whilst his fleet had mistaken their destination and steered 
for Utica, but the forces waited in a position not far from Leptis, 
where an engagement took place. The Numidians, who mustered 
in great force, and were commanded by Labienus, gained a sUght 
advantage, and then Csesar, hearing that Scipio and Juba were 
advancing with large reinforcements, strengthened his position as 
much as possible, and waited for fresh troops from Sicily 
[a. u. c. 708]. Before these arrived, however, he changed his 
quarters, and having decamped at midnight, went and laid siege to 
Thapsus, whither he was soon followed by Scipio and Juba, who 
encamped about eight miles from his position. At flrst they 
attempted to out-manceuvre Csesar, and to throw succours into 
the town, but flnding that they could not eflbct their purpose, 
they determined (much against the advice of Cato) to take the 
fiela and hazard a general engagement. Scipio accordingly moved 
out of his cantonments and marched down ^to the sea-side ; then 
having intrenched a camp there he kept his men under arms in 
readiness for action, and thus awaited the approach of Csesar. 
It was not long before Csesar followed him, and no sooner had he 
formed his nine legions than a trumpeter on his right wing sud- 
denly sounded an attack, and the battle commenced even before 
the generals and the officers of division were aware that the troops 
were about to engage. The result was, that Caesar gained a com- 
plete victory, and the elephants of the Pompeians having been 
wounded and rushing back as usual upon the camp of their own 
side, a terrible scene of havoc and slaughter took place, and 
10,000 of the conquered army fell upon the field, whilst only 
fifly men, as we are told, were killed on the side of the victors 
[a. v. c. 708]. 

Csesar, having thus routed Scipio and Juba, marched straight 
to Utica, which was commanded by Cato, who tried in vain to 
persuade the inhabitants to use their utmost endeavours to resist 
the invader. The leading men, however, appeared rather inclined 
to capitulate and trust themselves to his clemency, upon which 
Cato saw that resistance would be useless, and sent notice of 
his position to Scipio and Juba. B^ this time the cavalry, which 
had escaped at Thapsus, had arrived at Utica, but instead of 
assisting the inhabitants to strengthen themselves basely began to 
plunder them. At length Cato prevailed upon them to leave the 
town, and then having closed all the gates, except the one leading 
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to the port, he conducted the Roman officers and his own personal 
friends on board ship and sent them all away in safety from the 
devoted city. Having accompHshed this he returned home, 
arranged his private affairs, and after having, as usual, bathed, 
supped, and conversed cheerfully with his friends, he retired to his 
bed-chamber. Here, as we are told, he spent part of the night 
in reading the "Phcedo" of Plato — a dialogue which discusses the 
questions of a future state and the immortality of the soul — ^and 
then retired to rest and slept soundly. Towards the morning, 
however, a heavy fall was heard in his room, and his friends upon 
entering it found that he had stabbed himself with his sword. 
His surgeon then began to bind up the wound, but Cato tore 
away the bandages and instantly fell down a corpse at his feet. 

Thus perished, in the forty-ninth year of his age, a man whose 
patriotism and integrity have justly been lauded as pure and un- 
flinching amidst all circumstances and positions. Some, indeed, 
have attempted to deny the existence of the former virtue, and 
alleged that all Cato's most seemingly patriotic acts proceeded 
wholly and solely from his personal dislike to Caesar ; it is unfair, 
however, to attribute motives to him which cannot in any way be 
proved to have really existed, and his character upon the whole 
(for his vanity and obstinacy were fatal defects in it) appears 
entitled to our respect. 

When Caesar entered Utica he spared the lives of the inhabi- 
tants, but imposed a fine of 200,000,000 sesterces, to be paid in 
six annual instalments, upon 300 Roman merchants who resided 
there, on the ground that they had supplied Varus and Scipio 
with money, and after this he set out for Zama, whither Juba had 
now gone with Petreius. The king, however, upon his arrival 
found the gates closed against him, and perceiving that he had no 
chance now left of escaping out of Caesar's hands, he ordered one 
of his slaves to kill him after he had himself engaged Petreius in 
single combat at his own request, and slain him. Scipio, who 
did not even yet despair of success, sailed for Spain, but was 
obliged to put into the port of Hippo on his voyage thither. It 
so happened that the fleet of Sitius, a Roman freebooter who had 
declared for Caesar, was lying in the harbour when Scipio arrived, 
and Sitius at once attacked his ships and sunk the greater part of 
them. Scipio seeing this stabbed himself, whilst Caesar went to 
Zama, sold king Juba's property, seized all that belonged to the 
Roman residents in the town, and having reduced the kingdom to 
the form of a province, rewarded Sitius by giving him the town 
of Cirta. Having then returned to Utica and seized and sold the 
estates of all who had held commissions in the army under Juba 
and Petreius, and firing all such towns and villages bs had assisted 
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them, he left Sallust as proconsul in Numidia and himself set sail 
for Rome. The new province was dreadfully plundered and 
oppressed by Sallust, who during the year after was prosecuted 
for extortion, but was acquitted in consequence, as it is generally 
belicTed, of Caesar's interference, who probably encouraged hiip 
in his malpractices in order that he might himself obtain a share 
of the plunder. 

At length Caesar once more returned home [a. u. c. 708], and 
upon his arrival in the city honours of every kind were heaped 
upon him by the venal and obsequious senate, who had already 
passed decrees for making him dictator for ten years, prisfectus 
tnorum or " inspector of morals " (a new office created expressly 
for him) for three, and had ordered that his chariot should be 
placed opposite to the statue of Jupiter in the capitol, where he 
also was himself to have a brazen effigy erected to himself, and 
was to be worshipped as a demigod. In his addresses to the senate 
and people he continually reminded them of the benefits he had 
conferred upon the republic, and the interest he took in its well- 
being, and hence he received the title of pater patria, or "father 
of his country;" the month which had hitherto been called Quin- 
tills was called July, in honour of its being his birth month ; and 
not only were the offices of dictator, imperator, or commander-in- 
chief of the armies, consul, tribune, and censor united in his 
person, but every magisterial post which had hitherto been elec- 
tive was now filled by his nominees and favourites. In one month 
he triumphed four several times, over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa, and the number of golden crowns, ornaments, and spoils 
of all kinds produced upon these occasions are said to have ex- 
ceeded in magnificence anything that had ever been hitherto seen 
in the city. The people were feasted in the streets by the vic- 
torious general, and to 150,000 of them he gave presents of 
money, corn, and oil, whilst public games, races, and mock- 
battles afforded amusement and excitement to all classes of the 
citizens. The soldiers who had fought under him received tracts 
of land and sums of money, varying according to their ranks; and 
Caesar having now some little leisure, employed it in effecting 
certain changes in the constitution. 

He allowed none but senators and knights to discharge judicial 
functions, and reduced by one-half the number of those citizens 
to whom corn was allowed by the state. He enacted that no 
freeman under the age of twenty, or above that of forty, and no 
senator's son, unless in the suite of a magistrate, should be absent 
from his country for more than three years at a time, and he sent 
out about 80,000 citizens as colonists to the various countries he 
had conquered. He made it incumbent upon all graziers upon 
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the ager publicus to have at least one-third of their shepherds 
freemen, granted the freedom of the city to all who practised the 
liberal professions of physic or the arts, encouraged legal mar- 
riage^, and passed various measures for the greater security of 
person and property, for the suppression of vice, and for the 
better observance of the principles of morality. Moreover, he 
abolished all political clubs and unions, except those which had 
existed from very ancient times, because he considered that the 
more modem ones were democratic and revolutionary in their 
tendencies, and would foster a spirit of opposition to his own 
views. He enacted that no prsetor should hold a province for more 
than one year, and no consul for more than two, and although 
he affected to allow the people the right of electing their own 
magistrates, still as he always notified who was or was not accept- 
able to him, and that notification was invariably acted iq>on, he 
might be regarded almost as a monarch, inasmuch as he thus 
took care to keep all the appointments to state offices entirely in 
his own hands* 

In this same year, also, it was [a. u. c. 708] that Csesar com- 
pleted his celebrated reformation of the Calendar,* for whereas 
the Koman year had hitherto been the lunar one, consistiog of 
354 days, and was made to agree with the solar one by inter- 
culating months in every second and fourth year, Csesar (who was 
assisted in his calculations by an Alexandrian philosopher named 
Sosigenes) decreed that the year should henceforward contain 
365 days, and that in every fourth year an additional day should 
be introduced after 6th of the Kalends of March (our 24th of 
February), in order to make the year correspond with the course 
of the sun.f Csesar also divided the months into the same num- 
ber of days as they at present contain, and since this reformation 
of the calendar the Roman year has been adopted by all Christian 
nations. 

Whilst Ceesar was thus occupied in Rome the pardzans of 
Pompey had made formidable movements in Spain, and early in 

* The year before this is styled the " year of confusion,'' as it oonsiated of 
445 days, and Caesar's refonnation is known as the " Julian era." After the 
death of Caesar a mistake occurred for thirty-seven years from reckoning every 
third instead of every fourth year as " bissextile,'* but when the error was 
discovered it was corrected, and since that time the years have been inva- 
riably correctly calculated. — See the " Chronology ^f Hi9tory," by Sir Hanis 
Nicolas, K. CM. G. 

t The reason why leap-year was called ** bissextile " was because the 6th of 
the Kalends of March were counted twice {bis sex) in it. On the whole sub- 
ject of the various modes of reckoning the year under the Julian and other 
calculations, the reader cannot do better than consult Sir Harris Nicolas* 
" Chronology qf History," 
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the ensuing year [a. u. c. 709] Caesar set out to oppose them. 
In twenty-seven days after he left Rome he reached Corduba 
(now Cordova)^ and found his enemies encamped near the town. 
They had already driven Trebonius, the commander of Bsetica, 
out of his province, and now mustered eleven legions, vnth 
Cnseus Pompey as commander-in-chief, whilst under him were 
the other sons of Pompey the Great, together with Labienus, 
Varus, and some few other Roman officers of distinction. After 
various movements the two armies at length came to an engage- 
ment on the plains of Munda [17th March, a. v. c. 709], and 
althpugh Pompey's army was superior to Caesar's, the latter 
succeeded with much difficulty in gaining a victory. The struggle, 
indeed, was so severe, that on the side of the Pompeians Labienus, 
Varus, and 30,000 men were killed, whilst the victors had 1000 
slain and 500 wounded, and Caesar is said at one time to have 
been about to put an end to his own life when he thought that 
the fortune of the day was turning in favour of his adversary, and 
to have declared that whereas in all other battles he had fought 
for victory, in this he had fought for his very existence. Be this 
as it may, the defeat which the Pompeians suffered was so 
decisive, that it crushed all their hopes and put an end to the 
civil war. Cnaeus Pompey fled to Carteia (now Algezira)^ where 
his fleet lay, but finding the people there in favour of Caesar, he 
was obliged to put to sea, and was pursued by Didius, Caesar's 
lieutenant at Gades, by whom he was attacked and wounded 
whilst he was on shore with his men in quest of wood and water. 
At length he was found in a cavern, where he had hid himself, 
and after he had been slain by one of his foes his head, like that 
of his father, was cut off and carried to Caesar. Sextus Pompeius 
fled to Celtiberia, Munda was speedily forced to surrender, and 
Corduba, Hispalis (now Seville), and aU the most important cities 
submitted to the conqueror, who, having collected as much money 
as he could by fining some places and plundering others, returned 
to Rome, leaving Caius Asinius Pollio as legate in Spain. 

Caesar's triumph [a. u. c. 709], although it was accompanied 
by marks of external splendour, was inwardly regretted by the 
citizens, who regarded it more as a triumph over themselves than 
over their enemies, for the conqueror was now nominated per- 
petual dictator, had tijiamen, or priest, oadLuperci, or sacred at- 
tendants appointed for his service, as if he had been a deity, 
assumed the right of constantly wearing a laurel crown, and sitting 
on a golden throne, and was in effect a king, although he was too 
shrewd to adopt the royal title and insignia. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that he was very anxious to know if the people would 
again tolerate royalty, for upon one occasion, when he was re* — 
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ing from the Alban mount, where he had been keeping the Ferics 
LatincBy some voices in the crowd saluted him as king; and, 
although, when he saw that the people were displeased at it he 
exclaimed, " I am Csesar, not king," he nevertheless very soon 
afterwards deprived two of the tribunes of their offices, because 
they had imprisoned a man for placing crowns upon his statues. 
Again, during the feast of the Lupercalia,* Marcus Antonius, 
who was his colleague in the consulate, and also one of the newly 
made *' Luperci,'' placed a diadem on his head as he sat in the 
rostra; and although, when he saw that the act was received with 
anything but acclamations on the part of the assembled multitude, 
he rejected the gift and ordered the crown to be placed on the 
statue of Jupiter, yet there is but Httle doubt that the whole 
took place with his own concurrence, if not at his positive sugges- 
tion, and he would only too willingly have accepted the royal 
title and dignities if the people had not shown a decided de- 
-termination against his doing so. 

But amidst these schemes of private ambition Ceesar still kept 
in view the good of his country in all matters which did not 
miUtate against his own designs, and he had matured manj 
magnificent plans, not only for her external dominion and glory, 
but also for her internal improvement and civilisation. Moreover, 
his policy with regard to the vanquished Pompeians was not both 
liberal and wise, for he did not pursue the usual course of pro- 
scription and murder towards them, but granted them a general 
amnesty, and restored some of them to their former estates and 
dignities. His changes in the constitution also tended to the 
benefit of the citizens, for inasmuch as the public business was 
increasing to an enormous extent, he created additional praetors 
and quaestors to attend to it; and as the senatorial ranks had be- 
come much thinned, in consequence of the civil war, he raised 
several of his friends to the patrician rank until the senate con- 
sisted of 900 members. 

Notwithstanding all the services, however, which Caesar had 
rendered to the citizens, there was a large class amongst them who 
were his bitter enemies, some from personal, others from political 
motives, and others again who, although they were opposed 
neither to his person nor his political measures, were still incensed 
and disgusted with him because he sought to make himself king. 
Accordingly it was not long before a plot was regularly formed to 
assassinate him, and the chief of the conspirators (who were sixty 

* This was a festival held on 15th February in honour of Faunas, a deity 
worshipped by shepherds and sometimes identified with the Arcadian Pan. 
See Ovid's Fastiy ii. 267—452 ; and SmiWa Diet, of Antiquities, sub. voc. 
" Luperci" and " Lupercalia." 
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in number) were Marcus Junius Brutus and Caius Cassius. Both 
of these were Pompeians, but the former had been distinguished 
by the favourable notice, and even the friendship of Caesar ; for 
when after the battle of Pharsalia he sent in his submission to 
the conqueror, the latter not only pardoned him but received 
him .joyfully, made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and after- 
wards one of the city praetors. He was, however, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Cato, and resembled him in his love for the 
ancient institutions of his country, and his stern adherence to the 
principles of pure republicanism! Hence he was actuated not 
from any personal dishke to Caesar — ^to whom, on the contrary, as 
he was a scholar and a man of amiable disposition, there is every 
reason to beUeve he was much attached — but solely because he 
believed that anything even approaching monarchical government 
would be fatal to the liberties of Rome ; and he therefore pre- 
ferred to forego those feeUngs "^hich he entertained for Csesar as 
a ^end and be his murderer rather than allow him to overthrow 
the constitutional government of the country. Cassius, on the 
other hand, acted from motives of anger, for he was deeply 
offended because Caesar would not make him one of the city 
praetors, and for this he determined to have his revenge. 

Accordingly the Ides (18th) of March were fixed, upon for the 
assassination of Caesar, and upon that day, although he had been 
warned by his friends, and the augurs that some fatal evil was 
awaiting him, he persisted in going to the senate-house. In vain 
did bis wife endeavour to dissuade him from his purpose by a 
narrative of the dreadful dreams she had seen, and of the gloomy 
forebodings which she felt ; in vain did the Greek philosopher, 
Artemidorus, put into his hand a paper containing the names of 
the conspirators and warning him of their intention ! Caesar 
would not be deterred, saying that he would rather die by 
treachery than live in fear of it, and as for his death, that the 
state would be a greater loser than he himself by the event. 

Accordingly, when he had entered the senate-house and taken 
his seat he was soon surrounded by the conspirators, each of 
whom had concealed a dagger beneath his toffa, and TuUius 
Cimber, who was one of the number, began to plead earnestly in 
favour of his brother, who was in exile for political offences. At 
length he stepped forward to present his petition, and as he did 
so P. Servilius Casca seized hold of Caesar by his robe and struck 
him with his dagger just below the neck. At this Caesar started 
up and wounded Casca with his writing- style ; but although he 
defended himself bravely, another and another of the conspirators 
smote him, and seeing that there was now no chance of escape, he 
thought only of dying with dignity. Accordingly he rushed, 
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wounded as he was, to Pompey's statue, and when Brutiis stnick 
him he exclaimed Et tu. Brute! **(what tkou, Brutut),'* as 
though reproving him for his ingratitude, and then Vrapping his 
toffa round his face he fell dead at the hase of the statue, pierced 
in three-and-twentj different parts of his hody [b. c. 44, a. u. c. 
710]. 

Thus fell in the fifty-sixth year of his age the most celebrated 
individual perhaps that the world ever saw. His Uterary and 
military talents were such as have been rarely equalled, and never 
surpassed. Had he been free from personal vanity * and ambi- 
tion his character would have been one of the most perfect in 
history ; but the latter failing has completely tarnished the glory 
of his name, since in every case he acted nrom motives of self- 
interest, without any reference to the real good of his country; 
and although he upheld the laws when it suited his purpose to ao 
....^, he hesitated not for a moment to set them at nought when 
tkev at all interfered with him in the accomplishment of his own 
designs. 

There can be little doubt but that Csesar^s death was, according 
to the old Valerian law,f a justifiable act, inasmuch as it was Tery 
evident that he wished and ultimately intended to make himself 
king, and Cic^ero was amongst those who declared that his murder 
was a constitutional act. Be this as it may the utmost excitement 
prevailed throughout the city when the event was known, and 
the senate and the conspirators were in much alarm, as they did 
not feel sure whether the populace and the army would applaud 
or condemn the deed. It very soon, however, became apparent 
that the popular feeling was in favour of Ceesar (whose dead body 
had been conveyed home by three of his slaves), but M. Antony 
(who was consul), Lepidus, and several of his friends, thought it 
prudent to conce^ themselves, in fear lest the conspirators should 
also harbour desiigns against them. The next two days pasifed in 
violent discussions, and Brutus, Cassius, and several of the con- 
spirators harangued the people in the Forum in order to justify 
their acts ; but when L. Cornelius Cinna began to inveigh bitterly 
against Csesar as having been a tyrant and an enemy to the re- 
public, the people raised such a shout of disapprobation and showed 
such unmistakeable symptoms of anger, that the conspirators 
deemed it prudent to retire. On the third day M. Antony pro* 
posed an accommodation, and on the motion of Cicero an amnesty 

* Cassar^s personal vanity is recorded to have been so great that, as Saetonius 
assares us, he valued the privilege of wearing the laurel crown more than any 
of the other honours that were decreed to him, merely because it concealed 
his baldness. 

t For the provisions of this law, see antet pp. 32, 33. 
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was agreed to. The conspirators came down from the capitol^ 
and Cassius that eyening supped with Antony, and Brutus with 
Lepidus. iSfatters having been thus amicably settled a decree 
was passed, although not without much opposition, for legalising 
all Caesar's acts except such as were to take effect after the Ides 
of March, and another for solemnising his funeral at the public 
expense. At the same time Cicero's son-in-law, Pubhus Com. 
Dolabella (whom Caesar had already nominated to the consulate), 
entered upon office, and Lepidus took the high-priesthood, which 
Caesar had held at the time of his death. On the day iifter these 
arrai^ements were ccw^pleted the thanks of the senate were voted 
to M. Antony, for his prudent and politic behaviour during so 
critical a period; the principal conspirators, to whom various 
provinces had been assigned in order tnat by their absence from 
the city tranquillity might be restored, departed to their respec- 
tive seats of governments, aud a public security began once more 
to be felt thioaghout the city. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FROM THE CONSULATE OF M. ANTONY AND P. COR. DOLA- 
BELLA TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Ambitious views and proceedings of M. Antony— Caesar's will and funeral — 
His adoption of Octavius—Outbreak of the citizens against his murderers 
— Their flight — Measures of Antony — Return of Octavius from Apollonia 
— Quarrel between Octavius and Antony — Octavius* assumption of the 
name of Caesar — His plans to supplant Antony — Flight of Brutus and Cas- 
sius — Preparations for war against Caesar made by Antony — ^Return of M. 
T. Cicero to Rome — Hostilities between Caesar and Antony in Cisalpine 
Gaul — Rejection by the latter of terms offered by the senate — Pansa and 
Hirtius sent against him — Their rescue of Decimus Brutus and deaths — 
Popularity of Caesar with the army — Escape of Antony to Gaul — Ketum 
and ** ovation" of Caesar — Murder of D. Brutus — ^Adherence of Lepidus and 
Plancus to Antony — Consulate of Caesar and Q. Pedius — ^Their measures 
against the republicans — Outlawry of Sex. Pompeius — Interview of Caesar 
with Antony and Lepidus — The second Triumvirate — ^Their '* proscription'* 
— Murder, and character of M. T. Cicero — ^Flight of the proscribed to Bra- 
tus and Cassius — Operations in Macedonia — Action near Amphipolis — Sui- 
dde of Titinius and Cassius — Overthrow of Brutus at Philippi — His suicide 
-^Flight and surrender of the republicans — ^Measures of the Triumvirs — 
Behaviour of Antony in Greece and Asia — Arrival of Cleopatra at Tarsus — 
Her meeting with and power over Antony — Proceedings of Caesar at Rome 
— Distress caused by his distribution of lands — Intrigues of Antony's 
friends — Operations of Sex. Pompey and Domitius — Dangerous position of 
affairs at Rome — Irruption of the Parthians into Syria — Return of Antony . 
homewards — Hostilities between his party and Caesar — ^Defeat of L. Anto- 
nius at Perusia — Its consequences — ^Arrival of M. Antony at Brundusium — 
Reconciliation between him and Caesar — ^Terms made with Sex. Pompey — 
Reduction of the Parthians by Ventidius — Plots of Caesar against Sex. Pom- 
pey — His operations against him — Departure of Antony for the east — 
Caesar's attacks upon Siqily — Operations in the island — Defeat and flight ctf 
Sex. Pompey — Submission of Sicily — Intrigues of Caesar against Lepidus — 
Their success — Lepidus made Poni^es Afa«tmti«— Policy of Caesar — ^Re- 
verses of Antony against the Parthians — His sojourn with Cleopatra — His 
triumph over the Parthians — Anger at Rome caused by his proceedings — 
Declaration of war against Cleopatra — Operations in Epirus — Battle of 
Actium — Flight of Antony and Cleopatra — Submission of their armies — 
Theur attempts at reconciliation with Caesar — Caesar in Egypt — Final efforts 
of Antony — Report of Cleopatra's death — Antony's grief and suicide — His 
character — Interview of Caesar with Cleopatra — Her suicide and character 
— Reduction of Egypt to a Roman province— Return of Caesar to Rome — 
Honours conferred upon him — End of the republic— E^^U^ the Roman 
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dominions — The title of Au^^stus given to Caesar — Shutting of the temple 
of Janus — Reduction of the Cantabrians and Asturians — Restoration of the 
standards taken by the Parthians — Reduction of rcYolt among the Gauls — 
Expedition of Drusus against the Germans — His death — Birth of Jesus 
Christ — Decline of Roman greatness — Conclusion. 

It soon became evident that M. Antony, who was consul with 
Dolabella at the time of Caesar's death, intended to arrogate to 
himself the chief power in the state. He had already possessed 
himself of Caesar's papers and distributed the provinces according 
to his own wishes, giving Syria to his colleague, Macedonia to his 
brother Caius, and taking Cisalpine Gaul for himself. After this 
Caesar's will was opened, and it was found that he had adopted 
and made his principal heir Caius Octavius, his sister's grandson, 
and beoueathed to the citizens 300 sesterces each, and to the 
public, his gardens near the Tiber. His funeral then took place, 
and his body was placed on an ivory bed in a small temple 
opposite the Rostra, together with the garment which he wore 
when he was stabbed. Antony then ascended the Rostra, and 
after he had harangued the people, the magistrates and those who 
had served under Csesar took up the bier, and were about to pro- 
ceed with the body to the Campus Martins, where, after much 
discussion, it had been arranged that it should be buried. No 
sooner, however, was the procession about to form than two 
soldiers stepped forward with torches and set fire to the bier. 
This was the signal for a general uproar ; the populace attempted 
to fire the houses of several of the conspirators, the tribune Caius 
Helvius Cinna, who was a friend of Caesar's, was slain by the 
infuriated mob in mistake for his namesake the praetor, and mat- 
ters wore so serious an aspect that Brutus and Cassius, together 
with their accomplices, at once retired from the city. 

Antony now began to show himself somewhat more in his real 
light, and although he spoke highly of Brutus and Cassius, he 
nevertheless procured a decree, giving them leave of absence from 
Rome (although they were both praetors) under the pretence that 
this would allay the popular ferment ; but in reality, because he 
did not wish them to interfere with his plans. He then passed a 
measure, abolishing at once and for ever the title of dictator, and 
put to death the ringleader of a mob that had sacrificed at a 
pillar and altar which had been erected upon the spot where 
Caesar's body had been burned.* Moreover, in order to gain the 
support of the army in any designs which he might have in view, 
he made a tour to the various colonies and garrison towns tbrough- 

* This pillar and altar were afterwards destroyed by Dolabella, and he 
executed several of the mob who had taken a prominent F'^^^^A^^p'" 
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out Italy, and in September he returned to Borne with the fall 
intention of making himself Caesar's suoceasor, and assuming to 
himself the chief, if not the absolute control of the government. 
As he had in his hands Caesar's papers, every act which he pro- 
posed was stated by him to be in exact accordance with the ex- 
pressed will of the late dictator, and although his assertions were 
utterly false in this respect, the people placed implicit confidence 
in them, and he was allowed to do almost as he uked. Accord- 
ingly he surrounded himself with a body guard, recalled several 
exiles, and restored to their dignities many opponents of Caesar 
on their paying to him large sums of money ; and by this method 
he amassed immense wealth. Moreover, he persuaded Caesar's 
wife, Calpumia, to make over to him all the ready money which 
her late nusband had left, and seized upon the public treasure 
which he found in the temple of Ops. By these means he freed 
himself from all his pecuniary embarrassments, bribed Dolabella 
to aid him in his undertakings, and gained over a great number 
of the common soldiers by the money he distributed amongst 
them and the promises of benefits which he assured them that he 
would confer upon them whenever it should be in his power to do 
so. In addition to these means, by which he took pains to conci- 
hate all parties alike, when he heard that Sex. Pompey was again in 
arms he had a decree passed for restoring to him all the dignities 
and estates ; and thus, although he had originally started by pro- 
fessing himself a friend to Caesar, Antony now lent himself to 
countenance the leader of that party which had ever been most 
bitterly opposed to him. 

Whilst these transactions were taking place at Rome Octaviua, 
who was at this time only nineteen years of age, was studying at 
Apollonia (now Polini), an lUyrican town, celebrated for its 
schools of philosophy and literature, and frequently resorted to by 
the young Roman nobility. He no sooner heard of Caesar's 
death and Antony's proceedings than he determined upon going 
to Rome to claim his great-uncle's estates, although his mother, 
Atia, and several of his friends tried their utmost to prevent bis 
doing so in consequence of the violence which they thought 
Antony would ofier to him. Upon his arrival in the city he was 
waited upon by numbers of Caesar's friends, and on the day fol- 
lowing demanded possession of his great-uncle's effects, which 
however, Antony refused to give up to him, on the plea that he 
was as yet too young to be entrusted with the management of so 
much property. Moreover, when Octavius put himself into 
nomination for the tribunate, which had become vacant by the 
death of Helvius Cinna, Antony opposed him vehemently, and 
thus showed that he meant to take every possible step' to secure 
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himself in bis own position by tbe excluding from any state office 
one wbom he regarded as so formidable an obstacle to bis own 
self-advancement . 

By this time Octavius, who had bad bis adoption regularly 
registered, as tbe heir and adoptee of Julius Caesar, assumed^ 
according to tbe custom upon such occasions, tbe name of bis 
benefactor; so that henceforth he was known as Caius Julias 
Csesar Octavianus. 

No sooner then Imd O. Caesar perceived the ambitious designs 
of Antony than be appHed himself strenuously to tbe work of 
thwarting them, and for this purpose ho courted tbe favour of the 
people by promising tbem even more money than bad been left 
them under JuHus Caesar's will, and by treating tbem to shows, 
feasts, and games of such magnificence that be was obUged to 
part with his interest in bis late great-uncle's estates in order to 
pay for these expensive entertainments. In these plans be was 
quite successful, for Brutus and Cassius soon left Italy, thinking 
that their cause was now hopeless, whilst Antony, after vain 
attempts to gain over the veterans and the republican party, went 
to Brundusium, whither he bad summoned four legions from 
Macedonia, and began to prepare for war. Caesar, however, also 
sent to Brundusium, and his agents were so successful in tamper- 
ing with tbe soldiers, that only one legion followed Antony to 
Bome,.wbilst tbe other three kept along the coast without de* 
daring openly for either side. 

When Antony arrived in tbe city he pubHshed edicts against 
Cicero and Caesar, and would doubtless have proceeded to acts of 
violence bad be not beard that tbe three legions had now de- 
termined to unite against him, and found tbat bis rival was also 
supported by tbe senate and the main body of tbe people. Under 
tbe circumstances nothing^ remained for him but to quit Borne 
with such of bis troops as still remained faithful to him, and be 
went to Cisalpine Gaul, which, although it was tbe province of 
Becimus Brutus, he had persuaded the people to make it over to 
himself. 

No sooner had Cicero learned tbat Antony bad left the city, 
and tbat Caesar had shown no unfriendly spirit to those who bad 
murdered bis great-unde (for be bad not opposed tbe election 
of Casca to the tribunate), than he retiuned to Rome, and at- 
tacked Antony in tbat series of fourteen brilliant and bitter ora- 
tions which were called the " Pbihppics," from their resemblance 
to those of the Greek orator Demosthenes, which were known by 
the same name.* As tbe year was now nearly ended, vigorous 

* These speeches were delivered at Athens b.c. 341. For the circum- 
stances connected with them see ** Hhtory of Greeee/* pp. 145 — 156. 
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preparations were made on both sides for the war. Antony be- 
sieged D. Bratns in Mutina (now Modena) ; and Caesar, who was 
now proprsetor, marched after him in order to watch his move- 
ments. 

The consuls of the ensuing year [a. u. c. 711] were Aulas 
Hirtius and Cains Yibius Pansa, and although the former took 
the field against Antony, the senate would not commence war 
without first trying the effect of negotiations. Accordingly Sex. 
Sulpicius, Lucius riso, and Lucius Philippus were sent to treat 
with him, but they returned with tidings that Antony would listen 
to no terms unless the senate would ratify all his official acts, 
give rewards and lands to those who had supported him, and 
decree to him the province of Transalpine Gaul, together with six 
legions, for the term of Ave years. This offer was of course re- 
jected, Antony was pronounced an enemy to the state, war was 
regularly declared against him, and Pansa was forthwith de- 
spatched to join Hirtius near Mutina, so as to reheve Brutus, who 
was now closely pressed there. 

The month of April had now commenced, and on the eighteenth 
day of it, Pansa was about to enter his colleague* s camp, but was 
suddenly attacked by Antony's troops, whom their leader had 
purposely kept out of sight. The result of the engagement was 
that Pansa was routed, and fled to his camp, which Antony vainly 
attempted to storm ; but the latter, on his return, was overcome by 
Hirius (who had by this time been joined by Caesar), and was forced 
to retire with considerable loss. In about four days after this, 
another action took place close under the town, from which Brutus 
made a sally whilst the battle was at its heieht. The consequence 
was that Antony was defeated, and fled witn his cavalry towards 
the Alps ; but the victory cost the Romans very dear, for Hirtius 
was killed durine the assault upon the enemy's camp, whilst 
Pansa, who had been mortally wounded in the first engagement, 
died a few days afterwards at Bononia (now Bologna), 

Upon the decease of the consuls the troops placed themselves 
under the direction of Caesar, although he was not actually com- 
mander-in-chief, because the senate would not nominate him to 
the office, as he was suspected of having connived at the deaths 
of both Hirtius and Pansa, in order that he might himself suc- 
ceed to their command. Be this as it may, the death of the two 
consuls happened most opportunely for Antony, for the veterans 
refused to follow Brutus in pursuit of him ; and Caesar, although 
the troops would have done any thing he wished, allowed his 
rival to effect his retreat over the Alps, because he would t^t go 
too far away from the city, for fear of losing his political inflii^ce 
there. Thus Antony was enabled to get safely into Gaul, wheK 
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he was joined by Ventidius at the head of three legions, and the 
blow he had received was considered of such importance at Rome, 
that all kinds of honours and praises were bestowed upon the 
general and officers who had been employed against him, and an 
ovation was decreed to Caesar. 

At this time Lepidus and Lucius Munatius Plancus (the consul 
elect) were in Gaul, each in command of an army, and the former 
at once joined Antony ; whilst the latter, who at first had sup- 
ported D. Brutus, ultimately adopted the same course, and un- 
dertook to deliver up his fellow-leader, who, however, endeavoured 
to escape into Macedonia. He was, however, betrayed and put 
to death by some soldiers whom Antony had sent after him, and 
Lepidus and Plancus, as they now openly aided and abetted the 
cause of Antony, were declared pubUc enemies. 

Although, however, the parties of Antony and Ceesar were so 
exasperated one against the other, their leaders already began to 
show a wish for a reconciliation; and accordingly Caesar, who 
now began to consider how he could best accomplish his object, 
determined to stand for the consulate. His election was most 
vehemently opposed, and Cicero, amongst others, was adverse to 
it. Caesar was, however, so strongly supported by the army, 
that the senate and people were intimidated, and he thus not only 
secured his own return, but that of his nephew Quintus Pedius 



No sooner had the new consuls entered office than they showed 
their determination to quell republicanism by the severest ijiea- 
sures, and a law was passed for bringing to trial all who could in 
any way be identified with the cause of J. Caesar's murderers ; 
and those who were known to have been concerned in the plot 
against him were outlawed. Sextus Pompeius, although he had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair, being included in the sen-. 
tence, because Caesar, who was determined to put out of the way 
any one who was likely to interfere with his ambitious projects, 
evidently regarded him as a dangerous rival. Having thus for 
the present crushed the hopes of his opponents, Caesar distributed 
the moneys bequeathed by his great-uncle to the citizens, and then 
went to a small island about two miles from Bononia, where it 
had been already arranged that Antony and Lepidus should meet 
him. The residt of the interview there was, that a reconciliation 
took place, and it was agreed that the three should form them- 
selves into a Triumvirate, and administer the government with 
joint and equal authority for five years. It was, moreover, ar- 
ranged between them, that they were to appoint all magistrates 
and state officers; that the provinces of Africa, Sicily, and the 
islands were to be given to Caesar, Spain and Gallia Narboiieusis 
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(the latter being that tract of coanUy which extends from the 
Pyrenees to the Lake of Geneva) to Lepidus, and the two <^her 
Gauls to Antony^ Finally, Lepidus with three legions was to 
have charge of the city, whilst his two colleagues^ with twenty 
legionsy were to conduct operations against Brutus and Cassius ; 
and when the war should be over eighteen municipal and ciolonial 
towns were to be taken from the inhabitants, and distributed, with 
the lands that surrounded them and the property that was in 
them, amongst the soldiers. 

Having thus assumed to themselves the entire management of 
affairs, t£e triumvirs proceeded, after the example of Sulla, to 
" proscribe " all those whom they regarded either as their public 
or private enemies, or whose wealth excited either their fear or their 
cupidity. Cicero, although this was against the wish of Caesar, 
was included in the list by Antony ; Lepidus inserted in it the 
name of his brother Paulus ; Antony, that of his uncle Lucius 
Caesar, and 2000 knights and 300 senators are said to have been 
mentioned in it. Ccesar, as consul, now read the acts proposed 
by the triumvirs to the soldiers (taking care, however, not to 
mention the proscription), and so great was their ardour for the 
firm continuance of the new government that they insisted upon 
Caesar's marrying Clodia, the daughter of Antony's wife Fulvia, 
by Clodius, who had been her first husband. 

The triumvirs, seeing that they were so well supported by the 
army, determined upon making the troops instruments of carrying 
out their intended cruelties, and accordingly they sent some of 
them to commence the work of slaughter at once upon seventeen 
individuals whom they selected from the proscription list as being 
most inimical to them. The soldiers soon put to death four of 
their victims, and on the 5th of the Ides (27th) of November, the 
day on which the triumvirs were regularly installed in their office, 
they threw aside all concealment, posted up the list in the forum, 
and a series of murders, confiscations, and cruelties followed, pre- 
cisely similar to those which had disgraced the dictatorship of 
Sulla.* 

Whilst these transactions were taking place in the city Cicero, 
who had no idea that his name would appear in the fatal list, was 
in retirement at his Tusculan villa, and upon the intelligence 
reaching him that he was one of the condemned, he immediately 
fled with his brother Quintus and his nephew to Astura, another 
country seat which he had on the coast near Antium, with the 
intention of escaping by sea. At this time Quintus and his eaa 
went to Borne in disguise, in order to procure money sufficient for 
their flight, but they were soon discovered there and put to death, 
* Cf. ante, p. 278. 
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whilst Tullius sailed to and landed at Circeii. Whilst here he 
contemplated joining either Brutus and Cassius in Asia, or Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily ; but at length he decided upon going to his 
villa at Caieta, sayings that "if he must die he would at least die 
in the country which he had rescued from destruction," but in 
reality, as there is some reason to believe, because he thought 
that even now the influence of Caesar would prove sufficiently 
powerful to save his life. In this, however, he was disappointed^ 
for the soldiers who had been sent to kill him soon arrived, and 
finding that his slaves were conveying him in a litter towards the 
sea, they hastened after him in order to prevent his escape. When 
they overtook him his attendants prepared to fight in his defence, 
but their master, perceiving that resistance was now in vain, 
stretched his neck out of his Utter and bade the soldiers execute 
their orders. They accordingly struck off his head and hfmds, 
and PopiUus Laenas, the tribune in command of the party 
(although he had been formerly defended in a capital trial by 
Cicero), conveyed them to Rome, and brought them to Antony as 
he was sitting in the Forum. The triumvir was so overjoyed at 
the sight that he decreed to Laenas a crown and a sum of money, 
and the mutilated head and hands of the man whose prudence and 
energy had warded off from the republic one of the most perilous 
blows that had ever been aimed at her were now exposed to 
public gase by being fixed upon the Rostrfi^ in which he so often 
and so eloquently pleaded. 

Thus died M. T. Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, a 
man who has left behind him a name which will never be for- 
gotten. His private Ufe was virtuous, his disposition amiable, his 
eloquence such as has never been surpassed, and his various 
writings are models of purity and eloquence of style, abounding 
as they do with erudition and philosophical research, and bearing 
in every respect marks of the master mind by which they were 
composed. His political character has afforded scope for much 
discussion, since some authors assert that he was undecided, 
cowardly, and fond of truckling to great people, whilst others 
attribute any conduct of his which might seem to savour of these 
faults to his own honesty of feeling, which prompted him to keep 
aloof from any party winch at any particular time might adopt a 
line of policy not in accordance with his own views. Be this as 
it may, there is certainly no reason to doubt but that Cicero, 
although he might have been by nature timid and vacillating, was 
anything but a true patriot. His greatest blemish appears to 
have been that excessive vanity which led him to interpret terms 
of adulation as expressions of sincere friendship, and the flattery 
that was bestowed upon him led him to listen too eagerly to t^^^^ 
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who used it, and betrayed him into inconsistencies which gave 
occasion to all the censures that have been passed upon his hfe 
and character. 

When the triumvirs had succeeded in getting rid of all those 
who were most obnoxious to them, they declared all further per- 
secution at an end, Caesar alone excepted ; for he now seemed 
determined upon securing for himself absolute dominion, and 
gave out that he still reserved to himself the power of proscribing 
all those who should attempt to oppose him. 

Meantime numbers of the proscribed had fled to Brutus and 
Cassius, who had collected a large army in Asia, and were now in 
the Chersonese, where they were met by eight legions, com- 
manded by Decidius Saxa and Norbanus, who had been sent by 
the triumvirs to prevent their further progress. Whilst here 
Brutus is said to have beheld a spectre one night as he was 
reading in his tent, which said to him, " I am thme evil genius, 
we shall meet at Philippi,'' and then immediately vanished. This 
was in all probability the effect of an over-exdted mind, and did 
not deter Brutus from proceeding towards Macedonia. He and his 
companions succeeded in accomplishing a circuitous route through 
the mountains — ^as the forces of the triumvirs had already occupied 
the passes — and encamped with an army, which amounted to about 
100,000 strong, on the heights above Philippi. Meantime the 
triumvirs had been using all the means in their power to strengthen 
themselves with men and money, and Lepidus and Plancus having 
been appointed consuls for the ensuing year, Caesar and Antony 
passed over to Greece, and in a few days occupied a position 
about a mile distant from that of the enemy, and not far from the 
town of Amphipolis. The army of the triumvirs, although not 
so numerous as those of the repubHcans, was better officered and 
disciplined, and in a battle which ensued Antony — who had the 
sole command in consequence of Caesar's remaining in his tent 
from indisposition — routed the forces of Cassius, which were op- 
posed to him, and took his camp; whilst, on the other hand, 
Caesar's division was defeated and its camp taken by the troops 
under the command of Brutus. Cassius vainly endeavoured to 
rally his men, and having retired to an eminence to which part of 
Brutus' s division was now advancing, he sent Titinius to ascertain 
who they were, as his own sight was imperfect. When he saw 
Titinius received into the ranks he became convinced that he had 
been taken prisoner, and that the soldiers belonged to the triumvirs. 
Crying out, therefore, that he had been the cause of his friend's 
capture, he retired into a hut, where one of his freedmen, at his 
own command, struck off his head with his sword. Titinius 
killed himself when he heard of what had hajipened ; and Brutus, 
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when he arrived, having uttered an oration (in which' he called 
him " The last of the Romans ") over the corpse of Cassius, sent 
it to he huried at Thasos, lest the sight of it should discourage 
his troops. 

In the encounter which had just taken place the republicans 
lost about 8000 men, and the triumvirs nearly double that 
number, and yet neither side could claim a victory, inasmuch as 
both during and after the battle such clouds of dust arose as pre- 
vented either army from ascertaining the exact state in which 
their opponents were. Accordingly Antony, whose troops were 
now beginning to be short of supplies, was anxious for another 
battle; but Brutus declined it, because he was well furnished 
with stores, and as his fleet had also lately defeated that of the 
triumvirs (although of this latter fact he was ignorant), there is 
every reason to believe that if he had been allowed to have fol- 
lowed his own plans he would ultimately have proved victorious. 
At length, however, his men grew so imj)atient and even riotous, 
that he was forced to lead them into action, and the consequence 
was that the fate of the republicans was for ever decided by a 
tremendous defeat which they sustained under the walls of 
Philippi, a town situated a little to the east of Amphipolis 
[b. c. 42, A. u. c. 712]. Brutus fled from the field with a few 
companions, and spent the night in sad contemplation and bit- 
terness of soul in a cavern,* and when morning arrived he re- 
tired with one of his friends, named Strato, to a little distance, 
and having persuaded Strato to hold his sword in an upright 
position, he fell upon it with averted eyes and died.f Upon 
hearing of this melancholy event Antony hastened at once to the 
spot where the corpse lay, and having had it enveloped in a purple 
robe, sent it to Servilia, the mother of his thus ill-fated and 
lamented adversary. 

Finding their hopes thus completely crushed, many of those 
who had been concerned in the death of Csesar committed suicide, 
others escaped to Thasos, whilst Messala and Bibulus, the two 
principal surviving republicans, together with about 14,000 of 
their troops who had escaped out of the hands of the triumvirs, 
sent to them, offering an immediate and imconditional surrender. 

* Whilst there he is said to have repeated the words of Euripides (Medea, 
1. 333), 

Zfi fi^ \d0oi ff€ rSavV 5s airios KaKx&y. 
** Forget not, Zeus, the author of these woes.'' 
t It was from the field of Philippi, after this battle, that the poet Horace 
fled, leaving his shield behind him. He was in Athens studying when Brutus 
v^ent there to r^use soldiers, and although quite unfitted for the profession of 
arms, followed him with all the ardour of youth into Asia. He himself alludes 
to the circumstance of his flight in Od. II. 7, 9, and Epist. II. 2, 49. 
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This having been accepted, the victors put to death or banished 
those whom they deemed most obnoxious to them, and then 
parcelled ovt the whole Roman dominion amongst themselves ac- 
cording to the following plan : — Antony received as his share all 
the eastern provinces, Ceesar all the western, except Africa, which 
was given to Lepidus, whilst Italy was to belong equally to each, 
as being the common country of them all. 

No sooner were these arrangements completed than Antony set 
out to those dominions which he had appropriated in order to 
collect money there ; and on his way through Greece he remained 
for some time at Athens, where he attended the schools of the 
philosophers, had himself initiated into the "mysteries," and 
ingratiated himself much with the people, from the mildness and 
liberality which he displayed. Upon his departure he left Lucius 
Censorinus as commandant of Greece, and then passed over to 
Asia at the head of eight legions of infantry, and 10,000 horse- 
soldiers. Whilst here he behaved in the most despotic way, dis- 
posing of life and property just as he thought fit; and so awed 
were the native princes and people by the Roman name, that not 
only did they refrain from any opposition to his vnll, but even in 
some cases came voluntarily to him, and placed all that they pos- 
sessed in his hands. After collecting the sum of 200,000 tiedents 
he passed on to Ephesus, where he behaved with great leniency 
to the friends of Brutus and Cassius, and in his progress onward 
attached to himself the people who were unfavourable to his 
cause, by the personal kindness and attention which he showed to 
them. At length he arrived at Tarsus, whither he had sum- 
moned Cleopatra (who had murdered her brother, and was now 
sovereign of Egypt) to meet him, in order, as he pretended, that 
she might justify herself for not having displayed more energy in 
exterminating the repubhcans who had sought refuge in her 
dominions. The true cause, however, of his sending for her was, 
in all probability, the report he had heard of her beauty, and the 
queen, nothing distrusting the potency of her charms, soon set 
forth upon her voyage [a. u. c. 713]. In order to dazzle and 
captivate Antony she sailed up the Cydnus in a galley, the poop 
of which was glittering with gilt, and the sails dyed with purple. 
The queen herself, arrayed as Venus, reclined under a silken canopy, 
surrounded by her female attendants, attired as Nereids and Graces, 
whilst a cloud of incense arose from the deck of the vessel, and 
the oars kept time to the softest measures of flutes and lyres. 
The people poured forth from the citjr to behold the spectacle, 
and Antony, who was left sitting alone m the public meetmg-hall, 
sent to invite the aneen to a banquet. Cleopatra, however, re- 
fused to attend, ana returned a message to the Roman, saying 
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that gallantry demanded that he should go and sup with her. 
He accordingly went, and the entertainment was so magnificent, 
and the queen herself in every way so seductive, that Antony was 
completely vanquished by her charms, and gave himself up wholly 
to her influence. 

Meanwhile Caesar, who was at Rome, proceeded to put into 
practice the plan he had devised for rewarding his soldiers, and 
they demanded that he should give up to them the lands which 
he had promised them in and about those towns which he had 
fixed upon for this purpose at the commencement of the war. 
The inhabitants of the designated tracts were of course in the 
greatest despair when they found that their property was thus to 
be taken from them, and represented the unfairness of a measure 
which had not imposed a similar penalty upon every town in 
Italy, and even protested against Caesar's depriving anyone of his 
means of subsistence without giving him a full equivalent in 
money. Notwithstanding all the complaints of the unfortunate 
people (who went to Rome in numbers with their families, and in 
their distress filled the streets, temples, and every place of public 
resort with their lamentations), their lands were confiscated, and 
were distributed amongst the soldiery.* 

From this time the army may be regarded as paramount in 
Rome, for Ceesar, who well knew that his chief power lay with 
the soldiers, hesitated at nothing which might conciliate them, 
and they in their turn were not slow to perceive that Caesar re- 
lied upon them for protection against the people, and they conse- 
quently not only demanded from him what he had promised, but 
even in some cases ofiTered him public insults if he refused them 
anything they asked. 

In consequence of perceiving that the soldiers were not even 
yet completely satisfied, Antony's friends endeavoured to bring 
about the ruin of Caesar, and it was given out that the former was 
willing to lay down his office as triumvir, provided Caesar would 
do the same. Antony's wife Fulvia and his brother Lucius 
appear to have been the first originators of this report, and they 
not only promised the former holders of the confiscated lands to 
aid them in regaining their possessions, but said that the money 
collected by Antony in Asia was quite sufficient for paying the 
soldiers all that had been promised them. Caesar, however, whose 
main object was to conciliate the army, declared that he would 
never disavow either his acts or agreements, and persisted in the 
soldiers keeping the lands that had been a]l(^ted to them, and 

* Yirgil Ttten to the miseries eansed by the expulsion of the people from 
their estates. See Edogae I. 3, et seq. 
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even made them additional grants, upon which Lucius and Fulvia 
retired to Praeneste, as though their lives were in danger, and 
sent messengers to inform M. Antony of what they had done. 

Whilst the army was thus intent upon acquiring plunder from 
the state, instead of striving to extend its wealth and dominion 
hy their valour and patriotism, and whilst those who were at the 
head of affairs were wholly occupied by their own pursuits of 
ambition or pleasure, Sextus Pompeius and Cnseus Domitius had 
collected large fleets and were cutting off the supplies of foreign 
com which were going to Italy, where the inhabitants of the country, 
seeing that the products of their toil were either given to or seized 
by tiie nefarious soldiery, had ceased to till the land, so that it was 
everywhere thrown out of cultivation. In addition to the dangers 
which now threatened the republic at home on account of the 
conduct of Csesar, and the certainty of its producing a rupture 
between him and Antony, and consequently another civil war, an 
attack from the Parthians upon the eastern portion of the empire 
was also imminent, and Antony, who was still with Cleopatra at 
Alexandria, was too busily engaged in his sensual connexion with 
her to attempt to check their intended plans. At length, how- 
ever, when they had actually invaded Syria [a. u.c. 714] he was 
roused from his lethargy by his sense of danger, and was pre- 
paring to march against the enemy when the news was brought 
to him of the flight of his brother and Fulvia and the disturbed 
state of parties at home. Instead, therefore, of remaining to 
conduct the war against the Parthians, he collected a fleet of 200 
ships and a large army, with which he sailed to Athens (where he 
met Fulvia, whom he censured very severely), and then proceeded 
on his way to Italy. 

During this time Antony's cause appeared to be, gaining ground, 
as the Pompeian and republican parties, one of which was jealous 
of Caesar's power and the other anxious to restore the old constitu- 
tion, were both in his favour, as were also the colonies generally and 
Antony's own soldiers, whilst Caesar was, of course, mainly sup- 
ported by those soldiers who had served under him in former 
wars, and had beneflted by his distribution of land. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, L. Antonius suffered himself to be 
shut up in Perusia (now Perugia) by Caesar, and after a vigorous 
resistance was. compelled by famine to surrender [a. u. c. 714]. 
The conqueror spared the lives of the general and his troops, but 
put to death all the Pompeian and republican knights and sena- 
tors, and is said to have reserved 300 of them until the ensuing 
Ides of March, and then to have sacrificed them to the manes or 
shades of J. Caesar. The town itself was to have been given up 
to plunder, but this was prevented by one of the citizens having 
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set fire to his own house, and the flames spreading through the 
city speedily reduced it to a heap of ashes. 

This success was of vast importance to Caesar, inasmuch as it 
placed at his disposal a great deal more land and property, and 
his opponents were so disheartened by it that several of the most 
influential fled, Fulvia and Plancus going to Greece ; Julia> the 
mother of the Antonies, to Sex. Pompey ; and those who had been 
most active against Caesar betaking themselves wherever they 
thought that they should be most secure from his vengeance. 

Meantime Antony, who had been joined by Domitius, with his 
fleet had reached Brundusium, but having been refused admittance 
within the walls commenced the blockade of the place, and sent 
a message to Sex. Pompey, begging him to hasten at once to his 
support. At the same time Caesar went to the rehef of Brundu- 
sium, but his soldiers were evidently unwilling to fight against 
Antony, and by the intervention of mutual friends* a reconcilia- 
tion was eflected upon the following terms : — there was to be a 
full amnesty between each side and the other, but a very slight 
alteration was to be made in the division of the empire, and 
Antony was to marry Caesar's half-sister Octavia, a lady^^aally 
beautiful, accompHshed, and virtuous [a. u. c. 715].f 

Matters having been thus arranged with Antony, both he 
and Caesar were now anxious to come to some understanding 
with Pompey, who had reduced Rome almost to starvation by 
cutting off the supplies of com. At length, after much alterca- 
tion, a mecfting was held at Misenum, at which it was agreed that 
hostilities should cease upon the following terms, to which Caesar, 
however, only consented because the people had threatened to 
stone him if he refused. Pompey was to be paid 70,000,000 
sesterces^ in money, have complete jurisdiction over the islands 
and the Peloponnese, be at once chosen augury and to be allowed 
to stand for the consulate during his absence firom the city. At 
the same time, he was to pay up all the arrears of com which he 
had prevented coming from Sicily, and to allow the sea to be free 
to all vessels bound for Italy. All those who had sought refuge 
with him were to be restored to their rights and properties, and 
the proscribed were to be at hberty to return home and receiTe 
back a fourth part of the value of their confiscated estates. After 

* Horace [Sat. I. v. 28] mentions that Fonteios Capito, Cocceius Nenra, 
and Maecenas were the negotiators upon this occasion. 

t Virgil in all probabiHty pourtrays the blessings which were expected to 
result from this peace in his fourth Eclogae. 

% The sestertius was of about the value of about 2d. English money up 
to the time of Augustus, and after that a little less. The sestertium con- 
tained 1000 sestertii* See Smith'9 Did : of Awtiq : sub : voo : *' Sestertius." 
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hftving given mutual entertainments to commemorate tlie conclu- 
sion of this treaty the three commanders separated, Pompey 
going to Sicily, Antony to Athens, and Caesar to Rome. 

During the following year [a. u.c. 716] Yentidius, who had 
heen successfully conducting the war against the Parthians, en- 
tirely overthrew* them and ^Ued their prince Pacorus (for whic^ 
he was allowed the honour of a triumph), and the amhition of 
Caesar again involved the state in civil war. We have already 
seen that it was only hy compulsion that he agreed to the terms 
of the treaty with Pompey, and as Menas, the admiral of the 
latter, now deserted to him, and put Corsica and Sardina into his 
hands, he determined upon endeavouring to deprive his rival 
altogether of his dominion over the islands. 

For this purpose, then, Caesar assailed Sicily with two separate 
fleets, both of which were nearly destroyed by Pompey, and the 
remainder of the year was spent by both sides in makiiig exten- 
sive preparations for the prosecution of the war, whilst the 
triumvirs, without consulting either the senate or the people, re- 
elected themsehes to office for another five years. During the 
next year [a. u.c. 717] Antony, after some indecision as to 
which side he should join, met Caesar at Tarentum, and there 
lent him 120 ships for his operations against Pompey, whilst he 
himself received 20,000 men for carrying on the war against the 
Parthians, which he now set out to conduct in person, leaving his 
wife Octavia in Italy, under the care of her brother. 

Caesar had by this time [a. u. c. 718] prepared for his invasion 
of Sicily, and divided his fleet into three portions, so as to make a 
triple descent upon the island. It was arranged that Lepidus 
was to attack it on the African side, StatiUus Taurus with the 
ships of Antony from Tarentum, and Caesar himself, with Marens 
Vispanius Agrippa, a man of mean extraction but possessed of 
vast military abilities, from the Julian port (which connected the 
Lucrine lake with the sea) on the north side of the island. 
Lepidus was the only one of the three commanders who effected 
a landing, in consequence of the ships of his colleagues having 
been shattered by a storm. Nerertheless, Caesar's fleet» under 
the command of Agrippa, defeated Pompey's admirals in a naval 
engagement off Mylae, and then sailed to besiege Tyndaris> and 
this so encouraged Caesar (who had retired to Taurus' s camp at 
Scylaceum, a town in the Bruttian territory), that he imme- 
diately put on board all the troops he had with him and sailed 
straight for Taurominium (now Taormino). Here he was refused 
admittance into the town, but he succeeded in landing his men 
lower down the coast and there formed an encampment. During 
the night he left Comificius in command, and set out himself foi 
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Italy to raise fresh succours, but being observed bj the enemy he 
was obliged to quit the vessel in which he had embarked and 
made his escape by going on board a small boat» in which he got 
off safely. Meantime Pompey attacked and destroyed the whole 
of CsBsar's ships which were cruising off the shore, and were, now 
that the troops were disembarked totally without defenders, 
whilst Cornifidus, finding that his provisions began to run short, 
effected a retreat (although not without considerable loss) to 
Myl» (now Melaeeo). By this time Agrippa had taken Tyndaris, 
whither Csesar immediately sent 20,000 horse and 5000 hght 
in&ntry, whilst Lepidus marched from Lilybaeum, and their 
united forces met under the walls of Messena. An action ensued, 
in which Pompey was entirely defeated both by land and sea. 
His army surrendered, and he himself, with the only seventeen 
ships that escaped, fled to Asia, where he was soon afterwards 
taken and put to death by Titus, one of Antony's officers, who 
was commanding in those parts [a. u. c. 718]. 

Upon the overthrow of Pompey the whole of Sicily submitted 
to the conquerors, and Lepidus knowing how ereatly he had con- 
tributed to the success of the war, claimed the entire island 
for himself; but Gsesar, considering that his collea^e would, if 
this demand were complied with, obtain a power wmch might be 
formidable to himself, resolved if possible to deprive him of his 
office and influence. He was unsuccessful in an attempt which 
he made to induce the troops who were serving under Lepidus to 
betray their commander, but he attacked his camp, and the sol- 
diers became so terrified that they offered no resistance. Thus 
Lepidus was forced to submit, and to sue as a suppliant for his 
life to his former colleague. This Ceesar granted to him, but he 
deprived him of his office as triumvir, and Lepidus returned to 
Borne, where he was suffered to pass the remainder of his days in 
the dignified position of PotUif ex Mammus, from which even Caesar 
refused to displace him when the post was offered to himself. 

After this Csesar retired to Rome (having first suppressed a 
mutiny amongst his troops) and was receiv^ with acclamations 
by the people, whose good-will he now determined to cultivate, 
because he saw how dangerous it was to rely for his power and 
influence solely upon the fickle, violent, and avaricious soldiery. 

During all this time Antony, who was engaged in his Partlufui 
war, was suffering nothing but defeat and disgrace. He had gdttie 
to lay siege to the Praansa, the capital of Media Atropatenia, but 
the kings of Media and Parthia hastened to its relief, cut to pieces 
two of his legions, destroyed his fortifications and machines, and 
80 harassed him that he was forced to retire from the field. 
During his retreat he was closely followed up by the enemy, and 
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as his men suffered grieTonslj from famine, he lost 24,000 of 
them hefore he reached the Araxes, and instead of wintering there 
he set out for Bery tns, in order to meet' Cleopatra, ifrom whom he 
could not hear to he separated longer, and lost 8000 more men 
on his march thither. From Berytus he went with the queen to 
Alexandria, and there spent the remainder of the year [a. u. c. 
719] in feasting and licentiousness. 

During the next year Antony made another expedition into 
Armenia, in which he was more fortunate, and upon his return 
celehrated a triumph, conducted in the Roman manner, at Alex- 
andria. This gave great offence to the Roman citizens, and when 
during the next year [a. u. c. 721] he sat on a throne, attired as 
Bacchus, and presented Cleopatra, who was dressed as Isis, to the 
people, and proclaimed her as his lawful wife, and queen of 
Egypt, Libya, Cyprus, and Syria, at the same time giving king- 
dmns to Ceesarion, her son b^ Ceesar, and those whom me had 
had by himself, the indignation felt and expressed at Rome was 
.so unbounded, that the senate directed Ceesar to take active 
measures against the insolence of 4iis colleague, and sent a divorce 
to Octavia. Meantime, Antony, who had heard of the hostility 
towards him at Rome, went with sixteen legions to Ephesns, and 
thither the consuls Cnaeus Domitius and C. Sosius, tc^ther with 
several of his friends, went to him, and besought him to send 
away Cleopatra. This, however, he declined to do, and having 
directed the various eastern people and princes, who had promi^ 
to support him, to send their contributions to his general Causi- 
dius at Ephesus, he himself went to Samos with me queen, and 
thence to Athens, where he spent the remainder of the year. 
About this time a rumour got abroad, that Antony intended to 
desert Rome altogether and make it subservient to £g3rpt, and 
his will, which was delivered to Csesar by Plancus, and dishonour- 
ably read and made public by the former, being found to be alto- 
gether in favour of Cleopatra, war was declared, not asainst 
Antony, but against the queen, on the ground that she had been 
the cause and promoter of all his conduct towards his native 
country. 

By the ensuing ^ear [a. v. c. 722] all the preparations were 
complete on both sides, and a large fleet under Agrippa sailed to 
Methone (now Moeton), a strong town in Messenia, which was 
soon reduced, and Caesar, who was made consul for the tliird 
time, landed at the head of an army in Epirus. Meantime Antony 
had ordered his forces to rendezvous at Corcyra, and he soon 
transported them to the promontory of Actium, in the Ambracian 
gulf, their whole number amounting to 100,000 foot, and 12,000 
hors^ exclusive of auxiliaries, whilst his fleet consisted of 500 
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sbips ot war, and numerous transports. CDesar^ whose soldiers 
and saflors were more valiant and better disciplined than those of 
his opponent, had 80,000 foot, 1 2,000 horse, and 250 ships, and 
Antony having resolved according to the advice of Cleopatra to 
decide the fortune of the day by a sea-fight, drew up his fleet on 
the 4th of the Kalends (2nd) of September [b. c. 31., a.u. c. 
723], at the mouth of the bay. Previouslv, however^ to setting 
forth for the scene of action he had burned all his ships, except 
170 of the best of them, and having joined these to sixty which 
Cleopatra had brought, his force on board them amounting in all 
to 20,000 men, he sailed out to sea, and met Agrippa about a mile 
from the land off the promontory of Actinm. Antony ordered 
his pilots to keep close to the shore, but towards noon some of 
bis officers, who were eager to engage, pushed forward their ships 
on the left and attacked Agrippa's right. Meantime the land 
armies were spectators of the course of events^ one from Actium 
itself, and the other from the point of the opposite shore. What 
was their surprise then when soon after the action became general 
they saw Cleopatra, followed by all her ships, turn and fly towards 
E^pt ! Some have imputed this conduct to her fears, and others 
to ner treachenr ; but, whatever was the cause of it, it destroyed 
the hopes of Antony, who, directly he saw that she had gone, 
followed after her, and his officers finding themselves thus de- 
serted laid down their arms and submitted to Caesar. At first 
the land forces declined to follow the example of their companions 
in the fleet, but after seven daprs they too accepted the victor's 
offers, and after founding the city of Nicopolis in honour of his 
victory, he then departed for Athens on his way to Asia, after 
having sent home his veterans under Agrippa. After their re- 
tum, however, disturbances broke out amongst them, which 
Agrippa was unable to repress, and in the middle of the winter 
Caesar was compeUed once more to return to Italy. 
* When Antony overtook Cleopatra he was so offended with her 
on account of her conduct that for three days he refused to speak 
to her, but they soon became reconciled and sailed to the Libyan 
town of Cyrene, where they parted. Antony, however, finciing 
that the governor of the province had declared in favour of Caesar 
was carried on by his friends to Alexandria, which Cleopatra had 
by this time reached, and from which she was meditating a ffight 
with all her treasures. In this intention she was disappointed, 
as some Arabs, who were bribed by Didius, the Caesarian com- 
mander in Syria, burned her ships : so that she was compelled 
to remain where she was, and to put her kingdom into a state 
of defence. 
Meantime Caesar^ who had m less than a month quelled all the 
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distarbanoes which had broken oat amongst his soldiers, rttttnied 
to Asia* and Antony and Cleopatra both sent an envoy to him, 
the former requesting to be allowed to retire and live privately at 
Athens, and the latter offering to resign her crown and possessions, 
and asking to be allowed merely to retain the kingdom of Egypt 
for her clnldren. Ciesar returned no answer to Antony's appli- 
cation, but he sent to Cleopatra saying, that he was willing to 
accede to her prayer onlv on one ground, and that was that she 
would either deliver up Antony, or else have him put to death. 

Whilst these negotiations were pending Csesar was not idle, for 
he attacked and easily captured Pelusium, on the eastern side of 
E^^t; whilst his legate, Caius Cornelius Gallus, reduced 
Pareetonium, on the western side, and then the two commanders, 
having united their forces, marched at once for Alexandria. Here 
Antony made one more e£Port to check the progress of his rival, 
but in the night his army deserted him, and on the following 
morning the fleet also declared for the enemy. In vain he tried 
a final sally from the town, for he was soon repulsed, and retiring 
within the walls he vented curses and imprecations against Cleo* 
patra, as having been the cause of all his misfortunes. 

During this time the queen had shut herself up with all her 
treasures in a small vault or sepulchre, which she had had built 
near the temple of Isis ; and upon hearing of Antony's final over- 
throw she caused a report of her death to be conveyed to him. 
This revived all his affection and tenderness, and he resolved no 
longer to survive his still beloved mistress. Accordingly he called 
upon his freedman, Eros, to draw his sword and kill him. Eros, 
however, although he had promised to do so, had not the heart 
to kill so good and renowned a master in his misfortunes, and 
plunged his sword into his own bosom, whilst Antony also drew 
his weapon and wounded himself mortally, although he did not 
immediately expire. His attendants upon rushing in found him 
writhing upon his couch, and upon their sending to inform Cleo- 
patra of what had happened the queen requested that her dying 
paramour might be brought to her. Antony assented to this, 
and was pulled up into her room through a window as she was 
afraid of treachery if she should open the doors of her abode. 
She then laid the wounded Roman on her own bed and gave way 
to loud lamentations, amidst which Antony,- after b^ging her not 
to destroy herself, and recommending her to Proculeius as the 
most worthy of Caesar's followers, expired in the fifty- third year 
of his age [▲. v. c. 724]. That he was possessed of much ability 
as a soldier and a diplomatist cannot be denied, but his disposi- 
tion was selfish, and his sensuality outweighed even his most 
hc^riotie resolves ; so that upcm the whole, although his ultimate 
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end may excite our pil^, jet his untimely fate was mainly owing 
to his own Tices, and his character was not that of a man who 
could ever command either the re^ct of his contemporaries or 
the admiration of posterity. 

Soon aflter the death of Antony, Csesar sent Procnleins to 
Cleopatra, and although the queen sought to exclude him he 
sained admission to her and deliyered a message he had brought 
from his master, entreating her not to destroy herself. The 
queen, however, resolved to try the effect of her charms upon the 
Boman general, and if she should not succeed she determined 
upon putting an end to her hfe rather than hve and grace his 
triumph. Accordingly, when she found at an interview which 
she had with him that this and the possession of her wealth were 
the only ends that he aimed at, and that her seductive arts had 
no influence over him, she prepared for her death. She visited 
the tomb of Antony, crowned it with flowers, and then bathed 
and returned to a splendid banquet. During its progress a pea- 
sant entered to present her with a basket of fine figs, and the 
guards, although they had been enjoined by Proculeius to use the 
utmost care to prevent her destroying herself, allowed him to 
pass unquestioned. The queen, however, who was well acquainted 
with the contents of the basket, conveyed it with her to her bed- 
chamber, whither she was attended by her maids Charmion and 
Iras. She first wrote a letter to Ceesar, begging him to bury her 
in the same grave in which she had laid Antony, a request which 
he punctually obeyed, and then drawing forth a venomous reptile 
called an asp from amongst the figs she threw herself upon her 
couch, placed the animal upon her bosom, and then gave it to her 
attendants. Its bite was so fatal that those who had hastened 
after her to prevent the catastrophe found her and Iras already 
dead, and Charmion just expiring as she was placing the royal 
diadem on her mistress's brow. Thus perished Cleopatra, the 
last of the family of the Ptolemies, in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age, and has left behind her a name which will ever remind us of 
the evil effects which may be produced by personal beauty and 
accomplishments, if they be used for the purpose of revelling in 
the indulgence of ambition and sensuality instead of being em- 
ployed in fulfilling the objects of morahty and virtue. 

After Cleopatra's death Caesar put to death Csesarion, reserved 
her two other sons to adorn his triumph, and reduced Egypt to 
the form of a Roman province [n. c. 30, a. u. c. 724]. In the 
following year he returned to Italy, and upon his arrival in Rome 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm by all classes of the 
people. He triumphed on three successive days for his victories in 
balmatia, at Actium, and in Egypt, and as he was now possessed 
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of enormous wealth he spared no expense to place hfanself at the 
head of afBurs. He was accordingly enabled not only to satisfy 
all the demands of the soldiery, and thus attach them even more 
than ever to himself, but by a tax which he imposed upon Egypt 
he levied sufficient to defray the whole cost of the war, whilst bv 
the strict payment of all borrowed money, by the liberality with 
which he relieved the distresses and contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the people, in a word, by his prudence, justice, and 
generosity, he so completely endeared himself to the community 
that he was without a rival in the state, and honours of all kinds 
were heaped upon him. Even before his arrival the annivei'saTy 
of his birth and that of his victory at Actium were appointed to 
be kept as holidays, and in a. tj. c. 727 the title of ** Auffustus'* 
was conferred upon him, he was made '^ Imperattfr" (which 
means literally commander-in-chief of the army, but is translated 
by us ** Hn^eror*'), a designation which was always borne by his 
successors in the ''Empire;'' and the month of Sextilis (on the 
Kalends of which Alexandria surrendered) was henceforth caOed 
August after him. The senate took a solemn oath to ratify all 
his acts, the republican form of government was at an end, and 
the empire established. Thus the history of Rome is henceforth 
that of individuals rather than that of a nation, and of internal 
struggles for the retention of personal power rather than that of 
a people fighting either for the acquisition of territory, the 
acquirement of glory, or the benefits of civilisation and commerce. 

when Augustus was declared "Emperor," the dominion of 
Rome comprehended Italy, Gaul, Spain, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Illyricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, in Europe ; in Asia 
she possessed Syria, Palestine, Media, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Asia Minor ; whilst in Africa the whole coast of the Medi* 
terranean, including Egypt, owned her sway; and the revenue 
arising to her from this enormous extent of dominion is said to 
have amounted annually to nearly ^^40,000,000 sterling. 

The policy of Augustus in ruling this vast empire was of a 
pacific and conciliatory kind ; he encouraged art and letters to 
such an extent that his reign is known as that of the " Grolden 
Age** of Roman literature; and the patronage which he and 
Maecenas* bestowed upon Horace, Virgil, TibuUus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Livy, and many other renowned authors and artists, will 
ever remain amongst the brightest traits in their characters. 

Peace being now proclaimed throughout the empire, the temple 

* C. Cilnius Maecenas (so often mentioned by Horace) was sprang from a 
very antient equestrian family, and was eminently distinj^hed for hia taste 
in and patronage of literature and the fine arts. 
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of Janus was shut [a.tj.c. 728], and, with the exception of the 
reduction of the Cantabrians and Asturians [a.tj.c. 732], the 
defeat, by Petronius, of Candace, aueen of JSthiopia,* who in- 
yaded Egypt in a.u.c. 734, and tne overt;hrow of the Dadans 
and Yindehcians (amongst the ktter of whom the dty of Augnsta» 
now Augsburg, was founded A. o. c. 738), the Roman anns were 
at rest. In the year a. u. c. 733, the emperor made a progress 
through Greece, and in the ensuing year went into Syria to assist 
Tiridates, who had been expelled from the throne by Phraates, 
but the latter purchased his good will by sending to him at Samos 
the standards which had been taken from the Romans in the 
expeditions of Crassus and Antony against the Parthians. Occa- 
sional outbreaks took place amongst the Gallic tribes, but no 
serious opposition was made to the Roman rule amongst any of 
her subject states, until the Germans broke out into a rebeluon, 
and some wars commenced which assumed rather an alarming 
aspect in Augustus' time, and were continued by his successor 
even after his death. For the present, the emperor's step-son 
Drosus was sent against them [a. u. c. 743], but he was killed 
by a faU from his horse two years afterwards, and Tiberius, the 
surriving step- son and successor of the emperor, succeeded to his 
command. These hostilities were carried on, generally with suc- 
cess to the Romans, although without at all adding either to their 
wealth or glory ; and when, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of Augustus, J esus Christ was born at Bethlehem in Judsea, and 
the blessings of peace were diffused throughout the empire, Rome, 
which had so long been the instrument in the hands of Providence 
for diffusing civilisation throughout the world, began to declme as a 
political power ; and although her history, even from this period, 
affords ample matter for deep and interesting study, yet it is not 
so remarkable, as sho^ying the influence which she exercised by 
means of foreign conquest or internal pohcy, as for the violent 
struggles which she made at various times to retain her rapidly 
departing greatness. That, however, which principally claims 
our attention from this period, is the part which was allotted to 
her in the spread of Christianity (notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions f to which she saw its first professors exposed), and that 
system of government which, by uniting the temporal with the 



* This is the Candace who is mentioned in the " Acts of the Apostles,'' 
fi]L27. 

f The cmcifixion of Jesns Christ took place in the reig^ of Tiberius a. d. 
30; and, although persecutions of individuals, such as the martyrdom of 
Stephen [a.d. 34], took place, there was no general state persecution tiU 
A. o. 64 ; and in a. d. 66 St. Paul and St. Peter suffered at Rome. 
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spiritual* power, has giTen her an opportunity of inducing other 
countries to submit themselves to her dictates. And thus it is, 
that although since the fall of the Western Empire [a. d. 476], 
Borne has sunk into oomparatiTe political insignificance, she has, 
nevertheless, always continued to maintain a direct and decided 
influence over the destinies of nations. 

* The Menlsr supremacy of the Pope was first acknowledged by the Em- 
peror Phocas A., o. 606. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OP 

ROMAN WRITERS, ORATORS, ETC., FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE END OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 



From b. c. 753 to 240 the Romans possessed no reg;a1ar literature, and such 
public documents as existed before b. c. 389 were mostly destroyed by the 
burning of the city by the Oaalr.* Hence the literary history of Rome does 
not commence until the end of the First Punic War, a. u. c. 513., b. c. 241 ; 
and after that time till the end of the first century of the Christian era, it 
may be divided into the following three periods : — 

Pkbiod L—From the end qf the first Punic War to the birth qf Ciceto, 
[b.c. 241— 106.] 

B.C. 

240. Livius Andronicns, dramatic poet, flourished. 

239. Q. Ennius bom. Ob. b. c. 169. 

235. Cn. Naevius, historian and dramatic poet, flourished. 

234. M. Porcius Cato, '* Censorinus,'' historian, &c., bom. 

227. M. Accius PUutus, comic poet, flourished. Ob. b. c. 184. 

218—201. Quintns Fabius Pictor, and L. Cindus Alimentns, annalists, flou- 
rished. 

212. Greek works of art brought to Rome from Syracuse. 

192. P. Terentius Afer, comic poet, born. 

154. M. Pacnvius, tragic poet, flourished. 

151. S. Afranius, comic poet, bom. A. Postumius Albinus, historian, flou- 
rished. 

149. L. Calpumius Piso, annalist, flourished. 

148. C. Ludlius, satiric poet, bom. 

145. Works of art brought to Rome from Carthage and Corinth. 

142. M. Antonius, the *" Orator," bora. 

134. Sempronins Asellio, historian, flourished. 

123. Caelius Antipater, historian, flourished. 

116. M. Terentius Varro, historian, grammarian, philosophical and didactic 
writer, satiric poet, &c., bora. 

* With regard to the nature and authority of these documents, see «ujvra, 
pp. 39—42. 
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114. Q. HortensiuSi orator, bom. 

109. T. Pomponius Atticus,* historian, &c., bom. Ob. b. c. 32. 

106. M. T. Cicero, orator, philosophical writer, &c., born. Ob. b. c. 48. 

Pb&iod n. — From the birth of Julius C^Btar to the end qf the Auguitan era, 

[B.C. 100— A. D. 13.] 
B.C. 

100. Julius Ceesar, writer on military history, bom. Ob. b. c. 44. 

95. Titus Lucretius Cams, philosophic poet, bom. Ob. b. c. 55. 

86. Q. Valerius Catullus, lyric and elegiac poet, and Comelius Nepos, bio- 
grapher, born. 

85. Q. Sallustius Crispus, historian, born. Ob. b. c. 34. 

84. M. Vitruvius PoUio, architectural writer, bom. 

82. P. Terentius Varro, epigramatic and elegiac poet, and C. Licinius Calvus, 
orator and satiric poet, born. 

76. Caius Aslnius PoUio, orator, poet, and historian, bom. Ob. b. c. 4. 

70. P. Virgilius Maro, epic poet, &c., bom. Ob. b. c. 19. 

69. Cornelius Gallus, elegiac poet, bom. 

65. Q. Horatius Flaccus, lyric poet, &c., born. Ob. b. c. 8. 

41. M. Annaeus Seneca, rhetorician, bom. 

59. Htus Livius, historian, born. Ob. a. d. 18. 

54. Albius Tibullus, elegiac poet, bom. Ob. b. c. 18. 

51. Sex. Aurelius Propertius, elegiac poet, born. 

43. P. Ovidius Naso, elegiac poet, &c.. bom. Banished a. d. 9. Ob. a. d. 
18. 

43 — A. D. 37. A. Sabinus, and C. Pedo Albinovanns, elegiac poets. Pnbliua 
Syrns, composer of mimetic dramas. M. Manilius, astronomical poet. 
Valerius Flaccus, grammarian. L. Junius Columella, agricultural 
writer. T. Phaedms, writer of fables. Velleius Paterculus, [Ob. a. d. 
31], and Valerius Maximus, historian, &c., flourished. 

28. Founding of the Palatine library. 
8. Publication of the " Fasti Capitolini." 

7. L. Anneus Seneca, rhetorical and philosophical writer, bom. Ob. a. o. 
65. 

Pbbiod 111. — From the death qf Augustus to a.o. 100. 

A.D. 

14. Death of Augustus. 

23., C. Plinius Secundus (commonly called Pliny the Elder), writer on na- 
tural history, born. Ob. a. d. 79.t 

25. Caius Silius Italicus, epic poet, bom. Aulus Cornelius Celsos, medical 
writer, flourished. ^ I 

34. A. Persius Flaccus, satiric poet, bom. Ob. a. d. 62. I 

38. M. Anneus Lucanus, historical and didactic poet. Ob. a. d. 65. I 

* ThiB celebrated patron of literature received the name of <' Attlcos,'' or ' 
** The Athenian," from hit thorough knowledge of the Greek language and i 
literature. He enjoyed the friendship of J. Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, I 
Antony, Octavianus, &c., and waa on the most intimate terms with Cicero, 
who addressed to lum a great number of very interesting lettert upon the i 
general topics of the day. They are now extant, and are divided into 17 
books. .j 

t Pliny the ** Elder" was killed by the first eruption of Mount YcsoTins 
of which we have any mention in history, and which took place in this year. 
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40. M. Fabins Qnintilianng, rhetorical writer [Ob. a.d. 118], and C. Vale- 

rius FlaccuSy lyric poet, bom. Ob. a. d. 88. 

41. Q. Curtiiu Rnfbs, biographer, flourished. 

43. M. Valerius Martialis, epigrammatic poet, bom. Ob. a. d. 104. 

60. C. Comelius Tacitus, historian, bom. Ob. a.d. 117. 

61. C. Plinius Cecilius Secundus, epistolary and panegyrical writer, and P. 

Papinius Statins, epic poet. Ob. a. d. 95. 
69. C. Suetonius Tranquillus, biographical writer, bom. ' 
71. C. Cassius Longinus, writer on jurisprodence, flourished. 
80 — 100. D. Junius Juvenalis, satiric poet. Epictetus and ApoUonius, phi- 

losophers ; and L. Annieus Floras, historian and epitomist, flourished. 
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rEW [AND PERMANENT] LIST OF WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

JOHN WEAIiB, 59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



SERIES OF BUDIMENTABY WORKS 

70B THE UBB OF BEQINNEBS. 

4 

1856. 

L. Chsmistbt, by Prof. Fownes, F.RS., including Agricultural Che- 

mistry, for the use of Farmers. 4th edition . •• . . 1«« 

2. Natukal Philosopht, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition • • U, 

3. GsoLOOT, by Lieut.-Ck>l Portlock, F.R.S., &c. 2nd edition . U, 6dL 

1^ 5. MiNEBAiiOaT, by D. Varley, 2 vols. 2nd edition • , • . 2«. 

S. Mechanics, by Charles TomUnson. 2nd edition . • • . 1«. 

7, ELBonuciTT, by Sir William Snow Hanis, F.R.S. 8rd edition Is. 6d. 

3, 9, 10. Magnetism, by the same, 3 vols. • . . . • Zt.6d, 

1, 11* Electric Telegbaph, History of the, by £. Highton, C.E., 

double Part . 2f. 

2. Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition • . . . 1«; 

% 14, 15. Civil Enoineebino, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 Tola. ; and 

l&* Supplement - . . . . 4«. 6d. 

i, Abchitectubb (Orders of), by W. H. Leeds. 2nd edition . . 1«. 

r. Architbciubb (Styles of), by T. Bury, Architect. 2nd edition, with 

additional cuts It. 6(2. 

I, 19, Abchitbctube (Principles of Design in), by £. L. Garbett, 

Architect, 2 vols. 2*.' 

I, 21. Pebspbctive, by G. Pyne, Artist, 2 vols. Srd edition • . 2a. 
l Building, Art of, by £. Dobson, C.E. 2nd edition . • • • 1«. 
{, 24. Bbick-makino, Tile-making, &c., Art of, by the same, 2 vols. 28, 
\f 26. Masonry and Stonb-cutting, Art of, by the same, with illus- 
trations of the preceding, in 16 4to. atias plates • • . • 2«. 

\ 28. Painting, Art of, or a Grammar of Colouring, by George 

Field, Esq., 2 vols. 2«. 

)• Draining Districts and Lands, Art of, by G. R. Dempsey, C.E. . It. 

K Draining and Sewage of Towns and Buildings, Art of, by 

G.R Dempsey, C.E. 1«. 6<2. 

.• Well-sinking and Boring, Art of, by G. R Bumell, C.E. 2nd 

edition li. 

!. Use of Instruments, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M. A. Srd edition la 

I. Constructing Cranes, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E . • • 1«. 

k Steam Engine, Treatise on tiie, by Dr. Lardner . • • . l«, 

K Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, Art oi, by 

Lieut-Gen. Sir J. Borgoyne, K.C.B., RE. 2nd editi<i^\^Oi3g IQ It. 
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RVDIMENTABT WORKS. 

36» 37» 38, 39. Dictionart of Tbbmb used by Architects, Bafldert, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-baildeis, 
&c., 4 vols. 

40. Glass-Staining, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert • • . • 

41. Painting on Glass, Essay on, by S. 0. Fromberg .... 

42. Cottage Building, Treatise on, 2iid edition h 

43. Tubular and Girdbr Bridobs, and others. Treatise on, more I 

particularly describing the Britannia and Conway Bridges, with 
Experiments • . • li 

44. Foundations, &c., Treatise on, by E. Dobson, C.E. . . li 

45. LmiiB, Cbmbnts, Mortars, Concrbtb, Mastics, ftc, Treatise on, 

by Geo. R. Burnell, C.E. • It 

46. Constructing and Rbpairing Common Roads, Treatise on the 

Artof,byH. Law, C.E U 

47 1 48, 49. Construction and Illumination of LiGHTHousxSt 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols 3« 

50. Law of Contracts for Works and Sbbyicbs, Treatise on the, 

by David Gibbons, Esq. U 

51, 52, 53. Naval Architbcturb, Principles of the Science, Treatise 

on, by J. Peake, N.A., 3 vols. . • it, 

54. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigging of Ships, Treatise on, by 

R. Kipping, N. A li.6i 

55, 56. Navigation, Treatise on : thb Sailor's Sba-Book. — How to 

keep the log and work it off — Latitude and longitude — Great Circle 
Sailing-^Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an Explanation 
of Terms used, vrith coloured illustrations. of Hags, 2 vols. . . 2i. 
57, 58. Warming and Ybntilation, Treatise on the Principles of the 

Art of, by Chas. TomUnson, 2 vols. 2t, 

59. Stbam Boilbrs, Treatise on, by R. Armstrpng, C.E. . . . k 

60, 61. Land and Enginxbrino Surybtu^g, Treatise on, by T. Baker, I 

C.E„2vols 2i. 

62. Railway Dxtails, Introductory Sketches of, by R. M. Stephenson, 

C.E U 

63, 64, 65. Agricultural Buildings, Treatise on the Construction o^ 

on Motive Powers, and the Machinery of the Steading; and on 

Agricultural Field Engines, Machines, and Implements, by G. H. 

Andrews, 3 vols. • • • • • . . Sn 

66. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, Treatise on, by Prot Donaldson, A.E. U. 

67, 68. Clock and Watch-making, and on Church Clocks, Treatise 

on, by E. B. Denison, M.A., 2 vols 2t. 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. . . U 

71. PiANO-FoRTB, Instruction for Playing the, by the same . • . U 

72, 73, 74, 75. Rbcbnt Fossil Shblls, Treatise (A Manual of the 

Mollusca) on, by Samuel P. Woodward, and illustrations, 

4 vols. 

76, 77. Dbscriftiyb Gbombtby, Treatise on, by J. F. Heather, M.A^ 

2 vols. 

77*. EcoNomr of Fubl, Treatise on, particularly vrith reference to Re- 
Yeiberatorv Furnaces for the Manu&cture of Iron and Stesm 
Boilers, Iqf T. S. PrideanZf Esq. • , igtiz^by^^pogie , 
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78, 79. Steam as afplibd to Genbkal Purpobbs and Locomositb 

£noihbb, Treatise on, by J. Sewell, C.E., 2 vols. . . . . Sf. 

79* RuDiMBNTABT WoiiK ON Photoohapht, oontauimg foil instructioiis 
in the Art of producing Photographic Pictures on any material 
and in any colour ; and also Tables of the Composition and Pro- 
perties of the Chemical Substances used in the several Photographic 
Processes. By Dr. H. Hallenr, of Berlm. Translated from the 
German, by the adyioe of Baron A. yon Humboldt, by Dr. Strauss li, 

80, 81. Marink Engines, and on the Screw, &c, Treatise on, by R. 

Murray, C.E., 2 vols. 2«. 

80*, 81*. Embanking Lands from the Sba, the Practice o^ treated as 
a Means of Profitable Employment of Capital, by Jolm Wiggins, 
F.G.S., Land Agent and Surveyor, 2 vols. 2t. 

82. 82*. PowBR OF Water, as applied to Drive Flour-Milu, 

Treatise on the, by Joseph Glynn, F.RJ3., C.E 2s. 

83. Book-Kbbpihg, Treatise on, by James Haddon, M. A. . • . It. 
82**, 8a*. Coal Gas, Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of, by Samuel Hughes, C.E., 3 vols. . . , , Zt. 

83*«. Construction of Locks, Treatise on the, with illustrations . U. 6(2. 
83 &w. Principles of the Forms of Ships and Boats, by W. 

Bland, Esq. . . . 1«. 

84. Arithmetic, Elementary Treatise on, the Theoryj and numerous Ex- 

amples for Practice,and for Self-Examination, by Prof. J. R. Young ls.6cL 
84*. Key to the above, by Prof. J. R. Young . . . . 1«. 6<L 

85. Equational Arithmetic: Questions of Literest, Annuities, and 

General Commerce, by W. Hipsley, Esq. 19, 

86. 87. Algebra, Elements of, for the use of Schools and Self-Instruc- 

tion, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. ..... 2f. 

88, 89. Geometry, Prindplee of, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vol& . . 2s. 

90. Geometry, Analytical, by James Hann Is, 

91, 92. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Treatises on, by the 

same, 2 vols 2«. 

93. Mensuration, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. • . U. 

94, 95. Logarithms, Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Astrono- 

mical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calculatioas, by 

H. Law, C.E., 2 vols. 2t. 

964 Popular Astronomy, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rev. Robert 

Mam, M.R.A.S •....!«. 

97, Statics and Dynamics, Principles and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. U. 

98, 98*. Mechanism, and Practical Construction of Machines^ 

Elements of, by the same, 2 vols, ••«*•• 2«. 

99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, Theory and Practice 

of, by H. W. Jeans, R.N.C., Portsmouth, 2 vols. . . . &. 

101. Differential Calculus^ by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. • • U. 

102. Integral Calculus, by Homersham Cox, M. A. . . . . 1«. 

1 03. Integral Calculus, Collection of Examples of the, by James Hann Ic. 

104. Differential Calcului, Collection of Examples of the, by J. 

Haddon, M.A. . U 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, First Mnemonical 

Lessons m^ by the Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A. 1«. 6c2. 
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nor 8BRZB8 or aBirCATZOVAX 'VTOBZBi 

OB 

Volumes intended for Public Instruction and for Eeferenoe : 



Trb public faToar with which the Rudimentary Works on scientific subjects haye 
been received induces the Publisher to commence a New Series, somewhat different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. The 
Dictionaries of the Modern Lanquaobs are arranged for facility of reference, 
80 that the English traveller on the Ck)ntinent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with the respective languages. They will also be found of essential 
service for the desk in the merchant's office and the eounting-house, and more 
particularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. 

The want of small and concise Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long been 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires 
a book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is 
the first attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of the Greek 
Language in so small & compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historical writers. The extensive 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amongst 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of &e 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge, when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
will be found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for without 
a knowledge of the principles of the English constitution, and of those events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it is impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national 
welfare, or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; 
and this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective 
franchise may be extended and the system of government become more under 
the influence of public opinion. 

The scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked, and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given, will show tlieir 
applicability to the course of historic study pursued in the Universities of 
Gsmbridge and Loudon. 

1, 2. Constitutional History of England, 2 vols., by W. D. Hamilton 2«. 

8, 4. ; down to yiCTORiA, by the 

same 2i. 

6, OuTLiNB OF THE HisTORT OF GREECE, by the same ... • 1«. 

6. ; TO ITS BECOMING A RoMAN 

Province, by the same • • •!«. 6(2. 

7, OuTUNB History of Rome 1«, 

8, ■ TO THE Decline . • •!•• 6d, 
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B17DIUENTART W0BK8. 

9, 10. A CHRoaroLOOT of Citil and Ecclbsustical Histobt, Litbba- 
TURK, SciBNCB, AND Abt, from the earliest time to a late period, 
2 Yols., by Edward Law. . . . . . . . .2«. 6<f. ' 

11. Gbahmab of the English Lanouaob, for use in Schools and for 

Private InstractioD, by Hyde Clarke, Esq., D.C.L. • • . , It. 

12, 13. DiCTioNABT OF THB ENGLISH Languagb. A new and compressed 
Diptionary of the Englbh Tongue, as Spoken and Written, including 
above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing worli^ 
and including 10,000 additional Meanings of Old Words, 2 vols, 
in 1, by the same 8<« 6(£. 

14. G&AMMAB OF THB Gbebk Languaob, by H. C. Hamilton . . U, 

15, 16. DiCTIONABT OF THB GbBBK AND ENGLISH LaNGCAGBS, by H. B. 

Hamilton, 2 vols, in 1 2«. 

17) 18. Engush AND Gbbbk Languages^ 2 vob. in 1, 

by the same • . • . 2*. 

19. Gbammab of THB Latin Language 1«. 

20, 21. DiCIIONABT OF THB LaTIN AND EnOUSH LaNGUAGBB . . • 2«. 

22,23. English and Latin Languaobs . . ,U.6d* 

24. Gbammab OF THB i'BBNCH LANGUAGE, by Dr. Strauss, late Lecturer 

at Be8an9on . . . 1«. 

25. Diction ABT of the Fbench and English Languages, by A. Elwes U. 
26. English and Fbbnch Languages, by the same !«. Qd. 

27. Gbahmar of the Italian Language, by the same . . . . 1«. 

28, 29. Diciionart of the Italian, English, and French Languages, 

by the same 2<. 

30, 31. I Engush, French, and Italian Languages^ 

by the same 2«. 

32, 33. > Fbbnch, Italian, and English Languages, 

by the same • 2f. 

34. Gbamhab of the Spanish Language, by the same . . . . U. 

35, 36. Dictionary of the Spanish and Engush Languages, by the 

same 2f. 

37, 38. • English and Spanish Languages, by the 

same •«...•.••••. 24. 

39. Grammar of thb German Language, by Dr. Strauss ...!«. 

40. Classical German Reader, from the best Authors, by the same • It. 
41, 42, 43. Dictionaries of the English, German, and French 

Languages, by N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 3 vols. 3f. 

44, 45. Diciionart of thb Hebrew and English and English and 
Hebrew Languages, containing all the new Biblical and Rabbinical 
words, 2 vols, (together with Sie Grammar, which may be had 
separately for 1#.), by Dr. Bresslau, Hebrew Professor . 7t. 



SUPPLBBSBNTART TO THB 8BRZB8* 

Domestic Medicinb ; or complete and comprehensive Instructions for Self-aid 
by simple and efficient Means for the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health ; originally written by M. Raspail, and now folly translated and 
adapted to the use of the British public. It. 6d 
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7*. Galvanism, by Sir William Snow Harris . • . 1«. 6^ 

62. Railways, being yoI. ii U 

75*. Supplement to Recent and Fossil Shells • . . • la.U 
78*. Rudimentary Treatise on Locomotive Engines . . • . li 
79*. Atlas to tbe preceding; examples of the several Engines in detail, 

3«.6i 



4to 

82***. On Watui Works for the Supply of Towns, 3 vols. 
86, 87*. Key to the Elements ov Algebra . 
101*. On Weights and Measures of all Nations 
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THE WORK ON 



BRIDGES OP STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 
AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols., bound in 3, described in the larger Catalogue of Publicatioiis ; to 
which the following is the Supplement, now completed, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT TO "THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AKD 

ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OP STONE, IRON, 

TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION," 

In one large 8vo Tolnme, with explanatory Text and 68 Plates, comprising 
details and measured dimennons, in Parts as follows : — 



Parti. 
„ II. . 

« in. . 

« IV. . 
« V.&VI. 



Ss. 

6s. 
6s. 

108. 

20f. 



Bound in half-morocco, uniform with the larger work, price 21, lOs., or in a 
different pattern at the same price. 



LIST OP 

Cast-iron ^der bridge, Ashford, Rye 
and Hastings Railway. 

Details, ditto. 

Elevation and plan of truss of St. 
Mary's Viaduct, Cheltenham Rail- 
way. 

Iron road bridge orer the Railway at 
Chalk Farmer 



PLATES. 
Mr. Fairbaim's hollow-girder bridge 

at Blackburn. 
Waterford and Limerick Raihray tmsB 

bridge. 
Hollow-girder bridge oyer the Biver 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge oyer laganes of 

Venice.^ 
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BRIDGES OF STONE^ &C. 



Viaduct at Beangency, Orleans and 

Touts Railway. 
Oblique cast-iron bridge, on the system 
of M. Polonceau, over tbe Canal St. 
Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged elevation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Bichmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge over the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Rouen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. . 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Viaduct of the Valley of Malauncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge over the 
Seine at Suresne, department de la 
Seine. 
Hoop-iron suspension foot bridge at 

Abainville. 
Suspension bridge over the Douro, iron 
' wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, details. 
Glasgow and South -Western Railway 

bridge over the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Sections and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of firaming. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse firaming of coffer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer-dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation, of the construction 
of the scaffolding, and the manner of 
hoisting the chains. 



Line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 

Details of chains. ^Ditto. 

Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retain- 

ing-Iinks. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for rusing the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of fixture 

pief, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retaining-plates, 

showing machine for boring holes for 

retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitoc^al plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation ana section of 

trussing, &c. 
Plan of pier at level of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towers. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
Front elevation of toll-houses and wiiig 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 

fixture pier, wing wall, and pedestal. 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

chain-holes. 
Lamp and pedestal at entrance of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco £1. 12«. 

An ACCOUNT, with lUostrations, of the SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIERNEY CLARK, C.E., F.B.S. 

With Forty Bngratingt. 
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ORBAT BZHIBITION BUIIiDIIfO. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for the 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851: 

Illustrated by 28 large folding Plates, embracing plans, elevations, sections, and 
details, laid down to a large scale from the working drawings of the Contracton, 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., by Charles Downbs, Architect ; with i 
scientific description by Charles Cowper, C.E. 

In 4 Parts, royal qnarto, now complete, price £1. 10*., 
or in cloth boards, lettered, price dSl. 11«. 6rf. 

*** This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out as to enable 
the Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a similar nature, either more 
or less extensive. 



SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 



THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCHON 
OE BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Copious explanatory text, illustrated by numerous examples, 2 Vols., very neat 
in half-morocco^ JS18. 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations affords con- 
chisive evidence of the importance vrhich they attached to the 
construction of secure and extensive Harbours, as indispensably 
necessary to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 
successful estabUshment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

To this important subject, and more especially with reference to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may add to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
understood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
useful to the Engineefring Profession. 

The Plates are executed by the best mechanical Engravers ; the Views finely 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Pye : all the Engineering Plates nave dimejw 
sious, with every explanatory detail for professional use. 
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In octavo, cloth boards, price 9«. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULA, CO-EFFICIENTS, 
AND TABLES, 

For finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Short Tubes, Diaphragms, Mouth-pieces, Pipes, Drains, Streams, 
and Bivers. 

BY JOHN NEVILLE, 

ARCHITECT AND 0. E., MEMBER ROYAL IRISH ACADBMT, MEMBER INST. C. E. 

IRELAND, MEMBER GEOLOGICAL SOC. IRELAND, COUNTY SURVEYOR OF 

LOUTH, AND OF THE COUNTY OF THE TOWN OF DR06HEDA. 

This work contains above 150 dififerent hydrauHc formulae (the 
Continental ones reduced to English measures), and the most ex- 
tensive and accurate Tables yet published for finding the mean 
velocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers ; with experimental results and co- 
efficients; — effects of friction; of the velocity of approach; and of 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions; — the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
AND WEIR- BASINS; — extent of back-watcr from weirs; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power, &c. 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Published in 74 Parts, price 2«. 6^. each, in 4to, illustrated by very numerous 
engravings and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete in 
3 vols, bomid in 4, in elegant balf-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a Half. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and ampljr elucidating, in every detail, its modifications 
and applications, its duties and consumption of fuel, with an 
investigation of its principles and the proportions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength ; including examples of British and American 
recently constructed engines, with details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-known and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredgold's 
national Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled from the practice of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules for construction, and for the calculation of its power in 
all cases — has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
English editions, and in Translations on the Continent. Tliese 
editions being now out qfj)rint, the proprietor has been induce*^ *'* 
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TRSD60LD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improyements in the construction and 
practical operations of the steam engine both at home and abroad. 

The work is divided into the sections named below, either ofl 
which may be purchased separateiy : working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more especially apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employed. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed^ have 
contributed original and really practical papers of the utmost utility ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A 
copious Index for reference is added. 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 plates and 55 wood-ciits, complete, making 
Yol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £2. 12«. 6(L 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American, nmnerons plates and wood- 
cuts, making Vol. II. ; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price £3. 13«. 6d. 

Division C to 6. making Yol. III., and completing the work, comprisiog 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for MUls, and several examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocco, price 
£3. 13*. 6<r. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
DIVISION A. — LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



Elevation of the 8-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Dukx, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed-pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump ; details of 
inside framing, centre axle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pybacmon 6-wheeled 
goods' eagine on the Great Western 
Railway. 

Ealf-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

Elevation of a portion of the working 
gear of ditto. 

Diagrams, by J. Sewell, L. E., of re- 
sistances per ton of the train ; and 
portion of engines of the class of the 



Gbbat Britain locomotive, includ-i 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various velocities; also of the ad- 
ditional resistance in fts. per ton of 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistance per ton 
of the engine and tender when un- 
loaded. 

Side and jEront elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introduced on the 
Eastern Counties Railway by James 
Samuel, C.E., Resident Engineer. 

Longitudinal and cross section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan and section of 
cylinders, details and sections, piston 
full size. 

Elevation of the outside-cylinder tank 
engine made by Sharpe Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, for the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway. 

Section of cylinder and other parts, 
and part elevation of ditto. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan €i ditto. 

Transverse sections of both ends, with 
sectional parts. 

Mr. Edward Woods' experiments on the 
several sections of old and modem 
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Talvei of locomotive engines, — yiz, 
fig. 1. stroke commences; fig. 2, 
steam-port open ; fig. 3, steam-port 
open ; fig. 4, steam-port open ; fig. 5, 
stroke completed, steam cut off, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 6, stroke 
commences; fig. 7, steam-port full 
open; fig. 8, steam cut off; fig. 9, 
exhaustion commences; fig. 10, steam 
completed. 

Ditto, drawn and engraved to half-size : 
fig. 1, old valve, -j^inch lap ; fig. 2, 
f -inch lap ; fig. 3, f -inch lap ; fig. 4, 
{-inch lap, Gray*s patent; fig. 5, 
1-inch lap. 

Elevation of a six-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, No. 15, con- 
structed by Messrs. Tayleur, Vulcan 
Foundry, Warrington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boUer removed. 

Elevations of fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, of ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Elevation of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 



and Co.'s six-wheeled patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan and details of Stephenson's patent 
engine. 

Section of fire-box, section of smoke- 
box, front and back elevations of the 
same. 

Plan of a six-wheeled engine on the 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, constructed by Messrs. Bury, 
Curtis, and Kennedy, Liverpool. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Sectional elevation of the smoke-box, & 

Sectional elevation of the fire-box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the locomotive engine and 
tender, Plews, adapted for high 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. & 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boiler, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &C. 

Plan of ditto. 

Plan of the working gear, details, &c. 



Forty-one plates and fifty-five wood engravinge. 



DIVISION B. — MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntless, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at A B on plan, 
longitudinal section at CD on plan 
of ditto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Tekriblb, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 
cylinder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions of engines. 

Transverse section and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing also bunkers, 
paddles, &c. 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penn 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boiler of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder. 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mart and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field. Longi. 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto/ showing 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of H. M. steam vessel 
Simoom, constructed by James Watt 
& Co., of London and Soho. 
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Longitudinal section of the Simoom. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Rso Rovir, side view 
and plan. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Cross sections of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plans of vessel. 

Flan of the engine of H. M. steam frigate 
Phoenix. 

Longitudinal section of engine of ditto. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Ruby steam vessel, ele- 
vation and plan. 

Sheer draught and plan of vessel. 

Plan of engine of the Wilbb&force, 
Hull and London packet. 

Cross section of ditto and vessel. 

Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 

Elevation of engines of ditto. 

Engines of the Be&snicr, Hon. E. I. 
Co.'s steam vesseL 

Section of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, stem view, 
afnd hody plan of vessel. 

View of the Berenice, whilst at sea. 

Boilers of H. M. ships Hermes, Spit- 
fire, and Firefly. 

Kingston's valves, as fitted on hoard 
sea-going vessels for blow-off injec- 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steam vessel African. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M.S. Medea. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of 
ditto. 

Sheer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seaward's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a float of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel in motion, and 
positions of a float of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion. 

Cycloidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming and sailing of 
the Caledonia, Vanguard, Asia, 
and Medea. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Meg jera. 

Engine of the steam boat New World, 



T. F. Secor & Co., Engineers, New 
York. Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed- 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. 

Details, plan and elevation of beams, 
&c. 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c. 
of the steain boat New World. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U. S. mail steamers Ohio 
and Georgia. Longitudinal section. 

Elevations and cross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam-chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and valve gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, and plan of piston of 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Watxr- 
WiTCH. Sectional elevation. 

Steam-chests and cylinders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhatan. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati American packet Buckeye 
State. 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the Buckeye State. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house frame, 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Saranac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. S. steamer Susaux* 

BANNA. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacific steam 

packet engine. 
Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end views. 
Ditto ditto. 



Eighty 'five engravingM amd fifty-vnt wood-euit. 
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DIVISION C. TO G., FORMING VOL. III. 



STATIONARY ENGINES, PUMPING 

Side eleyation of pumping enginci U. S. 
dock, New York. 

End elevation of ditto. 

Elevation and section of the pumps, 
ditto. — 2 plates. 

toilers of pumping engines, ditto. 

Boilers, Details, &c. of pumping engines, 
ditto. 

Plan of the boilers, ditto. 

Isometrical projection of a rectangular 
boiler. 

Plan and two sections of a cylindrical 
boiler. 

Brunton's apparatus for feeding furnace- 
fires by means of machinery. 

Parts of a high-pressure engine with a 
4-pas8aged cock. 

Section of a double-acting condensing 
engine. 

Section of a common atmospheric en- 
gine. 

On the construction of pistons. 

Section of steam pipes and valves. 

Apparatus for opening and closing steam 
passages. 

"^ \\le\ motions. — 2 plates. 

J. lan and elevation of an atmospheric 
engine. 

Elevation of a single-acting Bonlton 
and Watt engine. 

Double-acting engine for raising water. 

Double-acting engine for impelling 
machinery. 

Maudslay's portable condensing engine 
for impelling machinery. 

Indicator for measuring the force of 
steam in the cylinder, and diagrams 
of forms of vessels. 

Section of a steam vessel vnth its boiler, 
in two parts — diagrams showing fire- 
places —longitudinal section through 
boiler.and fire-places. 

Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 

engine. 
Plan and section of a steam-boat engine. 
Ten horse-power engine, constructed 

by W. Fairbaim and Co.— 4 plates. 
Porty-five horse-power engine, con- 
structed by W. Fairbaim & Co. — 
3 plates. 
Plan and section of boiler for a 20-hor8e 



ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 

engine, at the manufactory of Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messrs. Hague's double-acting cylinder, 

vnth slides, &c. 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Field, at the 

Chelsea Water-works. — 5 plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. DEyAS« 

TATION, 400 H. P. 
Refrigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and brine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basilisk, 

400 H. P. 
Boilers of the Singapore, 470 H. P., 

Peninsdlar and Oriental Company. 
Original double-story boilers of the 

Great Wbsterk. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding funnci, 

of H. M. ship Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed valves. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packet UNDl^E, 

(MUler, RavenhUl, & Co.) 100 H.P. 
Cross sections of engines of H. M. mail 

packet Undine. 
Longitudinal elevation of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board H. M. S. 

Medea, 220 H. P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Htdra, 220 H. P. 
Plan of the four boilers, with the sup- 
plementary steam-chests and shut-ofT 

valves, of the Avenger. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Niger, 400 

H. P., fitted by Maudslay, Sons, and 

Field. 
Experimental boiler, Woolwich Yard. 
Boilers of H.M.S. Terrible, 800 H.P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. P. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the Sams jn, 450 H. P. 
Daniel's pyrometer, full size. 
Boilers of the Desperate, 400 H. P. 

(Maudslay, So iS, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.M.S. Basilisk (2im1 

plate). 
Boilers of the UNDiinu 
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Boilers of the Koyal Mail steam ships 
Asia and Afbica, 768 H. P., con- 
structed by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H.M. S. La Hogue, 450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

H.M.S. SiDON, 560 H.P. Plan of 
telescope funnel. 

Boilers of H. M. & Brisk, 250 H. P. 

Copper boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
PA&EiL, 350 H.P. (James Watt & 
Co.) 

American marine boilers, designed and 
executed by C. W. Copeland, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hull of the steam 
packet Pacific, New York and 
Liverpool line. 

JBlevation of pumping engines of the 
iTew Orleans Water-works, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by E. W. Smith, 
Engineer, constructed at the Allaire 
Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and valves, chests, 
gearing , &c. 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine water-wheel 
in operation at Lowell, Massachusets, 
U. S., by J. B. Francis, C. E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

Plan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfacing and screw. 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for disc engine 
applied to a screw propeller, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by 6. Sl J. 
Rennie, with details. 

Arrangement of engine-room for engines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of H. M. steam vessels Rey- 
nard and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad* 
dle-wheeh. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
structed by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal plan, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
boilers. 

Transverse section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill- stones, elevation 
of upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Vol. I. 

II. 

IlL 



Locomotive Engines • . • . 

Marine Engines 

Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines 
for Flour-MiUs, Examples of Boilers, &c., &c. . 

Total 



Plates. Wood-euts, 



41 
•85 

100 

226 



55 
51 

58 

164 



FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

HENRY CAVENDISH, P.R.S. 

Some few India paper proofs, before the letters, of this celebrated 
Philosopher and Chemist^ to be had, price 2s. 6d. 
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HINTS 



TO 

YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 

OOMFBISINa 

ADVICE TO THOSE WHO, WHILE YET AT SCHOOL ARE DESTINED 
TO THE PROFESSION; 

SUCH AS, HAVING PASSED THEIR PUPILAGE. ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL 

AND TO THOSE WHO, HAVING COMPLETED THEIR EDUCATION, 
ARE ABOUT TO PRACTISE: 

TOOBTBEB WITH 

A MODEL SPECIFICATION: 

INVOLVING A GREAT VARIETY OP INSTRUCTIVE AND SUGGESTIVE MATTER, 
CALCULATED TO FACILITATE THEIR PRACTICAL OPERATIONS; 

AND TO DIRECT THEM IN THEIR CONDUCT, AS THE RESPONSIBLE 

agents op their employers, 
and as the rightful judges op a contractor's duty. 

By QEOEQE WIQHTWICK, Architect. 



CONTENTS : — 



Preliminary Hints to Young Archi- 
tects on the Knowledge of 
Drawing. 
On Serving his Time. 
On Trarelling. 
His Plate on the Door, 
Orders, Plan-drawing. 
On his Taste, Study of Interiors. 
Interior Arrangements. 
Warming and Ventilating. 
House Building, Stabling. 
Cottages and Villas. 
Model Specification :— - 

General Clauses. 

Foundations. 

Well. 

Artificial Foundations. 

Brickwork. 

Rubble Masonry with Brick 
Mingled. 

Extra cloUi 



Model Specification : 

Stone-cutting. 

, Grecian or Italian only. 

, Gothic only. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slating. 

Tiling. 

Pkster and Cement- work. 

Carpenters* Work. 

Joiners* Work. 

Iron and Metal* work. 

Plumbers* Work. 

Drainage. 

Well-digging. 

Artificial Levels, Concrete, 
Foundations, Piling and 
Planking, Paving, Vaulting, 
Bell-hanging, Plumbijig, and 
Building generally. 



boards, price St. 
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THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK, 

REVISED FOR 1855-6. In morocco tuck, price 6*. 



CONTENTS. 



Air, Air in motion (or wind), and wind- 
mills. 

Alloys for bronze ; Miscellaneous alloys 
and compositions ; Table of alloys ; 
Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
copper and tin. 

Almanack for 1855 and 1856. 

American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the segments of a circle. 

Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
boilers. 

Astronomical phenomena. 

Ballasting. 

Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 

Barrel drains and culverts. 

Bell-hanger's prices. 

Blowing a blast engine. 

Boilers and engines, proportions of; 
Furnace^ and chimneys ; Marine. 

Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 

Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 

Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone;. Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 

Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. 

Cask and malt gauging. 

Cast-iron binders or joints; Columns, 
formuls of; Columns or cylinders. 
Table of diameter of; Hollow co- 
lumns. Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Girders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, strength 
of. 
Chairs, tables, weights, &c. 
Chatburn limestone. 
Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 
Circumferences, &c. of circles. 
Coal, evaporating power of, and results 

of coking. 
Columns, cast-iron, weight or pressure 
of, strength oil 



Comparative values between the pre- 
sent and former measures of capacity. 
Continuous bearing. 
Copper pipes, Table of the weight of, 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 
Copper, weight of a lineal foot of, round 

and square. 
Cornish pumping engines. 
Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 
Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 
Digging, well-sinking, &c. 
Docks, dry, at Greenock. 
Draining by steam power. 
Dredging machinery. 
Dwarf, Table of experiments with 

H. M. screw steam tender. 
Earthwork and embankments. Tables 

of contents, &c 
Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow ; on 
angle and T iron bars. 
Fairbairn ^Wm.), on the expansive 
action of steam, and a new constrac- 
tion X)f expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 
Feet reduced to links and decimals. 
Fire-proof flooring. 
Flour-mills. 
Fluids in motion. 
Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massachosets), 

his water-wheeL 
French measures. 
Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 
Furnaces and boilers. 
Galvanized tin iron sheets in London 
or Liverpool, list of gauges and 
weights of. 
Gas-tubing composition. 
Glynn (Joseph), F. R.S., on torbuM 

water-wheels. 
Hawksby (Mr., of Nottingham), his 

experiments on pumping water. 
Heat, Tables of the eifects of. 
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Hexagon heads and nuts for bolts, pro- 
portional sizes and weights of. 

Hick's rule for calculating the strength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) experiments. 

Hungerford Bridge. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Hydrostatics. 

Imperial standard measures of Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian Navy, ships of war, and other 
-vessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Last of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron balls, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
andT, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; hoop, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine boilers; 
weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. 

Just's analysis of Mr. Dixon Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes andlongitudes of the principal 
observatories. 

Lead pipes. Table of the weights of. 

LesUe (J.), C.E. 

Lime, mortar, cements, concrete, &c. 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
the speed of an engine. 

Log for a sea-going steamer, form of. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made on the 
strength of Honduras. [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ; engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachusets railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome of. 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

Morin's (Col.) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers. 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States; Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Spain; France; 
Germanic Confederation; Holland; 
Portugal; Prussia; Sardinia; Swe- 



den and Norway; Turkey; Russia 
Royal West India Mail Company'! 
fleet. 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth ^ 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

Pambour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes' 
experiments on boilers for the pro-, 
duction of steam. 

Peacocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfair (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, paid by H. M. 
OfSce of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Prony's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 
steam power. 

Rails, chairs, &c., Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

Rammell's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; influence 
of the diameter of the wheels; 
Morin's experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
material. 

Roofs ; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes ; tarred ropes ; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-mill. 

Screw steamers. 

Sewage manures. 

Sewers, castings for* their estimates, 
&c. 
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Signs and abbreviations used in arith- 
metic and mathematical expressions. 

Slating. 

Sleepers, quantity in cubic feet, &c. 

Smeaton's experiments on wind-mills. 

Smith and founder's prices. 

Specific gravity, Table of. 

Steam dredging; Navigation; Tables 
of the elastic force ; Table of Vessels 
of war, of America ; of England ; of 
India; and of several other maritime 
nations. 

Steel, weight of round steel. 

Stone, per lb., stone, qr., cwt., and ton, 
dec, Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of columns ; Materials of con- 
struction. 

Sugar-mill. 

Suspension aqueduct over the Alleghany 
River ; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with H. M. screw 
steam tender Dwarf ; of gradients ; 
iron roofs; latent heats; paddle- 
wheel steamers of H. M. Service and 

~ Post-Offlee Service ; pressure of the 
wind moving at given velocities; 
prices of galvanized tinned iron 
tube; specie heats; the cohesive 
power of bodies ; columns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, size, weight, and price of 
iron-wire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain ; corresponding 
velocities with heads of water as 
high as 50 ft., in feet and decimals ; 
dimensions of the principal parts <^ 
marine engines ; effects of heat on 
different metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
water; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 
sion of water by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to Cerent velocities, in 
French metres; hneal expansion of 
metals ; motion of water, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters ; power of metals, 
&c.; pressure, &c., of wind-mUl sails; 
principal dimensions of 28 merchant 
steamers with screw propellers; of 
•teamcrs with paddle-wheels; pro- 
gressive, dilatatioa of metals by heat, 
&3.i laopurtioii of real to theoretics 



discharge through thin-lipped ori- 
fices; quantities of water, in cubic 
feet, discharged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c. ; relative weight 
and strength of ropes and chains ; 
results of experiments on the friction 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings of 
posts of oak ; size and weight of iron 
laths; weight in fbs. required to crush 
l^-inch cubes ttf stone, and other 
bodies; weight of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in lbs. ; weight of a 
lineal foot of fiat bar iron, in lbs. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square and 
round bar iron ; weight of a super- 
ficial foot of various metals,* in lbs. ; 
weight of modules of elasticity of 
various metals ; velocities of paddle- 
wheels of different diameters, in feet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour ; the dimensions, cost, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten of the 
principal bridges or viaducts built 
for railways ; the height of the boil- 
ing point at di£fierent heights ; — to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
given pitch of teeth, &c. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relative indications of, 
by different thermometers. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
different. 

Timber for carpentry and joinery pur- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds of. 

Tm plates. Table of the weight of. 

Tools and machines, prices o£ 

Traction, Morin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, from 
Eytelwein's Equation. | 

Turbines, Report on, by Joseph Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materials. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. H.) analysis of limestone 
from the quarries at Chatbum. 

Weight of angle and T iron bars; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India Royal Mail Company. 

Whitelaw's experiments on turbiae 
water-wheels. 
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THB engineer's AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



White*! (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Honduras mahogany. 
Wicksteed's (Thos.) experiments on 

the evaporating power of different 

kinds of coaL 



Wind-mills ; of air, air in motion, &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zinc as a material for nse in house- 
huilding. 



In one Volume 8to, extra doth, bound, price 9«. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE 

OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS; 

Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same^ 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, 
and copious memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-hanger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

The Measurmg, &c., edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
£. Lacy Garbett, Architect. 

CONTENTS. 



Pbsliminaiit Obsbbvations on Dl- 

8ION1NG AbTIYICBEs' WoBKS. 

Preliminary Observations on Mea- 
surement, ValnatioDi &c. — On mea- 
suring — On rotation therein — On 
abstracting quantities — On yalnation 
— On the use of constants of kboor. 

BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

Design ov Brickwork — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — Arches, inyerted 
and erect — Window and other aper- 
ture heads — ^Window jambs — Plates 
and internal cornices — String- 
courses — External cornices — Chim- 
ney shafts — On general improvement 
of brick architecture, especially fe- 
nestration. 

Mbasurxment. 

Of diggers' work — Of brickwork, 
of facings, &c. 

Dbsion of Tiling, and technicalterms. 
Measurement of Tiling — Example 
of the mode of keeping the measuring- 
book for brickwork. 



Abstracting BricUayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers' work. 

YALUAnoN of Bricklayers' work, 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c. 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of the numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works~- 
Valuation of Diggers' andBricklayers' 
labour — Table of Constants for said 
labour. 

Examples ov Valuing. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork. — 3. Afoot of facing. — 
4. A yard of paving. — 5. A square of 
tiling. 

Design, Measurement, and Valu- 
ation OF Slating. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Design of Carpentry — technical 
terms, &c. 

Brestsummers, an abuse: substi- 
tutes for them — Joists, trimmers, 
trimming-joists — Girders, their abuse 
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and right lue — Substitutesfbr girders 
and quarter-partitions — Quarter-par- 
titions — Roof-framing — Great waste 
in present common modes of roof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of bearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
roofs — Prindple of the truss — Con- 
siderations that determine its right 
pitch — Internal filling or tracery of 
trusses — Collar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — ^Vari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto — To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing— Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans — 
Useful property of regular polygonal 
plans — On combinaticns of roofing, 
hips, and valleys — On gutters, their 
use and abuse — ^Mansarde or curb- 
roofs. 
Design of Joinkrt — ^technical terms, 
&c. 

Modes of finishing and decorating 
panel- work — Design of doors. 
Mkasubembnt of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 
Examples of Measurement, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound - boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham plinths, sham pilas- 
ters, floor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or surbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other vrindow fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 
Abstractino Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work. 
Valuation of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. Memoranda. 

Tables of numbers and weights. 
Tables of Constants of Labour. 
BoofSy naked floors — Quarter-par- 



titions — Labour on fir, per foot cube 
— Example of the valuation of deals 
or battens — Constants of labour on 
deals, per foot superficial. 

Constants of Labour, and of nails, 
separately. 

On battening, weather boarding-^ 
Rough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 

Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, gutten, 
doorway-linings — Doors, framed par- 
titions, mouldings — Window-fittings 
— Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases — Staircase fittings, wall-strings 
—Dados, sham columns and pilasters* 

Valuation of Sawyers' work. 

MASON. 

Design of Stonemasons' wore. 
Dr. Robison on Greek and Gothic 
Architecture — Great fallacy in the 
Gothic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem 'monkey styles' — 
' Bestoration ' and Preservation. 

Measurement of Stonemason's work. | 
Example of measuring a spandril 
step, three methods — Allowance for 
labour not seen in finished stone — 
Abbreviations — Specimen of the 
measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
— Steps — Coping — String-courses — 
Plinths, vrindow-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablatures, blockings — 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 

Abstractino and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants of Labour — Example 
of Bill of Masons' work. 

PLASTERER. 

Design of Plaster-work in real 
and mock Architecture. 

Ceilings and their uses — Unne- 
cessary disease and death traced to 
their misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con- 
ditions to be observed to render do- 
mestic ceilings innoxious — Ditto, for 
ceilings of public buildings — Bar- 
barous shifts necessitated by wrong 
ceiling — Technical terms in Plas- 
terers' work. 

Measurement of Plaster-work. 
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Abbreviations — Abstracting of 
Plasteren' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers* work. 

IL CATION. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Labour. 

SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
N THs UsB or Mbtal-wore in 
Akchitbcture. 

Iron not rightly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the present extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — Fire- 
proof roof -framing in brick and iron 
— Another method, applicable to 
hipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another variation 
thereof — On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Measurbmbnt of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders* work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 
Design, &c. of Lbad-vtore. 
Measurement of Paint-work — • 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
—Abstract of Paint-work— -Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 
Valuation of Paint-work. 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 
Papbr-hanging. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 
Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open fire— • 
More economic modes of warming in 
public buildings — Ditto, for private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 

COMPANION. AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

/OmprisiDg a great varietj of the most usefiil Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results^ for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON, 

AUTHOR OF 8BYERAL 8CIBNTITIC WORKS. 

liird edition, with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
f Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers ; and practical 
irections for the Smelting of Metallic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. 16«., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

3ontainine 190 Plates ; a work suitahle to Carpenters and Builders, 
comprismg Elementary and Practical Carpentry, useful to Artificers 
in the Colonies. 
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SCIENCES. 

Framed from Contribations of OflScers of the different Services, and 
edited hj a Ck>mmittee of the Corps of Boyal Engineers. The 
work is now completed. 

Sold in 3 voU.£ 4. 10t.,ezti» doth boards uid lettered, or in 6 Parts, asfoUowi4 
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In 1 large Volume, ^th numerous Tables, Engravings, and Cuta, 

A TEXT BOOK 

For Agents^ Estate Agents^ Stewards, and Private Gentlemen, 

generally, in connection with Valuing, Survejing, Building, 

Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularlv 

describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personal 

Property. Useful to 

Auctioneers Assurance Companies Landed Proprieton 

Appraisers Builders Stewards 

Agriculturists Civil Engineers Sunrefors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 



In 1 vol. large 8vo, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea, in half-morocco binding, 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common-Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS ; together with the Elementary Principles of Engineering; 
designed chiefly for the nse of Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRY LAW, Civil Engineer* 



CONTENTS* 
PART L — PURE MATHEMATICS, 

CHAPTB& I. — ^ABITHMVTIC. 

Sbct. 

1. Definitions and notation. 

2. Addition of whole numbers. 

3. Subtraction of who)e numbers. 

4. Multiplication of whole numbers. 



Sbct. 

5. Division of whole numben. — 
Proof of the first four rules d 
Arithmetic. 

6. Vulgar fractions. — Reduction of 
vikgar fractions. — ^Additioa and 
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mbtraetion of vulgar fractions. 
— Multiplieation and division 
of vulgar fractions. 

\ Decimal fractions. — Reduction of 
decimals. — Addition and sub- 
traction of decimals. — Multipli- 
cation and division of dedmids. 

I, €k>mplex fractions used in the arts 
and commerce.-— Reduction. — 
Addition. — Subtraction and 
multiplication. — Division. — 
Daodeciraals. 

9. Powers and roots. — Evolution. 

0. Proportion. — Rule of Three.— De- 

termination of ratios. 

1. Logarithmic arithmetic. — Use of 

the Tables. — Multiplication and 
division by logarithms. — Pro- 
portion, or the Rule of Three, 
by logarithms. — Evolution and 
involution by logarithms. 
12. Properties of numbers. 

CHAPTER II. — ^ALOBBRA. 

1. Definitions and notation. — 2. Ad- 
dition and subtraction. — 3. Mul- 
tiplication. — 4. Division. — 5. In^ 
volution. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surds. — Reduction. — Addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 
— ^Division, involution, and evo- 
lution. — 8. Simple equations. — 
Extermitaation. — Solution of 
general problems. — ^9. Quadratic 
equations. — 10. Equations in 
general. — 11. Progression. — 
Arithmetical progression. — Geo- 
metrical progression. — 12; Frac- 
tional and negative exponents. — 
13. Logarithms.— 14. Computa- 
tion of formulae. 

CHAFTBB III. — GBOMBTRT. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Of angles, and 
right lines, and their rectangles. 



Saer. 

— 3. Of triangles. — 4. Of qua- 
drilaterals and polygons. — 5. Of 
the circle, and inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures. — 6. Of plans 
and solids. — 7. Practical geo- 
metry. 

CHAFTBR lY. — MBN8URATION. 

1. Weights and measures. — 1. Mea- 

sures of length. — 2. Measures 
of surface. — 3. Measures of so- 
lidity and capacity. — 4. Mea- 
sures of wei|^t. — 5. Angular 
measure. — 6. Measure of time. 
— Comparison of English and 
French weights and measures. 

2. Mensuration of superficies. 

3. Mensuration of solids. 

CHAFTBR V. — TRIGONOICBTRT. 

1. Definitions and trigonometrical 
formulas. — 2. Trigonometrical 
Tables. — 3. Genovl proposi- 
tions.— 4. Solution of the cases 
of plane triangles. — Right-an- 
gled plane triangles. — 5. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
measuring heights and distances. 
— ^Determination of heights and 
distances by approximate me- 
chanical methods. 

CHAFTBR TI. — CONIO SBCTIONS. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Properties of the 
ellipse. — 3. Properties of the hy- 
perbola. — 4. Properties of the 
parabola. 

CHAFTBR VII. — FR0PBRTIE8 OV 
CURVES. 

1. Definitions. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The cissoid. — 4. The cycloid 
and epicycloid. — 5. Thequadra- 
trix. — 6. The catenary.— Rela- 
tions of Catenarian Curves. 



PART II.— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPRRI. — ^MBCHANICS IN GBNBBAL. 
CHAFTBR II. — STATICS. 

1. Statical equilibrium. 

2. Centre of gravity. 

3. General application of the princi- 

ples of statics to the equilibrium 



of structures.-— Equilibrium of 
piers or abutments* — Pressure 
of earth against walls. — Thick- 
ness of walls. <— Equilibrium of 
polygons. -—Stability of arches. 
— Equilibrium of suspenaioB 
bridges. 
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SSCT. 

CHAPTER III.;— DYNAMICS. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. On the general laws of uniform 

and variable motion. — Motion 
uniformly accelerated. — Motion 
of bodies under the action of 
gravity. — Motion over a fixed 
pulley, and on inclined planes. 

3. Motions about a fixed centre, or 

axis. — Centres of oscillation and 
percussion. — Simple and com- 
pound pendulums. — Centre of 
gyration, and the principles of 
rotation. — Central forces. 

4. Percussion or collision of bodies 

in motion. 

5. Mechanical powers. — Levers. — 

Wheel & axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined pkne. — Wedge and scr^w. 

CHAPTBR IT. — HTD&08TATIC8. 

1. General Definitions. — 2. Pressure 
and equilibrium of Non-elastic 
Fluids. — 3. Floating Bodies. — 
4. Specific gravities. — 5. On 
capillary attraction. 

CHAPTER V. — HTDR0DTNAMIC8. 

1. Motion and efiHuence of liquids. 

2. Motion of water in conduit pipes 

and open canals, over weirs, 
&c. — ^Velocities of rivers. 

3. Contrivances to measure the velo- 

city of running waters. 

CHAPTER VI. PNEUMATICS. 

1. Weight and equilibrium of air and 

elastic fluids. 

2. Machines for raising water by 

the pressure of the atmosphere. 

3. Force of the wind. 

APPENDIX. 

I. Table of Logarithmic Diilereneea. 
II. Table •f Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

III. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

IV. Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, ice, 

V. Table of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Dedmalit 
VI. Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 
VII. Table of Diameters, At* ^, and Circumferences of Circles, &e. 
VIII. Table of Relations of tae Arc, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, ia the 
IX. Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations ci Pendiduma. 
X. Table of Specific Gravities. 

XI. Table of weight of Materials fivquently employed in Construction* 
XII. Principles of Chronometers. 

XIII. Select Mechanical Expedients. 

XIV. Observations on the Effect of Old London B idge on th« Tides. fte» 
XV. Professor Pariah on Isometrical Perspective. 



Sbct. 

CHAPTER Vn. — ^MECHANICAL AGENTI 

1. Water as a mechanical agent. 

2. Air as a mechanical agent. Cm 
lomb's experiments. 

3. Mechanical agents depending npo 
heat. The Steam Engine.- 
Table of Pressure and Tempes 
ture of Steam. — General d 
scription of the mode of actk 
of the steam engine. — Thea 
of the same. • — Description i 
various engines, and formulae i 
calculating their power : picil 
cal application. 

4. Animal strength as a mechank 
agent 

CHAPTER VIII. — STRENGTH Or 
MATERIALS. 

1. Results of experiments, and pti 
ciples upon which they shot 
be practically applied. 

2. Strength of materials to rei 
tensile and crushing strains 
Strength of columns. 

Elasticity and elongation of bb^ 
subjected to a crushing or ti 
sile strain. 

4. On the strength of materials st 
jected to a transverse strain. 
Longitudinal form of beam 
uniform strength. — Transvei 
strength, of other materials tb 
cast iron. — The strength 
beams according to the mam 
in which the load is distribut 

5. Elasticity of bodies subjected t 
transverse strain. 

6. Strength of materials to m 
torsion. 
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